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QUALITY OP U.S. EDUCATION INFORMATION: 
OVERVIEW OF NATIONAL GOALS 



MONDAY, OCTOBER 23, 198? 

U.S. Sena'iE, 
Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Regulation, 

CSOMMITTEE on GOVERNMENTAL AfFAIRS, 

Washington, DC. 

^ The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Jeff Bingaman, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Bingaman. 

Also present: Senator Simon. 

Staff present: Edwin Jayne, Staff Director; Carole Hardwick- 
Schneier, Chief Clerk; Carrie Billy, Professional Staff Member; 
Elizabeth Powell, Detailee; Ann Schnittker, Secretary; Richard 
Afihooh, Minority Professional Staff Member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BINGAMAN 
Senator Bingaman. This hearing will please come to order. 
I believe at least one other Senator is going to join us this morn- 
ing even though a lot of people are travelling, coming back into 
Washington. 

Today our Subcommittee begins a series of hearings on what I 
believe is one of the most important issues facing the Nation today, 
that is, the quality of children's education and the Federal Govern- 
ment s role in helping to improve education. 

Fundamental to a realistic assessment of educational qualitv is 
an assessment of U.S. education statistics and information-gather- 
mg efforts. Unfortunately, this vital firsi step is often overlooked. 
Throughout Government, a real effort is needed to update and im- 
prove our information infrastructure, whether it is information 
about our economy, our trade relations, our international competi- 
tiveness, or our domestic programs, and that focus is one that this 
Subcommittee was given when it was set up by Senator Glenn ear- 
lier this year. 

To the fullest extent possible, the data bases that we have must 
be capable of supporting the public policy decisionmaking process 
whether that is at the Federal, State or local level. And now, as 
Congress and the President and the Nation^s Governors wrestle 
with plaiis for setting national goals and standards for educational 
excellence, all of us are asking the obvious questions about what 
we presently know about the performance of our students; what we 

(1) 




need to know, ana what will we need to know in the future; what 
we know about the performance of students in other countries, and 
what is the Federal Government's role in finding out these facts. 

Uut ot last month s Charlottesville Summit came a commitment 
to establish a plan for achieving national education goals and 
standards. To fulfill this commitment, the Nation's Governors ac- 
knowledge that we need clear measures of performance; we need to 
Lssue annual report cards on the progress of students, schools. 
States, and the Federal Government 

I d like to add an additional component. If this ambitious but 
critical plan is to be realized, we must develop an educational in- 
tomation infrastructure capable of supporting these goals and 
standards and importantly, one that is capable of assessing them 
Uiester Finn m his testimony today puts it very well when he says 
that goal-setting is a hollow exercise without an information feed- 
back system linked to it. 

iu^^J??®.-^^® Carnegie Foundation's team of experts first declared 
the Nation a nation at risk" 6 years ago, we m the Federal Gov- 
ernment have spent a great deal of time talking about the risk. We 
have left most of the action to States, communities, schools and 
parents. And many believe, myself included, that we have not done 
ail that we could or should have done. According to parents in my 
home State of New Mexico and across the country, gaining access 
to the type of information they need to assess where their chUdren 
are and what type of education they are getting relative to others 
IS very difficult, if not impossiu > 

Parents hear repoiis daily f ,t how their children are falling 
behind their international counterparts, about how they lack basic 
math and science skills, about how they cannot read or speak Eng- 
lish correctly, much less a foreign language. Yet when these par- 
ents seek specific information on what their children are learning 
or how they compare to students in neighboring districts or States. 
^'Jlj^yge^of comprehensive, useful information that they need is not 

o„ll,Jf*^ °^ii*i^<^«*n' Secretary of Education issued the sixth 
ffofo^oM^^^u^^u Vl^ and when he did so he made several 

cf n!^wf^il^^''^* ^- ® interesting. He said our biggest 

stumbling block to improving education is that the Nation still has 
not recognized that we have an educational deficit. Tliese issues 
should be discussed on a local level every day, and parents should 
call schools and ask how they are doing on these indicators. 

1 think my own view is that at the present time this is not a real- 
istic request to make of our Nation's parents. Usually, when they 
make such a call, if they do, they cannot get accurate information, 
or they cant get information of any kind, and when thev do I 
think It IS oecommg clearer to all of us that the information they 
get IS not useful. 

There is a report that was recently issued by a gentleman in my 
?f 1®^,,^?'''*;?? f^"®*^ '^^Friends for Education," John 
Jacob Kannell, the "Lake Wohegone Report," as he called it. Based 
on his analysis, he says, "We conclude that 48 of the 50 States tte 
still scoring above national norm on standardized, nationallv 
normed achievement tests 2 years after the original Lake Wohe- 
gone study. Then he goes on to say that these Lake Wohegone 
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tests, v/hich are nationally normed tests, let parents, the press, the 
board of education and State legislatures believe that their State is 
not part of a Nation at risk, 

I have a few other comments to make in my opening statement, 
but I think Til put those in the record at this point and just under- 
line my basic point, which is chat through our Subcommittee on 
Government Information and Regulation, we hope to halp the proc- 
ess of identifying what information is needed, ana what steps the 
Congress needs to take to be sure that information is available on a 
timely basis so that proper policy can be made, I hope this hearing 
today will help to move us toward that end, 

[Prepared statement of Senator Bingaman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Bingaman 

This hearing will please ccme to order. Today, this subcommittee begins a series 
of hearings on one of the most important issues facing our nation today: the quality 
of our children's education and the federal government's role in their education. 

Fundamental to a realistic assessment of educational quality is an assessment of 
U.S. education statistics and information gathering efforts. Unfortunately, this vital 
first step is often overlooked. Throughout government, a real effort is needed to 
update and improve our information infrastructure, whether it is information about 
our economy, cur foreign policy, our international competitiveness, or our domestic 
progrpjns. 

To the fullest extent possible, our data bases must be capable of supporting the 
public i>olicy decision-making process. And now, as the Congress, the President, and 
the nation's governors wrestle vnth plans for setting national goals and standards 
for educational excellence, all of us should be asking some key questions: 

(1) What do we now know about education in this country? 

(2) What do ^^e need to know, and what will we need to know in the future? 

(3) What is the federal government's role in this process? 

Out of last month's Charlottesville Summit came a commitment to establish a 
plan for achijving national educational goals and standards. To fulfill this commit- 
ment, our nations govemoi-s acknowledged that we must establish clear measures 
of performance and issue annual report cards on the progress of students, schools, 
states, and the federal government. 

I would add an additional component; If this ambitious, but critical, plan is to be 
realized, we must develop an educational information infrastructure capable of sup- 
porting these goals and standards and, importantly, capable of assessing them. This 
IS a significant undertaking for the federal government. If we are to ensure its sue- 
cess, we must link our goald and standards to federal information data bases. 
^ That the federal government has a role in education— and that its role is becom- 
mg increasingly more important^are facts beyond dispute. In the words of the Car- 
negie Foundation's landmark report, we are '^A Nation At Risk." And as a nation, 
we must respond to that risk. If we do not, we as a nation— not only as individuals, 
or families, or communities, or states— lose. 

We lose every time a 4-year-old in New York is turned away from his chance at a 
head start We lose every time a 13-year-old in Kansas drops out of school. We lose 
every time a 17-year-old in New ^fexico graduates from high school without the 
ability to read. We lose every time we let an opportunity to educate slip by. 

We lose for one very simple reason: education is the key to success. Wthout it, we 
have nothmg; ^yith it, we can have everything. Whether success is measured in 
terms of an individual's search for job security or a nation's quest to remain inter- 
nationally competitive, education remains the key. Unfortunately, we as a nation, 
and the federal government in particular, have done little to encourage, much less 
assure, that success. 

^ Since the Carnegie Foundation's team of experts first declared our nation at risk 
six years ago, we in the federal government have spent most of our time talking 
about the risk We have left the action to states, communities, schools, and parents. 

In tho one area that we may have been equipped to help— the collection and dis- 
semination of useful information on educational trends, needs, and progress— many 
believe we have not done all that we could. According to parents in my home state 
^f^®^ Mexico and across the country, gaining access to this type of information is 
difficult, if not impossible. 
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Parents hear reports daily about how their children are falling behind their iiiter- 
national counterparts, about how they lack basic math and science skills, Bboxit how 
they cannot read or speak English correctly, much less a foreign language. Yet 
when these parents seek specific informati9n on what their children are learning 
and how they compare to students in the neighboring districts and states, the type 
of comprehensive, useful information they need is unavailable. 

It seems that everywhere they turn— and everywhere I turn— the information is 
vague and uncooi^inated. For example, a wealth of information has been collected 
by the National Assessment of Educational Progress, but that information is basic 
and general in scope. It tells us that nationafly, one-fourth of our seventh and 
eighth graders cannot add, subtract, multiply or divide whole numbers well enough 
to perform everyday tasks. But NAEP cannot tell us how kids in Albuquerque com- 
pare to kids in Santa Fe. And it cannot tell us what kids in either of these cities 
should be aspiring to. 

Is a proper educational goal the attainment of simple math skills by "x" percent 
of our students nationally, or is the more proper goal one geared toward the individ- 
ual student and his or her ability to achieve? I do not know the answer— but as a 
parent and a legislator, I have ideas. During today's hearing and the hearings to 
follow, I look forward to exploring this and related questions. 

Alreac^y, I am optimistic that this exploratory process will lead to action. During 
the past few months, we have heard a lot of talk about "educational excellence" and 
the need to establish— and achieve— national goals for educational attainment. I am 
heartened by the renewed commitments to education that have been made by the 
nation's governors, the President, and the Congress. I am heartened because finally, 
together, we may be beginning to take real steps toward improving the quality of 
education for our children. 

Yet, as we begin the task of improving education, we must not forget that any 
rebuilding or reform effort must first begin with a firm foundation-*a baseline— 
from which growth can be charted. 

I believe, and I would like today's vdtnesses to discuss whether they agree, that 
we must begin this process of educational improvement or reform with a thorough 
assessment of where we are now. Once we have a comprehensive, coordinated as- 
sessment of our educational system, then we must develop a plan. We must decide 
wliere we want to go— what our goals should be— and, importantly, we must decide 
how we are going to get there. If we do not establish this baseline and commit our- 
selves to developing a clear, comprehensive and realistic plan, then even the best 
attempt at reform will fail. 

During this series of hearings, it is my hope that we can begin laying the founda- 
tion for meaningful reform through a two-fold discussion: first, by discussing exist- 
ing federal efforts of assessment, such as national testing and information gather- 
ing; aiid second, by discussing methods for improving educational assessment and 
ensuring that our assessments truly reflect our goals. 

I look forward to an interesting and enlightening morning of testimony and would 
now^ like to call our first vwtness, Mr. Christopher Cross, the Department of Educa- 
tion s newly-appointed Assistant Secretary for Education Research and Improve- 
ment. 

Senator Bingaman. Our first witness is Christopher Cross and he 
is accompanied, by Jean Griffith, who is the Acting Director of the 
Division of Cross-Cutting Education Statistics and Analysis, and 
David Sweet, who is the Director of the Elementary and Secondary 
Outcomes Division, both of the Department of Education. 

Mr. Cross testified before our Subcommittee on May 15 on the 
quality of Government information, and he gave excellent testimo- 
ny. We welcome him again today in his new capacity as Assistant 
Secretary for Education Research and Improvement at the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

We look forward to hearing the views of the Department today. 
If you could come forward, please, we are anxious to hear your tes- 
timony. 

I would like to mention to you and to each of the other witnesses 
that I do have the prepared testimony that was delivered, and ave 
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had the opportunity to read it. So if you could summarize your tes- 
timony as much as possible we would appreciate it. 
Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OP CHRISTOPHER T. CROSS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EDUCATION RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OP EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C.,i ACCOMPANIED BY 
JEANNE GRIPFITH, PH.D., ACTING DIRECTOR, CROSS-CUTTING 
EDUCATION STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OP EDUCATION, AND DAVID SWEET, DIRECTOR, EL- 
EMENTARY AND SECONDARY OUTCOMES DIVISION 
Mr. Cross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be back here again before the Subcom- 
mittee. I am very appreciative of the attention and the time which 
you are taking to examine this very important issue. 

I might mention that you made reference to the "Nation at 
Risk" report of 6 years ago. That in fact was a report which was 
commissioned by the Department of Education under the former 
Secretary, Ted Bell. Carnegie work has both preceded and come 
after that, but that particular report was in fact one which came 
out of the Department. 

Senator Bingaman. I appreciate that correction. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you, and I look forward to talking with you 
about these issues this morning. 

In your letter, you conveyed concern about the availability and 
quality of education research and statistical information. That con- 
cern is shared by many of us both within and outsiSe of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Last nionth in Charlottesville, as part of their "Jeffersonian 
Compact," President Bush and the Governors agreed that the Fed- 
eral responsibility in education lies with two main tasks— one, to 
ensure educational equity, and two, to support educational re- 
search. Specifically, they said that the Federal r-le is to provide re- 
search and development for programs that work, to furnish good 
information on the real performance of students, schools and 
States, and to provide assistance in replicating successful State and 
local initiatives all across the United States. That indeed is specifi- 
cally the area which we are talking about this morning, the area of 
educational research and statistics. 

This was done in the context of the President talking about 
making American education the best in the world. In Charlottes- 
ville, they agreed that they would establish certain specific per- 
formance goals, and that is a process that will be going on in the 
next several months. 

I should hasten to mention that at Charlottesville, they did not 
establish those goals, but rather established a process for develop- 
ing what they termed an ambitious, realistic set of performance 
goals that reflect the views of those with a stake in the perform- 
ance of our education system. 

The President and the Governors did, however, point to seven 
areas in which performance goals would likely be set. The first is 
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to increase children's readiness to begin school. The second is be- 
commg internationally competitive in mathematics, science, and 
other essential subjects. Third is to reduce the dropout rate and im- 
prove the academic achievement of disadvantaged students. Fourth 
IS wiping out adult illiteracy and beefing up the intellectual capital 
or competence of the work force. Fifth is ensunng a healthy supply 
of welKualified teachers. Sixth is employing up-to^ate technology. 
Seventh and finally is establishing orderly, safe drug-free climates 
for learrmg in school. 

«rl believe that these in fact are the seven right goal areas. 
While concentrating our efforts in any one of /lese goal areas 
would be insufficient, the combination of all of them taken togeth- 
er should allow us to move forward in some very impressive and 
very maior ways. 

1 i ^^^1 ^ ^bat the President's address in Char- 

lottesville, the compact statement issued by the President and the * 
Governors, and other documents be submitted for the hearing 
record,^ and I have passed those to your staff. 

Senator BiNGANfAN. We'll be glad to include those. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration also has encouraged goal-set- 
ting at the Stete and local levels. I could point to Illinois, South 
Oarolma and Connecticut as States that have already established 
their own goals for students and for schools. In addition, the South- 
^^^^} Education Board has established m a report last year 
called Goals for Education: Challenge 2000" ^ another set of mdi- 
cators which they believe are appropriate in their States. 
. Just to give you an idea of how this might work, one of the five 
mdicatora they mentioned was increase the percentage of stu- 
dents tekmff Algebra I by grade 10 to at least the percentage of 
graduates who enter postsecondary programs, and then to estoblish 
m every institution of higher education appropriate standards for 
beginning college entty study and assessments to determine if stu- 
dents were prepared to begin this degree credit study. 

I have also provided to you and your staff a copy of the Southern 
Kegional Education Board report, which I think is another interest- 
mg example of what can be done along these lines. 
o^j?^ not advocating the particular goals which came out of the 
bKliiii report. What I think is more important is the process which 
went on there and the fact that it presents a paradigm, if you will, 
ot what could be done in every State. I would suggest to the Sub- 
comimttee that the notion of States and mdeed communities put- 
ting this kmd of sustained effort into establishment of goals would 
be an extremely important understt ding and undertaking. 

Conimg out of the goal-setting, of course, will be a concentrated, 
all-out efrort— and I do want to emphasize the word "effort"— to 
achieve the goals which are talked about. It will take parents be- 
coming full partners in the education of their chUdren, including 
oftermg families a choice among schools, and it will require that 
we teach dee? understanding of fundamental knowledge, helphiff 
youngsters understand not only when the Civil War occuired, for 
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instance, but why. And it will require giving schools the leeway 
and freedom to figure out how to teach such things to all their stu- 
dents and holding them accountable for the results. 

If schools are to do this and to do it better each year, they must 
receive accurate, timely and useful feedback about their students' 
progress as well as topnotch information from research, state-of- 
the-art, practice and statistics. 

This brings me to two of the questions in your letter, Mr. Chair- 
man. You asked about the availability and quality of information 
needed for developing and assessing national education goals and 
about the information systems that will be needed to set national 
standards and to assess progress. 

These questions pertam to the statistical side of OERI, specifical- 
ly the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). In recent 
years, NCES has considerably strengthened its ability to operate; 
in fact, the budget for NCES over the last 5 years has increased 
more than triple. 

^ Today, the quality of NCES data has been improved as has its 
timeliness so that it is regularly cited by both policymakers and 
the media. But there is still much that can be done within NCES. 
Currently, although it is responsible for one of the most central 
roles of the Federal Government in education, there are many 
areas where we nejed^ to put more resources and more attention to 
improving the statistics and reporting system. And it appears that 
coming out of the Charlottesville Summit, it is very likely that 
there will be more attention given to the role of NCES when it 
comes to responsibility for assessing and reporting that informa- 
tion. 

^ One of the examples of the things which NCES has done recently 
is the report submitted to the Congress last month on dropout rates 
in the United States. The report establishes three measures of 
dropout and lays the groundwork for construction of a comprehen- 
sive system to monitor all three dimensions of dropouts over time. 

A second example pertains to international comparisons of learn- 
ing and schools. Uncler the auspices of OECD, NCES is involved in 
an international effort to develop indicators. That will permit 
international comparisons of various features of schools and stu- 
dents, including student outcomes and student attitudes. 

Also, NCES IS preparing for two new mgyor international studies. 
One will compare the reading performance of fourth graders and 
ninth graders in 40 countries; that will be conducted in 1991. Also 
to be conducted in 1991 will be a comparison of mathematics, sci- 
ence and geography among 9-year-olds and 13-vear-olds in 20 na- 
tions including, we hope, the Soviet Union and China who would 
for the first time be participating in studies of this nature. 

The third example of what we can do to measure performance of 
our students within the United States involves the work bv the De- 
partment to establish education indicators. And in fact the Secre- 
tary has only recently appointed a task force on this matter which 
IS chaired by the New Mexico Chief State School Officer, Alan 
Morgan. Tliat ^oup will be meeting here in Washington in about 4 
weeks to hold its first set of deliberations aimed at producing for 
the Congress in 18 months a report on the establishment of educa- 
tional indicators. 
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Finally, I would like to mention the example of a study or a 
piece of wcr^ which is being done and which you mentioned in 
your openir*, -statement— the National Assessment of Educational 
Pro£Tess, known as NAEP. NAEP is likely to be one of those very 
important building blocks for creating a system to gauge the Na- 
tion's.progress towards our goals for student learning. 

As you know, we are in the process of expanding and strengthen- 
ing NAEP. The Hawkins-Stafford Educational Amendments of last 
year provided. by 1990 that NAEP will allow us to compare eighth 
graders' performance in mathematics on a State by State basis, and 
in 1992, NAEP v/ill permit us comparisons of fourth graders in 
reading and mathematics at the fourth and the eighth grade level. 

We believe that these new data from an expanded NAEP will 
afford considerable insight into the state of learning across the 
United States. 

I should mention, however, that those examples of 1990 and 1992, 
State by State comparisons, are optional, so we do not have in fact 
all of the States signed up. For the 1990, we at the moment have 
three States, the District of Columbia and two Territories who have 
agreed to participate in that State by State comparison in mathe- 
matics. 

Senator Bingaman. On that point, I saw the statistic somewhere 
that 11 States had opted not to take the National Assessment of 
Education Progress tests. But you are saying that even those that 
opt to take it do not have to agree to sign up for the State by State 
comparison; is that right? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, that's right Dr. Sweet is familiar with the de- 
tails on that As I mentioned, there are 38 who have agreed. Part 
of the issue is that States have to put up some funding themselves. 

Senator Bingaman, Thirty-eight have agreed to the State by 
State comparison? 

Mr. Cross. That's right, plus the District and two Territories. 

Senator Bingaman. So my figure of 39 is incorrect 

Mr. Sweet. Thirty-nine had been the old number, but Nevada 
dropped out because of a lack of resources. 

Senator Bingaman. How much longer do States have to drop 
out? 

Mr. Sv^TEET. The actual assessment is in February. They notified 
us last month that they would not be able to go forward. 

Senator Bingaman. All right Gro ahead. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Mr. Cross. No, that's fine. Basically, we should have no more 
dropouts at this point, unless there is something mayor which 
occurs. 

Let me just close by saying that one of my goals for programs 
within OERI is to do a better job of putting research into practice. 
That means that we must make the research that we perform 
driven by the needs of people in the field. We are going to be 
making educational research information easier for teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, policymakers and other audiences to use. 

Another goal of mine is to increase collaboration not only within 
OERI but in fact across the Department and across the Govern- 
ment 
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The importance of education is just too great to permit it to be 
constrained by the narrow, bureaucratic organization of Govern- 
ment 

I might also note that the Office of Education Research in addi- 
tion to the National Center for Education Retjearch and Education- 
al Statistics also supports the Office of Research, which has 21 re- 
search centers located around the country; it administers 9 region- 
al educational laboratories, 16 education information clearing- 
houses and a variety of other programs that are aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of educa ion information and to provide resources 
to school districts to engage in educational improvement activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I read your letter as an indication that you would 
be interested in what the Department and OERI have done and are 
doing and plan co do to advance the Nation toward the seven goal 
areas set by the Grovemors and the President I would lUce to re- 
quest that the hearing record be held open so that I might submit 
a more detailed description of what we are doing in each of the 
seven areas identified in the Charlottesville statement, and we will 
have that to you within the next few days. 

I would like to thank you for inviting us here today, and I will 
make myself available, as will my colleagues, for any questions you 
mav have. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. We will have the 
record open for a couple of weeks. We would be pleased to have you 
supplement your testimony. 

^ You indicated correctly that uixdei the law as written, the par- 
ticipation of States in the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress is voluntary. Should it be? Should we mandate that all 
States participate in this? 

Mr. Ctioss. I think after we go through an experience of having 
the States do it on an optional basis in the first round or first 
couple of rounds, I think tnen we can be in a position to be able to 
say, all right, we've solved the problems, we've dealt with the 
issues, and perhaps at that point it could be made mandatory. But 
that is also going to have to require some additional funding be- 
cause right now the States are putting up between $70,000 and 
$100,000 of their own money in order to monitor and administer — 
or they will in 1990— to administer the program within their own 
States. And I think there is some question about resources laere. 

Senator Bingaman. But the amount you mention, $70,000 to 
$100,000, doesn't seem to be a major obstacle, or shouldn't be, con- 
sidering the amount of money the Federal Government spills. In 
Nevada s case: did they drop out because they didn't have the 
$70,000 or $100,000 they needed to spend on this, or are there 
really other reasons? 

Mr. Sweet. As we're told, it's really because they did not have 
che resources; in fact, they had a budget dispute, and they were not 
able to put together the $70,000 to $100,000. 

Let me clarify what the State obligations are for the administra- 
tion. They can pay for it in cash or in kind— that is, they can actu- 
ally have someone else do the administering, and they pay it out, 
or they can actually have their own people do the administering. 
But they may not use Federal resources. Places like North Dakota, 
for example, have extreme difficulty because most of the 
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,Seiiator Bingaman. And that's in the law, or 

Mr. Sweet. That's right. Tliat is in the law, that is in the law. 

Senator Bingaman. That is in the law, okay. 

Mr. Sweet. North Dakota, for example, lias extreme difficulty 
because almost all the employees in the State Department of Edu- 
cation are supported in part by Federal funds, and they had to 
make special arrangements in order to psirticipate. 

Senator Bingaman. It seems to me that the prohibition against 
any Federal money going to accomplish this clearly national objec- 
tive is a fairly contrary, misguided one. Do you have any position 
on that? Why shouldn't we repeal the provision of the law that 
limits States from using Federal dollars to accomplish this? 

Mr. Cross. I believe when the Congress agreed to that portion of 
the law their concern was that States show that they were willing 
to buy in, if you will, both psychologically as well a financially, buy 
mto that system. And I think that the result has been that we 
have had, even as recently as a few weeks ago, one State decide to 
come in, in fact, after the Charlottesville Compact, because of con- 
cern that now it was important to get on board on this issue. 

I believe that consideration should be given to looking at wheth- 
er or not that is a provision which needs to be retained. But there 
is a long history of NAEP not being conducted at the State level. 
When NAEP was first created, going back almost 20 years now, in 
fact it started as an interstate compact, it was prohibited from 
having information at the State level because there was such great 
concern about having comparative data at the State level. 

Senator, good morning. 

Senator Bingaman. I invited Senator Simon as he has a great in- 
terest and vast knowledge of these issues. 

I have a few more questions, and then I'll defer to Senator Simon 
for his comments. 

Senator Simon. And let me add I am grateful to the Chairman 
for inviting me here. 

Senator Bingaman. I have a question about the legal prohibition 
against the data being broken down and analyzed below the State 
level so that you cannot compare school districts or schools or stu- 
dents. Again, that strikes me as a misguided provision. Do you 
have any view on that? 

Mr. Cross. I think here we are truly faced with a problem of re- 
sources, because even doing it at the State level means we are 
going to go from a sample size in the past of 25,000 to 150,000, and 
that is only to get valid data at the State level. To have valid data 
at tne district level would be several quantum leaps beyond that in 
terms of both sample size and cost. 

In addition, when the legislation was being considered before the 
Senate Labor Committee, many of the organizations in the educa- 
tion field made the point to the Committee that the problem with 
doing it iat the district level was that there was no necessary corre- 
lation between what NAEP would be testing and what the curricu- 
lum of specific districts might be. In fact, you might have a situa- 
tion in which the focus of a district— and given our national herit- 
age of local control of education— might lead to a considerable mis- 
match between the curriculum at that level and NAEP. 
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As a result of these concerns, the provision which you mentioned 
prohibiting the comparisons from being at that level was placed in 
the new law. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me try to explain what I referred to a 
little bit in my opening statement and get your reaction to it. I un- 
derstand the mismatch that you just identified, but it seems to me 
that we do have a basic mismatch between what we are trying to 
urge parents to do and what we are willing to provide them with in 
the way of informatior. 

We have various statements out of the Charlottesville Summit 
saying that we must establish clear measures of performance and 
issue annual report cards on the progress of students, schools, the 
States and the Federal Government. 

Now, I assume that they listed students separate from schools, 
and schools separate from States, they meant that some way or an- 
other we should be able to measure performance down to the 
school level and to the student level and thereby give a parent 
some meaningful information with which to compare his child's 
education with that of children in other areas. 

Is that what we ought to be aiming for? What are your thoughts 
on that? 

Mr, Cross. Well, one thing I think we have to acknowledge is 
that many, many States have in fact statewide assessments that 
take that information down to the individual child level. 

Senator Bingaman. But are these the nationally normed tests 
where 95 percent of the kids are better than average? 

Mr. Cross. Yes, this is referred to by name as the "Lake Wobe- 
gon effect. It is not quite that high, but certainly the problem of 
nornung those tests and of renonning them is a considerable one. 
But in fact what it does give us, though, is information down to the 
building and to the classroom and the student level. This does pro- 
vide comparisons one to the other, without even looking at whether 
or not they are compared to the "norm," if you would, of the 50th 
percentile. 

One of the issues that clearly emerged from Charlottesville con- 
cerns the discussion between the Governors and the administration 
about what the Federal Government will be doing and what the 
States will be doing. And I believe it is fair to say that the Gover- 
nors are very concerned about the opportunity the States now have 
to exercise their prerogatives, especially as this relates to how the 
educational system is in fact a State system in this country; it is 
not Federal. 

Senator Bingaman. But just to push that a little bit further, is it 
reasonable for a person like myself to think that our goal should be 
to provide information that is statistically valid, is not weighted 
one way or another, that is properly arrived at and that can and 
does permit comparisons across State lines and does let you know 
whether a student in Alaska Ls getting as good an education as a 
student in Mississippi or in Maine or anywhere else in the country, 
and also allows us to make a comparison of the performance level 
of students in a grade school in Albuquerque with the performance 
level of students in a grade school in Frankfurt. Now, is that a rea- 
sonable thing for us to be trying to accomplish, or is that not a 
good goal, in your view? 
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Mr. Cross. Are you referring to Frankfurt, Kentucky or Frank- 
furt, Germany? 

Senator Bingaman. I was thinking of Frankfurt, Germany, but 
even Frankfurt, Kentucky would be, as you say, a quantum leap 
from where we are today. 

Mr. Cross. Yes, right. Well, I think we do h^ve here many things 
which need to be worked out relative to the hole issue of curricu- 
lum reform, curriculum establishment, and t)ie role of the Federal 
Government again versus the States. 

I think the Federal Government can provide some information at 
the level which allows comparisons to take place and can provide 
some information about what children are learning through these 
international assessments which will be going on in 1991. 

But I think the issue of the Federal Government providing that 
information down to the school or even the student level is some- 
thing that we do not have consensus on. I think we need to estab- 
lish a consensus process, if you will, to determine whether or not 
that is the Federed Government's role or the State's role. 

Senator Bingaman. Does the administration have a position on 
that? You say "we" don't have a consensus. By that do you mean 
the country doesn't. 

Mr. Cross. Yes, that's correct. 

Senator Bingaman. But does the administration have a position 
on whether the Federal Government should try to accomplish what 
I described, that being to have standardized testing capability that 
would be nationwide and would provide useful comparative infor- 
mation down to the school and student level. 

Mr. Cross. At the moment the position of the administration is 
that this is something that belongs to the States. 

Senator Bingaman. I have one other question and then I'll defer 
to my colleague. Senator Simon. There are four words that keep 
coming up in this, and I'm a little confused as to what they mean. 
There are "goals," then there are "standards," then there are 
norms" and then there are "indicators." 

Congress has set up a panel that is to meet next month to estab- 
lish indicators. What does that mean? 

Mr. Cross. Basically it is going to be examining the paradigm 
provided by labor statistics where, as we all know, every month at 
two or three significant dates, we look at information coming out 
about what is the state of the economy. 
In reality, that statement about the state of the economy is com- 
rised of several different indicators which the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics or other parts of the Government look at relative to what 
has happened in a number of areas. I think BLS has like 9 or 10 
different components cf that monthly number which they report. 
^ What we are going to be doing with this panel which Dr. Morgan 
IS going to be chairing is to look at what are some of the indicators 
that we can look at at the national level which would give us a 
similar sort of picture of the state of education in the counby. 

Senator Bingaman. But there will not be indicators of student 
performance. 

Mr. Cross. Not at the individual student level, no. We would be 
talking about something that would be a higher level of abstrac- 
tion, just as the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not report at the 
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wf-ker level, for example. They report some figures either on a 
quarterly basis or by States and metropolitan areas. 

Senator BiNGAr^. The labor figures come out and say the aver- 
age per capita income is— and they tell you what it is. That is a 
tigure which obviously doesn't come down and tell you John Doe is 
making so much, but it is based on having determined what John 
Doe IS makmg and what all the other John Does are making 
around the country. * 
Are we talking here about indicators as to how much multiplying 
a student IS able to do when he completes the third grade in thS 
country? Is that an indicator? 

Mr. Cross. It could be one of the indicators. There could be many 
other, indicators. Dropouts might be an indicator, for example 

Senator Bingaman. But it could get down to specifics which a'-e 
tastmg student performance, I believe Chester Finn refers to them 
as cognitive learnmg outcomes, are we going to be setting indica- 
tors for cognitive learning outcomes? 
Mr. Cross. Jeanne Griffith is working with this panel. 
Dr. Griffith. We do expect the Indicators Panel to be advising 
us on how to create indicators on students, schools. States and the 
JNation. It would be analogous to the Department of Labor's unem- 
ployment rate. For example we could have a dropout rate that 
would be measured at the student level but would be aggregated to 
the national evel, and perhaps the State level. The same would 
appJy vnth schools: you might talk about school environment and 
have mdirators of school environment that carry across the Nation 
and would be aggregated up to a national level, but would not 
report on a particular school in a particular State. We would cer- 
tainly have indication of cognitive outcomes; these form the care of 
any education indicators system. 

So I think that the paradigm that you are speakmg of is exactly 
what It v/ould be, that would have information on all of the dif- 
ferent levels that we are interested in about education, but the 
^^^t^uc ^^"^^^S us specifically which topics they think we 
should be focusing on. And we also expect tbem to be advising us 
on State comparisons. 

<MUhis*°^ Bingaman. I may come back with some more questions 
I'll defer to Senator Simon now to go ahead with his questions. 
OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SIMON 

nS^^^l S^'^f- Mr. Chairman. I thank Senator 

Bingaman also for his willingness to provide some leadership in 
tlus area that is so important. He doesn't happeix to serve on the 
Education Subcommittee but he has conHbuted as much in this 
tield of education as any of us have. 

In your opening statement, Mr. Chairman, you say "We must 
decide where we want to go, what our goals should be, and impor- 
tantly, we must decide how we are going to get there." 

Just one general obssrvation that I will pass on to the Secretary 
when I next talk to lam, but if you could pass on to him in the 
^ST^ ^""-r^^"^--^^^' ^"^'"it "meeting ^vith the Governors was 
a good thing. There is a danger that that kind of thing becomes 
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public relations rather than substance. I think the President and 
Congress can really do something, why not have a sumnoit meeting 
right here in Washington, D.C., between the President and the 
members of Congress who are concerned about education? 

There, we can really get hold of some of these issues and start 
doing some concrete things. The problem becomes more difficult be- 
cause then we would have to falk about how we allocate resources, 
and we're going to have to be much more specific. It is much easier 
to say to 50 Governors: "You go out and do a better job in educa- 
tion. I think we have to be part of that process in a way that we 
have not been. 

Now, as I read the goals here--and they are nice— with the ex- 
ception of one thing, tne^ lack in specificity. If I can use an analo- 
gy, I used a year ago this month about what you and I would call 
some near-misses — that's not the technical term — at airports— 
O'Hare had 30; Atlanta was second with 6; and on down — so I got a 
resolution adopted by the Senate— Senator Bingaman probably 
voted for it — asking the FAA to come in with specific recommenda- 
tions on how we could make O'Hare safer. And they came in with 
a lot of very generalized things. And I said this is just a wish list; it 
has no meaning. What I need is a specific target and a date with it. 
So now, once a month, the FAA comes in and reports to me— they 
came back with that list. And I tei:d to think that that is what we 
need in these objectives that you have here. We need to be more 
specific. We need to have dates with At. 

Now, Tm unloading all of this on you, and I realize that's not 
your obligation completely, but you play a role in this. 

The second thing, and to follow up the question of Senator Binga- 
man, I recogp'ze there are some political sensitivities in going 
within a State jurisdiction and when you say we can't go to everv 
district in the Nation because of various problems you mentioned. 

But couldn't we say every school district that has over 50,000 stu- 
dents, we are going to provide some measurements and let the 
Nation know? I think we really ought to know how Chicago schools 
compare to New York City schools and to Los Angeles schools. In 
Albuquejfque and Santa Fe, I don't know what the student enroll- 
ment is or how we would do that. But I think we have to recognize 
that our number one problem right now— not our sole problem, but 
our number one problem — is in urban education. 

Is there an>'thing wrong with saying let's take— and I don't know 
what the number should be; you are the statistical expert— is there 
anything wrong with sajring let's take schools with over 50,000 stu- 
dents, and we're going to measure them, and give the results to the 
Nation each year? 

Mr. Cross. Senator, let me respond first to your comments about 
the Charlottesville meeting and the lack of specificity. Those seven 
areas which I mention in my statement and which I submitted to 
the Chairman for the record were goal areas where the Governors 
and the President agreed that specific goals would be established. 
The Charlottesville meeting did not attempt to come out with spe- 
cific goals. For an example of this, I would commend to you both 
the Southern Regional Ekiucation Board's publication on goal-set- 
ting for their constituent States, as well as your ov/n State of Illi- 
nois, then Connecticut, and several other States that have done 
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some veiy specific things along those lines, where they have talked 
about dates, they have talked about specific goals. 

baiator Simon. And there is no question for the southern States, 
tor example, and it seems a modest enough goal, four out of five 
college entrants really have to be prepared for college entrance; 
that does not seem an outlandish kind of a goal. And the State of 
Illinois IS doing some things. 

But it does seem to me as a Nation we ought to have some very 
specific goals, too. " 

Mr. Cfeoss. That process of consensus-building is part ox what is 
coming from these meetings. I might also mention the National As- 
sessmait which we talked about earlier. The Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments of last C!ongress created a NationrJ Assessment Gov- 
ernmg Board— and Dr. Finn is here this morning and I believe will 
talk ^ut that; he chairs that Governing Board— where part of 
wf^D around what some of the 

WA^P goals would be. I think the Ck)ngress rightfully looked upon 
the tact that there has to be consensus developed in this area 

You know from your service on the House side as well as over 
here that when the National Assessment, originally was created 
there was extreme fear among the States about establishing an as- 
sessmait where there would be those State by State comparisons. 

We have now gotten past that point to the point where the 
btates now are v/ilhng to say, yes, we are going to accept the fact 
there will be State comparisons. 

Going to the next level of looking at the school district level is 
yet another major leap. I think one of the issues that has to be ad- 
dressed there is the difference in populations in the various cities 
For example, if you take 50,000 and larger, you have some cities 
that are inundated with refugees like along the Mexican border; 
you have other cities— take Des Moines, Iowa— that are probably, I 
suspect, a lot less impacted by a population which has not had the 
advantages of coming up through the educational system. 
Ihose issues have to be examined. Senator. i 
Senator Simon. I understand. But it seems to me that if you list 
Des Momes, Iowa and San Antonio, Texas, we understand that 
ttiere are differences between Des Moines, Iowa and San Antonio, 
Tex^, and because of the fear that we might not understand that 
there are differences, we don't provide any kind of analysis and 
comparison. It seems to me that this is not serving the Nation well. 
1 would hope we could move in this direction. 

If I may follow up, how would we go about it~we could get a 
ConCTessional mandate to do that, but this is something we really 
should not have to have a Congressional mandate on. Is there some 
Si^d doThat?*^^'^'"" department that we could go 

Mr. Choss. No, I don't believe there is. I think this is an area and 
a toxic where the political process has to work its will, including 
S boly appropriate committees that you serve on in 

One of the issues which certainly hangs over any of these consid- 
erations IS whether or not the establishment of goals down tn that 
level would lead to a national curriculum. I believe we are dl fa- 
nuliar with France, for example, where in fact the curriculum is 
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very regimented in every ochool in the whole country. You can be 
sure at 9:15 on Monday morning that every fifth f^ader in France 
wiU be studying, the same subject That has not been ths lustory 
and tradition in this country, and we have to have some very major 
safeguards vo ensure that what would come out of doing this would 
not be in fact the mandating of a national curriculum. I don't be- 
lieve that the consensus is there to have that in this country at 
this time. 

Senator Simon. I agree with that, but there are at the same time 
national needs, and I think we have to meet those national needs. 
For example, an area that Pat Graham has heard me talk about 
before — foreign language need— you have heard nie on this, too. 
When a fourth grader in Botswana, which we consider a developing 
nation, has had 4 years of foreign language education-rraore than 
the average college graduate in the United States— something is 
out of whack, and there is a national need. And somehow that has 
to be communicated. That ties in with this idea of the «ummit. I 
really hope that some of the people in you^ shop will talk about 
how we can really do something constructive. What we do not need 
is a sunmiit meeting where Democrats and Republicans go in and 
come out, and we're fighting each other in the field of education. 

What I do think is needed is for the President and some leaders 
in Congress to sit down and say what are national needs, what are 
national goals, and what should we be doing— not just simply shift- 
ing this off to the Governors, but what should we be doing here. 

Mr. Cross. Fine. I will convey your conceni. And I might also 
mention the National Assessment, which we have talked about a 
great deal, is not necessarily the tool to provide information for all 
of those things which might be needed. For example, the National 
Assessment does not look at things like dropout rate, it does not 
look at things like school environment, it does not look at things 
like the drug-free nature of the school facility. 

So I think we have to be careful that we are not looking at 
NAEP to answer all those questions nor indeed to put it under so 
many burdens that it cannot labor to do the thing that it was de- 
signed to do originally, namely to provide information on specific 
curricular areas at specific points in a student's career. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bingaman. I have a couple of other questions. The over- 
all concern that I have is that in a little over 2 months, we are 
starting into the last decade of the millennium, and I have the 
sense that we don't have a good baseline as to where we are in this 
country as far as the educational performance of oui students is 
concerned. 

My other concern is that when you look at what is planned— and 
I grant you that there has been a substantial increase in the effort 
at the Federal level in the last year or 2 or 3— it is really fairly 
paltry as compared to what the need is for iafonnation. 

As I understand it, NAEP is going to be testing in 1990 eighth 
graders in 38 States— doing 150,000 tests. My information is that it 
is going to be a couple of years before we have the results of that 
testing. Is this because of the slowness of calculating or of putting 
together the information? Am I wrong about that? Will it be 1992 
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?^f^!l fe""^ "^^^^J^ ^' t^is is just eighth graders 

^^.^2' goi^e to test eighth graders in 

f^«& ^^^t"^ fo"^'^ Spaders in relding, and 

that? planned. Am I wrong about 

rr.& ^^.i^^"^ absolutely correct on what is planned. I 

might say that the plan is to have results in the 1990 eighth grade 
assessment m mathematics available within a year; it will not be 2 

■ ^X: I would note that in fact what we are doing is follow- 
ing what the law establishes, and that says that 

Senator Bingaman. I understand. But I .am wondering if Con- 
gress shouldn't go back and say that this is not enough. I mean, if 
we are going to be serious about upgrading the performance of our 
W W ti^e decade of the 199ps, we've got to do more than 

just test eighth graders on how they're doing in math next year. 

Mr. Cross. Senator, I agree with you. I think that what hap- 
pened m the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments of the last Congress 
was a toe m the water, if you will, in this area. I think that the 
situation has changed some since then. I think the whole question 
pISS "^^/"f the compact between the Governors and the 
President may m fact call for a re-exammation of that. 

; however, that if that is done that one of the things 
we have to be sure that occurs is that the resources are also provid- 
^ A.^^'^A^^^J? go forward in the way in which it is suggested 
or designed. And that has always been a problem, the gap Between 
me plans and the resources to carry it out because expectations 
may be raised beyond the ability of the body to deliver. 

fc^nator Bingaman Let me also comment for just a minute on 

seen some polls fairly recently 
where about two-thirds of the American public says they favor a 
nationa^ cumcu um Now, I think there is probably a lot of confu- 
^°J? ineant by that. Would you agree that in 

certam core subjects that everyone needs to learn when they are in 
elementaiy school or m secondary, such as math, reading compre- 
hension that m those core subjects it would not be inappropriate to 
have national standards of performance. We might say by the time 
someone finishes the. third grade-I keep saykig third grade 
Kl'°^-W^^u^"\'?^®l?h.® ^^^""^ e^ade this spring-but by the 
^^^^"^ ^^""^ e^ade, they are expectid to perform 
fi^5t„ • 'P. that led to a standardiz^ion of 

^^fu ^ don't see that that would be the worst fate that 

ever befell us if it resulted m an improvement in education. 
Are we m disagreement on that? 

J^L^°f- ^ think that is part of what is 

coming out of the Governors' exercise of looking at establishing 

^^^ator Bingaman. But that would be a national curriculum in 

i^* '^f^'^h that in different ways. You could 
achieve havmg students learn a certain competency in the tidrd 
grade, for example m different ways. I think that is sometWng 
about which we would want to be veiy careful. 
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Senator Bingaman. Sure, I agree. If they want to teach math one 
way or another way, just as long as the kids perform at a certain 
level by the time they reach a certain grade level. 

Mr. Cross. Right. 

Senator Bingaman. I myself don't see a problem with having 
that result in a national curriculum to that extent, and I just 
wanted to make that point. My information is that we don't have 
any national information as to foreign language instruction in this 
country. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cross. I believe there is a transcript study which occurred as 
part of High School and Beyond (HSB)— Mr. Sweet, do you want to 
speak to that? 

Mr. Sweet. We have transcript information collected in 1987 
that shows the language taking of students in high school and 
junior high school, but not below then. 

Senator Bingaman. And that doesn't measure performance — 
only the number of students \^ o registered 

Mr. Sweet. Right— so many took French, so many took Spanish, 
so many took German and so forth. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. At junior and high school. 

Mr. Sweet. That's nght. 

Senator Bingaman. We don't have any information in grade 
school. 
Mr. Sweet. That's correct. 

Senator Bingaman. And we don't have any information at the 
college level— you folks I know don't do anything with college. 
Mr. Cross. Yes, we do. 

Mr. SwfiET. Actually we have some at college level as well. 

Senator Bingaman. Oh, you do have. You nave information as to 
the instruction at the college level, the number of students who 
different languages? 

Mr* Sweet. That dat^r^ is less rich, but it is also off a transcript 
study tiijd to High School and Beyond. 

S^r A.. BiNGAMAi;. We are getting a guffaw from Mr. Finn 
when you said "less rich." 

Mr- Sweet. Apparently, it's laughable. I don't know. 

Senator Bingaman. We'll wait and let him comment on what 
"less rich" means. 

Senator Simon, do you have other questions? 

Senator Simon. I just want to note that Chris Cross served, in the 
House on the staff of our committee over there and served v/ith dis- 
tinction. You can pass along to La;ay Cavazos that he made a good 
choice in selecting Chris Cross to head this particular division. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Simon. And let me just add I think I referred to Pat 
Graham as "Pat Graijt." We have a Pat Grant who is an educator 
in Illinois, and I do know the difference between the two. 

Senator Bingaman. Okay. Well, thank you very much. We ap- 
preciate your testimony today. We have great hopes for your 
tenure in this new position. 

Mr. Cross. Thank you. We appreciate being here. 

Senator Bingaman. As our second panel, we want to welcome 
Patricia Graham and Chester Finn. Patricia Graham is Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education and also the Charles 
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Warren Professor of the History of American Education at Har- 
vard University. Dr. Graham began her teaching career in ViSfi 
la, later taught m New York City. She has held various pStionf in 
university teaching and administration. In the sorrg she 

l^tlSThe^Pr^wtf policy, among them, AssSnt StSf S 
ant to the President; Special Assistant to the Governor of 
chusetts; Counsel for the American Ambassador to India- 
Associate at Brookings; Legislative Director for mSSi 
and recently, he served in the Department of EwJSnl^^S 
me^nt'&^^^ngta"^""^ °^ Nation^^et 

We are very pleased to have both of you here. Ms. Graham why 

Sn S f ^^^^ fj"^*' we'll hear from Mr.Xn and 

then we 11 have questions for both of you. 

TESTIMONY OP PATRICIA A. GRAHAM, DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OP EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, cSiDg| mT' 
Ms. Graham. Thank you very much. 
jjf^*r°^*^ ^ h*^? the opportunity to testify today on the sub- 
lit mp'^'fff' the Government's information about iuS: 
} B It succinctly: There isn't enough information 

ur? thaJiS^tro^'ement"^'' *° ''"^'^""^ ^ ^ 

wh^cT thT&Jf^?." ^^f^ ^ the resources 

Sarch-ihv t^l p Government has invested in the area of re- 
search—by the General Accounting Office report a decHnP nf 
"'l^/^1?°P^''^"L^'^"^'^°"«^i"thelitl5 y^^^^^^^ °^ 
pi^^®"?°''®' *e Federal Government is tTie prime funder of 

the pS/X'Jw?-"'^" ^ "° n"^"^^".* th^e^States and in 
me pnvate sector there is only one foundation which funds pHnrn- 

tional research solely, the Spencer Foundation fn SiSjo ami ite 

expenditure rate is less than $10 million a yea^^ ' 
„,« f discussion about the creation of the Departs 

T^«Jv{ ^"'^*}?" ^ 1867, one of the leading proiwnente 

teri^ Donnelly a Congressman from Minnesota^^STr ?he 
dS^S^ nfTcif?'''^?."X^^^?S would "iSl^at^ Jhl 

n7,Hn,r^v,? Ignorance." I have always liked that quotation. 

Dunng the ensumg 122 years, the department haJ indeed provid- 
es? &\^Ufc\;air^^^ rdati^e^e 

Three days ago, I attended the 350th birthday of the oldest nuhlir 
schocx m America, the Mather School in thr^rcSr sIcMon^^^ 
R)8ton, named for Richard Mather, an early BostormLS who 
came from a promment New England family of SeTT^fsrhool 
has accommodated itself over tSs 350-year'period S waves of irS 
'"'g^^^- <=horus of 70 or so children .toSd on the pSm Si 

* See p. 97 for Ma. Graham's prepared statement 
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Friday wearing flags of the nations from which different children 
attending the Mather School had come and sang their school song, 
which embodies the motto, "We can touch the world." 

Today, the school has 560 students, 93 percent of whom have 
either free or reduced-price meals; 61 percent are black, 17 percent 
white, 10 percent Hispanic, 11 percent Asian. 

Perhaps the dramatic peak came when about two dozen little 
kindergartners, 5 year-olds, all in the Vietnamese kindergarten, 
crossed the stage, individually presenting a lony-stemmed red rose 
to Nancy Bush Ellis, who has helped the school. 

The principal, ICim Marshall, enunciated the school's three goals 
serving this population at this time. The first, all children can 
learn, and each child has promise; the second, students learn best 
through active, hands-on experience; and the third, cultural liter- 
acy and exposure to the arts are critical to a good education. 

Mr. Marshall is eager to achieve his goals, as he stated on 
Friday, but as he also added, his cask would be eased if there were 
better research with which to help him. 

Let me suggest six different topics of research in education in 
which the Government could play a leadership role that would 
help both Mn Marshall as well as mariy others. Furthermore, it 
would help the Government, which needs this information if its 
policies are to be improved and if the education of American young 
people is to improve, as it must. 

These topics are predicated on two premises. First of all, we are 
dissatisfied with the academic preparation of many of our youHo 
people today for the life that lies ahead of them; and secondly, we 
believe that changes in schooling are one, though not the only, way 
in which to improve that preparation. 

In the longer paper I'd like to submit for the record, I make the 
case for broader Government policies for children to improve. 

The six issues I want to talk about are these. The flrst is peda- 
gogy, research in pedagogy. The second is research on curriculum; 
the third is on assessment; the fourth is on school site manajje- 
ment; the fifth is an integration of social services at the school site, 
and the sixth is desirable curricula for educators. Let me say a 
word about each of those. 

Pedagogy. If we want children to learn, we need to vary the ped- 
agogy by which we expect them to learn. Traditionally, what we 
have done when we have had diverse children is to change the cur- 
riculum-^a rigorous curriculum including foreign langauge for the 
gifted children, and a less rigorous curriculum for the ones we have 
determined are not gifted. 

I think we need to reverse that equfiion. What we need to do is 
to agree on a curriculum that all cmldren need to learn, and then 
we need to vaiy the pedago^ by which they are expected to learn 
it. We currently hav* very little research, practically none, funded 
by the Federal Government which looks at various modes of peda- 
gogy by which diverse groups of children can learn. So pedagogy is 
the first area. 

The second I think is curriculum. Although it is relatively easy 
to agree on what a common curriculum in mathematics might be — 
and that has taken us quite a while — it is much more difficult to 
agree on what common elements of curriculum are in other areas. 

26 
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As some of us 'who have long memories of the Federal Govern- 
ments mterest m education will recall, for many years the Federal 
oftr^°^!?^^^°u-*^ not touch curriculum research, believing that, 
after the difficulties of MACOS and the National Science Founda- 
tion m the late sixties and seventies, this was not an appropriate 
^ena for Federal educational research. I believe that is no longer 
the case if we are talking now about natiohal goals and standards 

benator Bingaman. Excuse me, I have a question on that point 
Are you talking about research to determine what should be in the 
t^H-'^f'.^'' research to determine the way to accomplish the 
teaching of the curriculum? 

Ms. Graham. I am talking about two different things. The first is 
pedagogy, that is 

teSig"^ Bingaman. Eight, that's the way to accomplish the 

Ms. Graham. Right. And the second is what are the elements 
that we really think are important for everybody to know, and that 
IS the curriculum issue. 

Senator Bingaman. Okay. 

Ms. Graham. And typically at the college level, we say we'd like 
■ ^ f ^ea'^ of English, 2 years of a foreign language, 3 

^« J! f ^"^^ ^® "e^®"^ SO beyond saying what the 

content of those years ought to be. Perhaps it would be desirable to 
have some general discussion about what the content of that kind 
of curriculum ought to be. It seems to me without some discu^ion 
stenSd? ^ ^^"^ difficult to establish national goals or national 

^J^I ^^^^^ element is assessment. Assessment is wh«t ultimately 
drives cumculum and pedagogj'-that is, how children are going to 
f^i!°t^ u*? ^ * ^^^^^ influencing what is taught and how 
iff ^"If^*- but I think it is a rellity. And if 

that u, a reality, then there is enormous obligation for us to broad- 
en the modes of assessment that we currently have 
Mof^Ji^T^A*'^ morning we have had very fruitful discussion of the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, but there are m^y 
whfr-f, assessment besides that particular kind of test 

."^'^ ^® extremely helpful to school teachers and school ad- 
J^i^fSf-S^ m helping them improve the academic performance of 
of ?hilHr^n'« n.^^?-^ °? ^""^^ ^ ^^'""S done in assessment 
H ^1^°"^'^°^'°^ ^ ^" example of that. 
In u 1^-.*® decentralized management of schools, or what 
r^o^iif -^^ management Everyone calls for school site man- 
agement but It IS extremely difficult to know precisely what school 
l«Hv"?^f?f^™l"* ""^u"',' particularly in any large setting, particu- 
"''^^ schools We need to know much more about how 

Sad^iitlt^fl, 'Uf ® u "^"^^r! P^icularly with the work force 
or administrators and teachers who are accustomed to a highly cen- 
tralized form of management in most urban areas. 

of.social services at the school site. Ever since 
WoTr^'f Yif- education movement at the turn of the century, we 
nt-flc^w*^^! ^¥ ^ the center of community ac- 
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Sixth, what is a desirable curricula for educators; what are the 
knowledge, skills and vsdues that we want our administrators and 
teachers to have. At the graduate level, almost all the work in edu- 
cation for teachers and administrators is done on a part-time basis, 
particularly in an evening course, a number of these evening 
courses adding up to salary increments. The one thing we know 
about that kind of instruction is that it is ineffective. What are 
some better forms of instruction? 

To -conclude, I think the task for all of us, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for State and local government as well as many other 
agencies, including famUies and communities, is to increase the 
proportion of children who come to school healthy and ready to 
learn. Our children are our most precious natural resource, and if 
our Federal Government has programs to preserve and support our 
com and our soybeans, then surely it must have ones to aid an 
even more vital' resource — our children. 

Today the corn is better served by the CJovemment than the chil- 
dren. The explanation for this discrepancy lies largely in the politi- 
cal will that is mobilized behind farm subsidy programs and is yet 
to mobilize as effectively behind children. Our means both of mobi- 
lizing the political will effectively as well bb determining which 
programs are wiser is through the collection of information, cus- 
tomarily known as research. 

As the distinguished Chairman of Xerox, David Keams, has ob- 
served in consternation: "No single feature of the education system 
is more shocking to business leaders than low levels of education 
research spending. We know more about pork bellies and soybean 
futures in this country than we do about our schools." 

So I commend you, Mr. Chairman, and your Committee and en- 
courage the Federal Government to support much more strongly 
such research in education both so that it can help Mr. Marshall 
and his colleagues at the Mather School and around the Nation, 
and so that it can fulfill Congressman Donnelly's promise to "illu- 
minate the dark places of ignorance". 

Thank you. 

Senator Eingaman. Thank you very much. 
Before we go to questions, let me call on Chester Finn to make 
any oponing comments he wishes to make at this point. 

TESTIMONY OF CHESTER E. FINN, JR., PROFESSOR OF EDUCA- 
TION AND PUBLIC POLICY, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASH- 
VILLE, TN^ 

Mr. Finn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Simon. 

I don't think our panel meant to be disrespectful to the previous 
panel. It was that phrase, "less rich data, that really slew us. 
Those homeless people I passed on the way up from the railroad 
station might also be described as "less rich," but I think in fact 
they are very poor, and I would say the same about our postsecond- 
ary education outcomes data, which is what I think you were 
asking about at the time. 



1 See p. 121 for Mr. Finn'^ prepared statement 
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In the CivU War era that Dean Graham referred to, when Con- 
gress first created a little three-person agency caUed the Depart- 
ment of Education, the statute said that it was the duty of this 
agency to report on "the condition and progress of education in the 
several btates. 

. That was a wonderful 19th century notion, that if you are report- 
ing on the condition you must necessarily be reporting on progress, 
becai^e thinp could only be going in one direction. Note though 
that State-leveLreportmg by the Federal Government was a central 
responsibility of this new Federal'agency. 

Let me stipulate before going any further that while I am the 
Chairman of the National Assessment Governing Board, we 
haven t had time to clear my remarks through the Governing 
Board, so I don t know whether all 22 other members of the Gov- 
f ^ ^ saying today or with the 

printed testimony that vou already have. I know they are seized of 
some ot these issues and problems, however. 

As has been said several times, this is a timely, important and 
awfully necessary hearmg on a very important issue that has been 
crystal^d by .the recent education summit. The summit, as has 
been noted, said that we should set national education goals in 
such areas as the performance of students on international 
achievement tests and the level of training necessaiy to guarantee 
a comoetitive work force. The summit also said we should have 
annual report cards and, as you noted, it specified that these would 
^olve information about students, schools. States and the T^ederal 




heve TOu can have educational accountability without both goals 
and inrormation feedback. 

. 5l°'S^ *<'/o,t^' we are going to need a lot of information. Our 
mformation feedback is going to have to be very rich indeed. 

We are m somewhat better shape today than we were 5 years 
ago in this regard. There is something of a renaissance under way 
m federal education data-gathering. The National Center for Edu- 
cation btatisbcs, which is our primary information-gathering 
agency, is in far better shape than it was. But we are still in the 
early stages'of this renewal. Most of the baseline data that you are 
mquirmg about, Mr. Chairman, is today at best a dotted line on the 
page, and in many instances is a total blank. 

In general, we are in better shape at the national level than we 
are at either the State level or the international level. We know a 
tair amount about the country as a whole. What we don't know 
very much about are the States in relation to each other and the 
country m relation to other countries. 

Generally speaking, we are also in better shape with respect to 

what Im going to call quantitative data about education than we 

are with respect to qualitative data. We tend to know how many of 

various thm^ there are. Some people call this "bean counting." 

°^ ^^""^,6 pretty good at it. We also t^d 

Tn^?rrZ'''^f 'l^™"^ T*®'"' we are in better 

Shape m terms of knowmg about the processes and activities 
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within the system. But we are not yet in very good shape in terms 
of what educators call "cognitive learning outcomes"— that is to 
say, information about the skills and knowledge actually being ac- 
quired or not being acquired by students. That, I think, is what we 
most need to know if our goals are going to be meaningful and if 
our report cards are going to be useful. 

You have a later witness this morning who makes the distinction 
in his printed testunony between "process" and "product" and 
comes down on the side of "process" as the thing he wants infor- 
mation about. I disagree profoundly. I think what we need more 
than any other single thing is information on the products of our 
education system and how adequate they are, whether they are 
getting better and whether they are getting better in relation to 
each'^ other. 

Our principal source of cognitive learning information at the ele- 
mentary-secondary level is the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. You mustn't even ask about the postsecondary level, 
where we have practically no information as to whether anybody is 
actually learning anything in our 3,400 colleges and universities. 

At the elementary-secondary level, however, we do have NAEP, 
and it is in the early stages of a major overhaul enacted by Con- 
gress just 18 months ago in what, at the time, seemed like a pretty 
audacious thing to do. For two decades, the National Assessment 
had done a pretty good job reporting on national trends but had 
assiduously avoided reporting any information about individual 
States, let alone any divisions smaller than States. Indeed, NAEP 
was designed not to reveal any information about the political sub- 
divisions of the-country,, and for two decades it scrupulously fol- 
lowed that design. 

Eighteen months ago, Ctongress ^eed to change this. It acted at 
the reconmiendation of the- Administration, which in turn was fol- 
lowing the recommendation of a blue-ribbon panel that had studied 
this, and also following the recommendations of the Chief State 
School Officers of the country, and also following the recommenda- 
tions of the National Governors Association. Eighteen months ago. 
Congress agrefed to begin to try to apply the National Assessment 
instrument to the task of State-b^tate information gathering. 

As you observed earlier, Mr. Chairman, the current battle plan 
for the State assessment part of NAEP begins this school year with 
eighth grade mathematics and proceeds on in 1992— this is a 2-year 
cycle under present law—to math at the eighth and fourth grade 
levels and reading at the fourth-grade level. 

But note that, as late as 1993, which is to say 4 years from now, 
when the 1992 assessment data become public, we will still have no 
State-level information at the twelfth grade level in any subject; we 
will have no State-level information in science at any grade level; 
we will have no State-level information in such subjects as history 
and geography and writing and various other parts of the curricu- 
lum that will not be assessed at the State level under the current 
plan. 

NAEP has a lot of strengths and capabilities. In nay testimony, I 
spell out nine of them. It also has some weaknesses besides the 
ones I have already mentioned. In my testimony, I identify out 
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dght of them, carefully trying to make the strengths outnumber 
the weaknesses by at least one. 

And as I said, 18 months ago' we thought we were embarked 
upon a major overhaul, and indeed it is. For NAEP this Ls a large, 
complexi challenging undertaking, fraught with risks and difficul- 
ties and ranxiety around the country. State testing directors are in 
a ti^ about how their State is going to do on the eighth grade 
S^ii co^Psnso" that is taking place this year. Will it be fair? 
Will the data be reported m a fair way as well as an informative 
way/ 

I think that this is a decent start. I also think that we don't have 
very many pther instruments to turn to at the, present time if we 
want c^itive learning outcomes -information for the country and 
Its subdi^ions. But our current plan is not going to produce 
enough of it to provide even that baseline that you are asking 
about, let alone any real ability to track our progress toward the 
kinds of goals that I believe we are going to find ourselves setting 
for the United States m the very near future. 

I think that is enough by way of opening comments. I'd be 
pleased to respond to questions as well. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much— thank both of you. 

Let me just ask either or both of you, should Congress go back 
and mandate participation in this NAEP State-by-State assessment 
as we go into the last decade of the century? Does that make sense' 
Uo you have a view on that, Ms. Graham? 

Ms. GRAiiAM. I think that ultimately, we need State-by-State 
data from NAEP. Whether the best way of getting it is a mandate 
tor the Conjfress, or whether there is a political solution that can 
come to a voluntary participation, I think is a call best made by 
the Ck)ngr.ess, but that such data should be available State-by-State 
is something that I certainly support in the future. 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Finn, do you have a view on that? 

Mr. Finn. Senator, I don't think it is necessary to mandate it in 
??r®^o af®J most and some day, nearly all States participating, 
ihe 1^ States that don't have State-by-State eighth grade math 
data next year when it is reported for the other 38 States are going 
to wonder why they don't. I suspect that we are going to see a vol- 
untary cavitation toward this over time, without the need to make 
it obligatory. 

, Making it obligatory, as Chris Cross pointed out, would also 
car^y with it the need to fully fund it as opposed to keeping a State 
contribution, which is the current law. 

Senator Bingaman. What would you estimate fully funding the 
btate part of that participation would be? How much are we talk- 
mg about? He mentioned the figure $70,000 to $100,000 per State I 
assume that means a small State. 

Mr. Finn. And that is for eighth grade mathematics only. 

Senator Bingaman. Right. 

Mr. Finn. That's a pretty good average. Let's say $100,000 a 
J n ' ^ participated, we'd be looking at $5 mUlion more 

dollam The current national assessment appropriation is $15 mil- 
lion. The current cost) I might note, is $19 million. There is a bit of 
a discrepancy right now between what it is going to cost and what 
has just been appropriated for it. 
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Ms. Graham. In 1978, 1 believe the appropriation was $4 million. 
Mr. Finn. That's progress. 

Senator Bingaman. I agree with you that there may very well be 
a gravitation toward more States participating. J just wonder, 
though, if that approach is adequate to the sense of crisis that 
some of us believe exists. If in fact this is the kind of an issue that 
the President is going to have an historicfid first summit with the 
Governors on and we hear a lot about the urgency of dealing with 
the problem, I wonder if it is adequate to just leave it to the next 
several years, when States eventually decide they want to partici- 
pate. 

I also assume that those States that opt out are the ones that 
roost need to opt in. It may not be entirely true, but I know Missis- 
sippi opted out; I would assume Mississippi ought to opt in. 

Mr. Finn. Mr. Chairman, there is a very sensitive matter of 
whether NAEP actually tests what a given State thinks it is teach- 
ing. One of the grounds on which a State might stay out is because 
it does not believe what is on the, let's say, eighth grade math test 
reasonably represents what that State thmks it is teaching during 
eight years of math. That would, in my opinion, be a legitimate 
reason to stay out of an assessment, if you really think you have a 
better curriculum than the one that is implicit in the National As- 
sessment. 

Senator Bingaman. But if you have a better curriculum than is 
implicit in the National Assessment, presumably your students will 
knock it out of the ball pfirk. 

Ms. Graham. No, that's not the way the National Assessment 
necessarily works, Ijecause if children have not been taught the 
particular kinds of questions that are likely to appear on the as- 
sessment, they may do badly on the assessment, although they 
might potentially have knowledge in other areas that the State be- 
lieves is more valuable. 

I think that is the misfit that Professor Finn is referring to. 

Senator Bingaman. You folks are the experts but, it just seems 
to me that in a subject like mathematics where we are going to test 
students in February on how much mathematics they know in the 
eighth grade, or what their performance level is, I would hope that 
the National Assesisment of Educational Progress would be de- 
signed in a general enough way that it would capture the facility 
that students have to use mathematics and to use mathematics 
concepts. I am a little suspect or skeptical of a State coming back 
and saying, "We don't teach math the same way other States teach 
math, and that's why our kids didn't perform as well as the other 
kidSvOn the mathematical performance test." Am I wrong in think- 
ing about it like that? Is it a question of how you teach it? 

Mr. Finn. By and large you are right, and by and large I think a 
State that is not participating is going to have a lot of questioning 
citizens and business leaders and newspaper editors and so on. 
People are going to ask, "Why didn't we participate?" 

What is on the National Assessment is put there through an 
elaborate, rather cumbersome but I think very important, consen- 
sus process in which people from the participating States actually 
come and take part in the design of the assessment. 
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It IS po^ible-though math is the least likely place for this to 
happen-that a given State that, let's say, introduces algebra at 
the eighth grade level but defers some basic work with logarithms 
until the nmth grade wouldn't have itself ready for a test that 
maybe mquired into logarithms at the eighth grade level but didn't 
look at algebra. It is possible that a State does something in a dif- 
ferent sequence or goes at it in-a different way and actually would 
feel lU-served by this assessment. I don't think that is very likely in 
math, but perhaps m a science sequence, and certainly in a social 
studies sequence, it is entirely thinkable that a State would say. 
You know, thats really not our curriculum that they are examin- 

Senator Bingaman. I could see it in those other areas, 
senator Simon. 

Senator Simon. I regret that I have an 11 a.m. meeting, but 

w ^^u ^^^^ ^ cost, are you referring to this 

test that will be made this next year? s. ^ 

.Mr. Finn. Yes, sir, the fiscal 1990 cost of all parts of NAEP total 
§19 milhon— Federal costs. 

Senator Simon. And presumably, if we were to do this at the 
tugh school level as you suggest, the cost would be similar-is that 
correct or is that not correct? 

of ¥if • ¥ ^" *® $40-$50 million range if we did this 

a,,i:iL%.^^ grade levels and subjects. Typically, NAEP does three 
subjects at a time ui three grade levels, if we did all nine of those 
o^i basis, we'd be looking at a $40-$50 million fed- 

eral cost. That IS my royal estimate. 

Senator Simon. And when we talk about 38 States, Puerto Rico 
has^more students than 27 of our States. Is Puerto Rico hicluded S? 

lu^bia^lTonS-^"^*""^^ ^"'^^"^^ ^^''^'^ °^ ^ 
Senator Simon. I think we have an answer back there, 
benator Bingaman. Mr. Sweet. 

Mr. Sweet. Puerto Rico isn't. Guam and the Virgin Islands are; 
Amencan Samoa and Puerto Rico are not. ^lanua are, 

fhpv wl Simon. And they are just opting out on their own, or 
SvSet " indicated a willmgness-tf I may address this to Mr. 

Mr. Sweet. Guam originally said they were. The indications have 
fw S' '^^T,™"^^' and for some reason, we got a letter saying 
fSfno - •I'?>°''^i"?>^°"S^ be able to participate. The communica- 
tl^vJ^iwS ^""^ originally said that 

Senator SimOi^. Could you let me know on that? 
Mr. Sweet. Yes. 

Senator Simon. And then if I could just add one other comment, 
because I was going through Dr. Graham's prepared statement for 
£f i!? ' and one area it addresses-and I know it is not the sub- 
^W?S?r:if the interdependence of all these things. She says, 
fw nViS?®/^'^'^''®"."*,^®"ca today will spend some part of 
a single-parent family. Even the single child 
Dom into a two-parent family m which one adult works full-time at 
the minimum wage will live 11 percent below the poverty line 
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Major increases, more than 1 million new poor children annually, 
came in the early 1980s. Recent Fordham University studies re- 
vealed that 1987 was the worst year for children in two decades. 
Poor children are less likely to be healthy than their more affluent 
compatriots, and their development is more likely to be rocky, par- 
ticularly in terms of those mysterious but essential qualities of self- 
esteem and motivation. Children who are not healthy will have 
special difficulties in school. While it is the obligation of public 
schools to do as well as they can with every child, healthy or not, 
assured and motivated or not, the schools are much more likely to 
be effective with children who come to them healthy, assured and 
motivated." 

I took some of these thmgs out of context, but I don't think I 
abused what you had to say. 

Let me just again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding the 
hearing on this. I tfunk this is an area where we have to do better. 
And I think the real question is whether we really do have a crisis, 
whether there really is a sense of emergency here. And the difficul- 
ty with the education crisis, if I can use that word, is that it just 
kind of gradually creeps up on us. It is not like a San Francisco 
earthquake— all of a sudden it is there, and we can see it, and it is 
dramatic. We have an educational earthquake, only it has been a 
gradual thing, and its cost is infinitely greater than the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. I appreciate your 
being here. 

I think some of the response that Mr. Finrx gave to oenator 
Simon there perhaps covers part of this, but if in fact Congress de- 
cided that it wanted to go ahead and have a meaningful, compre- 
hensive ability to assess the improvements in education in this 
country during this next decade, that would mean we would have 
to do certain things in 1990 and beyond, and we would have to sub- 
stantially beef up our ability to assess where we are and the per- 
formance of our students. What would be the outlines of a good 
program? You were talking about nine tests per year 

Mr. Finn. Every 2 years on the current plan. 

Senator Bingaman. Every 2 years, we would do nine tests. At 
what grade levels would you carry out the testing? 

Mr. Finn. The National Assessment now is operating at grades 4, 
8 and 12, and it typically, as I said, it is conducted in three subjects 
at a time. For example, this current school year we are assessing 
reading, math and science, and in 1992 it will be reading, math and 
writing. Science skips over to 1994, when history comes on line as 
well. There is a sequence. 

Senator Bingaman. Is the reading, math, and science tests that 
are being done this year in those three grade levels based on a 
25,000 person sample? 

Mr. Finn. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. So we don't have enough data to make State- 
by-State comparisons in anything but math based on this year. 
Mr. Finn. That's correct at the eighth grade level. 
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Senator Bingaman. So the first thing to do would be to beef up 
the sample size so that we could do State-by-State comparisons in 
the subjects we test in; is that basically right? 

Mr. Finn. If you want State-level baseline data, and I do and I 
think the Govemore do, then yes, that would be the first thing to 
do to get it. Bear in mind that this is a slow process; even very 
rapid action on this front would involve the 1992 cycle rather than 
the 1990 cycle. The 1990 cycle is already locked in. 

The State-by-State aspect is not the only area of national assess- 
ment that warrants some development and some improvement. For 
example, we are largely the prisoners of a multiple choice test 
format, and as Dean Graham has alluded, that cuts out a lot of the 
things we'd really like to know about what students can do, and 
therefore some research and development on better modes of as- 
sessment is indicated as well. 

Senator Bingaman. Now, let me just make sure I imderstand 
this thing. In 1990 we will be testing math, science and reading at 
the eighth grade level 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. And we will not be testing at 
the fourth grade and the twelfth grade, even the 25,000? 

Mr. Finn. No, no. I guess I didn't make myself clear. We'll be 
doing math, science and reading at all three grade levels. 

Senator Bingaman. But the only one that will be the large 
sample that will permit State-by-State comparison is at the eighth 
grade level. 

Mr. Finn. In math. 

Senator Bingaman. In math. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

^ Senator Bingaman. So you are suggesting that we be in a posi- 
tion that every 2 years, we test three subjects, at least three sub- 
jects, at all three levels 

Mr. Finn. 

Senator Bingaman [continuing]. Or are you suggesting we test 
more? 

Mr. Finn. Well, as I said, what we started out to do 18 months 
ago seemed daring at the time. To add subjects and to increase 
above three subjects per cycle is even more daring. And we have 
some subjects left out. I would personally feel a Tot better if we 
could produce State-level data in the subjects we are already as- 
sessing—reading, writing, math, science, and history. To add to 
those things like foreign languages, art and music would, I think, 
require a fair amount of development work up front in order to 
figure out how to assess them. 

So it is a question of how much information do you want. To 
have State-level data in the five subjects I mentioned would be an 
amazing accomplishment. 

Senator Bjngaman. But if you had State-level data in the five 
subjects each 2 years, starting in 1992, that would be as much as 
the system could consume or possibly handle. 

Mr. Finn. The system, also, would tell you that that would be a 
lot more than it could consume by 1992 and that you have dis- 
cussed too large a plan. But that is, in my own personal view, the 
kind of plan we ought to be thinking through, yes. 
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Senator Bingaman. Should the information be broken down 
below the State level? Is that totally unrealistic? I asked Mr. Cross 
this, and he indicated that breaking the information down further 
would be another couple of quantum leaps ahead. In my State we 
have 88 school districts. Is it totally unrealistic to think that since 
we are going to be testing, it ought to be done in a way that vari- 
ous school districts could also know how they are doing relative to 
other school districts? 

Ms. Graham. I think that is a cost question. That is a question of 
investment and how much the Federal Government wishes to put 
into this activity as opposed to other activities. My view is that it 
could certainly be done, but it is simply a question of cost, and 
whether this is the wisest expenditure of the Federal dollar in edu- 
cation. 

Senator Bingaman. The reason that I raise it, and it seems to me 
it might be worth the cost, is we make a big thing out of the fact 
that local school boards are supposed to be in there, responsible for 
the quality of the schools. It seems a little unfair to go to your local 
school board and say we've got substandard schools here, or you 
folks haven't done what you should have to educate my child, if the 
local school board doesn't have any information about where the 
deficiencies are and how they are stacking up relative to other 
schLol districts and so on. If you are going to have policymaking at 
the local school district level, then shouldn't you provide informa- 
tion to those people who are making that policy? 

Finn. A couple of points. Senator. As you know, there are 
almost 16,000 local districts across the country. And while New 
Mexico has 88, as you have said, Texas next door has about 1,000 
all by itself, and Oklahoma has 600-some, most of them consisting 
of just one school, and with relatively small enrollments. At that 
level, to provide district-level data, you are in effect going to be 
testing every kid in the district. You will be moving far away from 
what we now^ think of as a sample-based test rather than an indi- 
vidual child-based test. 

My own view of this is that Congress should consider lifting the 
prohibition that currently makes it impossible for States that want 
to use national assessment within the State. I believe that a rea- 
sonable next step would be to allow States that want to use these 
tests or items from these tests within the State for Ste^e assess- 
ment purooses to do so, which currently they cannot do under the 
statute. And if you want to go on from there to make some re- 
sources available to assist States that want to do this within the 
State, I think that would be a reasonable thing to consider. 

I guess I am waiy—this comes partly out of having been in Mr. 
Cross' job for a while— of asking the Federal apparatus to actually 
get itself together to produce data for 16,000 different units around 
the country with the awareness that every one of those unite is 
going to want the data to be exactly correct. 

Senator Bingaman. I can see it is a monumental undertaking, 
yes. 

Ms. Graham. My wariness, I think, supplement's Professor 
Finn's in that good as the assessment is— and I think the assess- 
ment is pretty good; it is good for what do you call it — cogni- 
tive 
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Mr. Finn. Learning outcomes. 



Ms. Graham [continuing]. Cognitive learning outcomes. There 
are a lot of other things you want out of what happens to a kid in 
school besides the narrow piece that the assessment is »;urrently 
constructed to address. Some of them are broader cognitive learn- 
ing outcomes than even the assessment is good at getting at, and 
there are other activities that you want a child to get out of school 
that are cognitive at base, too. 

I would very much value having local school boards and parents 
and the broader community involved in assessing the performance 
of the school along a broader base than simply that which the 
NAEP measures and would support activities that would bring in 
other kinds of assessment besides the NAEP at the individual 
building level. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, I would certainly agree with you that 

rjrhaps there should be other assessments made, but I guess again 
get back— and I am sounding like a broken record— to the ques- 
tion is it really fair to parents to say you should get more involved, 
you should be talking to your school, you should demand better 
performance by your school district, if we don't give them any in- 
formation about how their school district is doing or how their 
school is doing, and the only information they get is through these 
commercially available tests that are totally inaccurate. So that is 
the problem. 

It seems to me if we want parents to take an active part— and as 
I said. Dr. Cavazos points out that nobody seems sufficiently con- 
cerned about the quality of education— one way to get them con- 
cerned 18 to send them out a report saying yours is the 88th school 
distnct m the State as far as the performance of your students. 
Th&t v/ould ^et them concerned, I would think, if anything would, 
if you publicize that properly. 

Mr. FmN.^ Senator, three or four States, I have actually seen 
them in California and Illinois— are now producing from the State 
level what they call school building report cards. Every school in 
the State has produced for it and made public a study of informa- 
tion about how that school is doing on various indicators including 
test scores. In California, for example, they use the California as- 
sessment program as data for this. They also look at completion 
rates and attendance rates and discipline rates. There is a variety 
of mfonnation that parents can get about their school from these 
school buildmg report cards that the State is now generating. New 
Jersey has declared that it is going to begin to produce these kinds 
of report cards. These are made public as well. 

If you made it possible for a State that wanted to do this to cor- 
relate its State testing program with the national assessment pro- 
gram, you would actually then have the makings of school building 
report cards on which parents could see how their school was doing 
m a national context without the Federal Government having to 
come m and administer the test. That would be my view of how 
this might work in a world in which all the States shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of informing the parents, as some States are now 
doing. 

Ms. Graham. Another example of this is Vermont, where the 
current Commissioner of Education, Richard Mills, is exploring the 
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integration of the Vermont assessment with the NAEP and aug- 
menting that with maintaining student portfolios. That is, it shows 
how a child's work has progressed over the course of a year and 
can be formally assessed as well, which is another variation on the 
same theme. 

Senator Bingaman. Now, this idea of school building report 
cards, what you are saying, or at least what I am understanding, is 
that getting to the point where we have school building report 
cards for all school buildings in the country is a good thing. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Graham. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. It is a question of how to get there and 
whether the Federal Government should try to get us there in a 
heavy-handed way or should provide some incentives with the hope 
that we will gravitate toward that over the next decade or two. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bingaj^an. But there is a general agreement that 
having that type of report would be useful. 

Mr. F[NN. In recent months I have seen news accounts of several 
other States resolving that they want to do this kind of thing also. 
But you might ask your capable staff to send for samples from 
places like California, they can actually send you sample school 
report cards, and you can see what these look like and then visual- 
ize how such an arrangement might be fostered around the coun- 
try. 

It is a very useful way of informing parents and voters and tax- 
payers about educational performance at the level that counts the 
most, "vhich is the individual school. 

Ms. Graham. From the child's point of view, the child does not 
go to school in California. The child goes to school in "x" school in 
Compton. And from the child's point of view, that is what matters. 

Senator Bingam.an. Okay. Let me ask about the timeliness of all 
this information. I noticed in your comments here, Mr. Finn, you 
indicate that they are aiming to speed thin^ up to 12- to 15-month 
lag time. Again, it strikes me that much quicker turnaround would 
be much more valuable as far as policymaking goes. If you are in 
the position of making policy, and information comes in that is a 
year or 2 years old, you can persuade yourself that this is old infer- 
mation, and we've done a lot to improve things around here, and 
there is really no problem that isn't being addressed, and you can 
sort of shelve it at that point and get on about your business. 

If you got the test results from next February's test in time to 
plan for the next school year, you would perhaps take it much 
more seriously. Is there a major reason why we can't do this quick- 
ly? I mean, we've got the IRS handling I don't know how many tax 
returns nationally. With computer capability today, why can t we 
get this information out more quicklj[? 

Mr. Fnm. Senator, this is reminiscent of those times when I 
would ask one of my children why they weren't getting A's; instead 
they were getting 6's. And I would get a lot of elaborate explana- 
tions as to why that particular paper didn't have an A on it, but 
nevertheless it did not. Mr. Sweet and others from the Department 
can give you the kinds of explanations that I listened to for 
years in the Department about why national assessment data is so 
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slow to process, analyze and report. It is slow. I still don't believe 
that it needs to be so slow. It is partly a resource constraint. It is 
partly a technical design question of how that assessment is put to- 
gether. 

But, as I noted in my testimony, California's assessment program 
tests more kids than NAEP, and they turn their data around be- 
tween May and August each year. 

It is possible. It is not being done. Tm not sure I know why. 

Senator Bingaman. What should Congress do to get it to 
happen? Everything we do is either micro-management or in some 
other way objectionable, but is there something that Congress 
should be doing other than just holding hearinp? 

Mr. Finn. Well, sir, you are acquainted with the tools available 
to you. You could try paying a bounty for early publication of data. 
I have never seen this done. Alternatively, you could have the 
money disappear in the sixth month after the test is given if the 
reports are not by then published. That would assuredly concen- 
trate the attention of the Executive Branch. 

Senator Bingaman. That sounds like a constructive suggestion. 

On the same question about the difference between goab, stand- 
ards, norms and indicators which I posed to Mr. Cross, we have a 
panel that is supposed to figure out indicators: What are we asking 
them to do? Is there some accepted distinction between these terms 
that would let us know what we are up to? Fm not sure what the 
Governors will come up with, and what they are thinking about 
how specific their goals f 'lould be. Obviously, we'll ja3t have to see 
on that 

:^T?^®^® ^ ^ group that is starting to meet this month, and also 
NAEP has a group-; — 
Mr. Finn. Governing Board. 

Senator Bingaman. Yes, Wasn't there a direction given to NAEP 
a year or so ago to come up with goals or standards or something? 
Nothmg has happened on that, right? 

Mr. Finn. The Governing Board has about 10 statutory responsi- 
bilities. And the Governing Board, you should understand, has now 
existed for 11 months since it actually had its first meeting. One of 
its statutory responsibilities, if I can quote the statute, is to estab- 
lish appropriate achievement goals for each of the grades and sub- 
jects m which the test is given. NAEP currently just describes 
where we are. The idea is that the Governing Board would say 
where we ought to be in that grade and subject level. 

Senator Bingaman. This is in cognitive learning outcomes. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bingaman. Okay. 

Mr. Finn. In other words, say we conclude that 60 percent of all 
eighth graders should be at level 300 on the NAEP scale rather 
than level 250, where they are today. It would give us a target a 
goal; to phoot for. 

. Board will come up with such goals; it is its 

job to do so. The Board hopes and desires that this process be inte- 
grated m some way with what the Governors are up to. It would be 
a mistake for the Board to go spinning off all by itself, setting goals 
for leammg outcomes if the Governors and others are doing simi- 
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larly. I think these processes ought to be at least synchronized with 
each other. 

Ms. Graham. NAEP has also augmented in addition to the Gov- 
erning Board which.Professor Finn chairs by Congress' request the 
study being done by the National Academ^ of Education to jffer 
guidance on the policies around the State-by-State testing that 
NAEP will undertake. So this is yet another point of view on the 
general question of goals, standards, indicator, et cetera. 

Mr. Finn. A goal is simply a statement of where you would like 
to be. It is my goal to get to Santa Fe on Sunday because I have to 
go to a conference there. An indicator is a neutral measure of how 
rapidly you are getting toward a goal that you previously set. My 
measure of whether I get to Santa Fe on Sunday, my indicator, will 
be whether the plane flies 550 miles an hour to Albuquerque. 

The other two terms you used, standards and norms, both carry 
with them the idea of prescription^ that somebody is going to say 
where we ought to be, not just how fast we are moving, but where 
we ought to be. This would be a new thing in American educa- 
tion—indeed, I think is the missing piece in our reform efforts to 
date. We haven't actually paused to say what we think ought to 
come out the other end of our education system. 

Senator Bingaman. Your understanding of what your Board has 
been directed to do is to establish goals and not standards. 

Mr. Finn. I'm probably going to confuse yet afc, uin what I con- 
fused a minute ago. The Board sees the goals that it is sapposed to 
establish as a statement of where the country ought to be. 

Let me by it this way. If nothing else happens, the Board will 
use its existing tests and scales and come to some conclusion 
through a consultative and consensus process about where children 
ought to be on those scales as opposed to simply describing where 
they are, which has been the historic function of NAEP. 

Whether anybody will take seriously the Board's view of where 
we ought to be, whether anyone alters their behavior in the after- 
math of the Board specifying where it thinks we ought to be, is an 
open question. The Board has no enforcement mechanism, it has no 
policymaking mechanism in terms of what is taught. 

Senator Bingaman. How is the Board going about the business of 
setting those goals? Do you have a staff dedicated to that, or how 
do you do that? 

Mr. Finn. We don't know yet. In the first 11 months, our biggest 
job has been to try to decide what is soing to be on the test pnd 
how the test is going to be conducted. The goal-setting part of it is 
something the Board has had a couple of preliminary discussions 
about. We do have a capable professional staff of eight, but they 
have the entire across-the-board responsibility including determin- 
ing what is going to be on the test, which is probably the Board's 
foremost responsibility. 

We don't know yet how we are going to set goals. Eleven months 
into it, we have had several preliminary conversations about how 
we might do vhis. Then the summit came along. 

Senator Bingaman. How are you plugged into the Governors' 
eff ^t goals? I don't know how they are going about it, either. 

1* riNN. No one does. 
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Senator Bingaman. This is quite encouraging. You don't know 
how you are doing it, and they don't know how they are doing it, 
and nobody knows how either one of you are doing it. 

Mr. Finn. I assure you that we will do our job, given another 
year or so in which to do it. The National Governors' Association 
have been m touch with us and vice versa; we are aware of each 
other and have made known our willingness and availability to 
assist them or work with them, and at this moment, the response is 
of the We 11 get back to you," variety, but with the tone of voice 
that suggests that they really will once they get their own process- 
es settled. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, let me ask one sort of final question to 
both of you or either of you. Congress has directed what will 
happen in the area of testing all to a fairly large extent; and I un- 
derstand the politics of it is such that Mr. Cross testified that it 
would not be appropriate for the Executive Branch to make some 
of these decisions absent a Congressional direction or authorization 
to do so. He can't change the test that he gives or the size of the 
sample or a lot of these things unless Congress comes in and tells 
hun to; I gather that is the political context we are in although I 
don t know. I don't mean that it is a legal restraint on him, but I 
gathered from what he said that it was sort of a political process 
that we had to go through to develop the consensus as to v/hat we 
would do in these areas. 

If that's wrong, correct me. But basically what I want to know is 
what Congress should do at this stage, starting in November of 
1989, to gear up the Federal effort to do what the Federal Govern- 
ment should reasonably expect to do in the testmg area in particu- 
lar and also in the assessment area. 

Ms. Graham. Let me take a crack at that. I think it is important 
to recognize that the NAEP came about because after the original 
a^cussions about the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 
1965, Congress believed that it had no baseline data to know 
whether or not that Federal aid program was going to do any good 
or not. That's the origin of it. And there was enormous objection in 
the States at that tune to any kind of reporting other than in the 
largest possible unit of analysis which is the United States of 
America. 

That has changed, and that has changed dramatically in the last 
Z or d years. So the question you are asking now about what Con- 
gress can do is germane. I would add that the issue about what 
Um^ess can do about testing is really a tip of the iceberg question. 

1 thmk the reason Congress is so concerned about testing is be- 
cause Congress is dissatisfied with the academic performance of 
lots of American schoolchildren. And the real issue is not just test- 
ing; finding out more about testing is not going to improve their 
performance. There has to be more activity by Congress than just 
on the testing front to improve the performance of the schoolchil- 
dren. I would hate to see a conversation end on the subject of test- 
mg and the extension of NAEP without more attention to what the 
Confess can do to ensure that children learn more in school, and 
on that subject there has not been as much discussion or as much 
activity as seems to me to be justified. 
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Senator Bingaman. I agree totally with yoiir comment. The 
reason I am focusing on the whole issue of information, very frank- 
ly, is not only that that is what our jurisdiction is, but that seems 
to be something that the Governors and the administration agree 
we properly have a role in. When you get into actually improving 
the schools as distinct from telling the schools that they are not 
improving, there is a lot of disagreement. As you know, we have 
had hearmgs here where Richard Darman has said there will be no 
additional resources for education from this administration; essen- 
tially, that's the position as I understand it. I think he's talking 
about any significant increases in resources, so perhaps increasing 
the resources of our information-gathering is something that would 
be acceptable and is something we could get administration as well 
as the Governors' support for .bo that's what Tm talking about. 

I agree with much that you said in your written testimony about 
how we ought to increase Chapter I funding, we ought to increase 
Head Start funding, and we ought to do a lot of these things. 

Mr. Finn. 

Mr. Finn. Senator, first let me say that I think by the end of its 
December meeting, the Board that I chair will have a collective 
recommendation about changes that Congress mijght want to con- 
sider making in national assessment; so it won't just be the chair- 
man speaking on his own; at that Board meeting I think we will 
come to some collective view. 

Secondly, I hope that you are going to invite in people like Gov- 
ernor Clinton and Governor Campbell and Governor Branstad to 
talk about this from the Governors' standpoint because I think 
theirs is a very important perspective to add to this ^liscussion. As 
you do so, you may want to consider talking with your colleagues 
on the Labor and Human Resources Committee— certainly Sena- 
tors Kennedy and Hatch and Pell have shown a very considerable 
interest in this topic — about reopening the statute under which 
these things are authorized, and doing so in a fairly timely fashion 
so that plans and the resources can then be generated. 

In the previous instance, the Executive Branch took the lead in 
suggesting changes in this area. Perhaps it will again; I don't 
know. But the Congress could also take the lead here. 

The previous time, as you also know, the main interest came on 
the Senate side. On the other side of Capitol BMl there was much 
wariness about these things. I don't know whether that has dissi- 
pated or not. But that is a consideration, too. 

This is a very fast-moving target. Eighteen months ago we had 
what looked at the time to be audacious; we have an 11-month-old 
Governing Board; we have a month-old summit, and we've got a lot 
of things m flux. We've got hungry State officials wanting more in- 
formation, and I think we ought to be helping them try to sate that 
hunger with more federally generated information. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you both very much. It has been very 
useful testimony, and we appreciate it. 

Our next panel is Denis Doyle and Dick Corbett. Will you please 
come forward? 

Denis Doyle is a Senior Research Fellow at the Hudson Institute. 
He was previously the Director of E-ducation Policy Studies and 
Human Capital Studies at the American Enterprise Institute. In 
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the Government, he has served as Assistant Director for School Pi- 
nance and Organmtion at the National Institute of Education, and 
Director of the Edr.cation Voucher Demonstration Program at the 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. He was the Project Director 
for the Committee for Economic Development Path-Breaking 
Study, "Investment in our Children: Business and the Public 
Schools.'' He is also the co-author of "Excellence in Education: The 
States Take Charge," and co-author of the recent book, "Winning 
the Brain Race," with David Reams. 

Dick Corbett is Co-Director of the Applied Research Project at 
Research for Better Schools. Mr. Corbett received his Ph.D. in 
Social Foundations of Education from the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. His research focuses on contextual influ- 
ences in the implementation of education policies, programs and 
practices at the local level. He has recently completed a major 
study on school reform, which will be described in his forthcoming 
book, "Testing, Reform and Rebellion." 

We appreciate both of you being here. Mr. Doyle, if you wish to 
go first, go right ahead. 

TESTIMONY OF DENIS P. DOYLE, SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW, 
HUDSON INSTITUTE, CHEVY CHASE, MD ^ 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Chairman, I am honored to be here today. It is a 
pleasure to be v/ith you. I will be mercifully brief. 

I have been preceded by both distinguished and knowledgeable 
witnesses, all of whom I have worked with, and one of whom I have 
worked for. Dr. Graham; it is a pleasure to be in her company 
today. 

Rattier than repeating what she and Dr. Finn and others have 
said, let me simply note that I come to you today from, as it were, 
a business perspective. I am not myself a businessman, but I have 
worked very closely over the past 5 years with business leaders 
who are concerned about the quality of American education. 

As you have noted in your gracious opening remarks, I had the 
privilege of being the Project Director for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development's study, "Investing in our Children", and was 
able to co-author with David Keams, CEO of Xerox, the book 
Wuming the Brain Race," and last week, Business Week pub- 
lished a special supplement of 144 pages on education. Not surpris- 
ingly, the points are very much the same in each of these studies, 
not just because I was involved in them but because I think the 
issues speak for themselves. They are quite simple and quite 
straightforward, and they need not be complicated. 

As David Keams is fond of saying, competing in a global world 
economy requires a world class work force, and to have a world 
class work force we must have world class schools. 

Dramng from the experience of the modem high-tech firm, 
which I think is the appropriate metaphor in terms of thinking 
about what our education system must look like and produce, it is 
clear that the procedures that they follow have a direct bearing on 
our schools and our Government entities that oversee what our 
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schools do. Those have to do with setting goals. We have talked 
about what those are. The}^ can be ephemeral, but they are critical- 
ly important. No firm in the world could exist for a day without 
clearly specified goals, and certainly could not last very long with- 
out goals that are realized. That, of course, is the next step, to es- 
tablfeh standards and devise ways to measure those standards, how 
they are both set and met. They serve numerous purposes, not 
least feedback to the organization, so it can continue moving for- 
w£.rd, course-correct and improve its performance. 

In educational terms, speaking in light of the Nation as a whole, 
we need to be able to do two very broad things— one, to compare 
ourselves to ourselves, both as between States, and within States as 
between districts, ideally even between school buildings; we need to 
do what the business community thinks of as competitive bench- 
marking, to find out how the competition performs and why it per- 
forms as it does, to learn lessons that will be useful in improving 
your own performance. 

Perhaps more to the point in the modem economy, what Peter 
Drucker now calls the "transnational economy", an economy in 
which no longer can any single nation or single corporation influ- 
ence outcomes, but rather, outcomes are influenced by a global 
economy which marches to its own beat, we need to be able to com- 
pare ourselves to other countries. 

Lei me conclude with that. I think that it is most -^^riking, and in 
my prepared testimony which I will leave with the Committee, I 
include s copy of a recent piece I did for the Op-Ed pages of the Los 
Ajigeles "Kmes,^ but to briefly summarize, our most ardent com- 
petitors are ordinarily thought to be the J^^panese. They have ex- 
traordinary schools. As Merry White observes, their secret trade 
weapon is their schools, their capacity to produce the world's best- 
educated work force. Their knowledge about their schools in terms 
of factual material is really quite striking and impressive. They 
should be the envy of Americans. They know a lot about what they 
do and how they do it. 

Let me also provide Merry White's other admonition, and that is 
we should look at Japan and hold them up as a mirror, not a blue- 
print It is not our objective to copy them, but to learn from them 
as they have learned from us. 

But perhaps more to the point in terms of issues that have great- 
er resonance with American legal and historical traditions is the 
emerging work in Europe and the European Roimd Table of Indus- 
trialists, a newly-formed group, modelled in some important re- 
spects upon American busineoS groups in the European context. 
There are two words that are criticall}^ important in that title. One 
is "European"; the other is "industrialists. ' 

This group meets as C5EOs of major industries, not as industry 
representatives, b > as men and women who have reached the pil- 
lars of industrial and commercial accomplishment. 

The other operative word is "European." For the first time I sup- 
pose since the Holy Roman Empire, Europeans are really thinking 
in a Pan European sense, no longer thinking as Frenchmen or 
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ingful decisions about how to improve schools. Let me just be brief. 
Fll make two points and reach a conclusion and then I'll be done. 

Information about student achievement outcomes or, as we've 
called them today, cognitive learning outcomes, may help assess 
school performance, but those outcomes are not helpful in deter- 
miriihg how schools should change to improve that performance. 
Let me give you an example. 

Suppose the superintendent in Albuquerque learns that com- 
pared to Santa Fe, reading scores are lower m Albuquerque. Well, 
that information in and of itself may tell the superintendent that 
she needs to do a better job in Albuquerque of getting students to 
read; but it gives very little guidance as to what kind of better job 
should be done in Albuquerque. 

Should Albuquerque spend more time on reading Should Albu- 
querque instruct reading in different ways? Should they get better 
reading teachers? Should they have a better classroom environ- 
ment? Should they focus on critical thinking? 

The information itself on reading provides no guidance whatso- 
ever as to how to make those meaningful decisions about improv- 
ing schools. 

Let's think for a minute how t hools operate to think about what 
kinds of information we might need to get. Very simplistically, the 
way schools operate to improve learning is this. Administrators 
behave in ways that should encourage teachers to behave in ways 
that should enable students to behave in ways that then lead to 
learning. 

We have to focus on the behaviors of people in the educational 
system to improve performance, and we have to have information 
on the behavior of people in educational systems to improve per- 
formance. 

For example, to compare as I have indicated the reading scores 
between Albuquerque and San a Fe gives us very little guidance. If 
we want to get the American public interested in getting involved 
in what they can do to improve their schools, maybe what we need 
to have is information on whether or not students in Albuquerque 
are completing their assignments at the same rate that students in 
Santa Fe are completing their assignments. Maybe we need to have 
information on how much training teachers in Albuquerque have 
had in teaching reading across all content areas versus the teach- 
ers in Santa Fe. Maybe we need to know how much time adminis- 
trators in Albuquerque spend on instruction-related matters as op- 

osed to the administrative kinds of matters in Albuquerque versus 

anta Fe. 

Those are the kinds of information that we can then turn to to 
figure out what the system has to do differently to improve instruc- 
tion. 

Information on student weaknesses can indicate that there is a 
system weakness, but they do not tell you what that system weak- 
ness is, and they are not helpful in trying to identify ways to cor- 
rect the system ^veaknesses. 

The second point I'd like to make is one that you also made in 
your questions to the previous panel. Information has to be collect- 
ed at the level at v/hich action is expected. If you expect parents 
and teachers and administrators in Albuquerque to take action, 
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then you have to have information on Albuquerque for them to 
take that action. 

For example, let's put a third school district mto the comparisons 
here and say that we ve already bought the idea that what we need 
to get information on is the behavior in the system as opposed to 
the product of the system. So now, the superintendent in Las 
Cruces is looking at a comparison of the rate at which students 
complete assignments versus Albuquerque and Santa Fe and sees 
that the students in Santa Fe do complete their assignments more 
th^ m Albuquerque and says, "Well, maybe that's what we need 
to do. 

But that may not be the case m Las Cruces. It may be m Las 
Cruces that students are completing their assignments but they 
still aren t reading better. So then that would lead them to say, 
weU, the problem isn't gettmg students to complete assignments; 
the problem is in the assignments that we get students to complete, 
bo it would take them on another tack. But just having that com- 
parison between Albuquerque and Santa Fe is not going to do 
much m Las Cruces. 

So we need to collect information at the level at which action is 
expected. There is no question, absolutely no question whatsoever, 
thatproviding comparisons of school districts can stunulate activi- 
ty. The question is whether we provide the information that stunu- 
lates the nght kind of activity. And normally, mformation on stu- 
dent outcomes stimulates the wrong kind of activity in school dis- 
tiicte because it is too easy to manipulate dishonestly test scores 
and It IS very easy to honestly try to do better on test scores and 
Ignore other learning outcomes. 

^ So where does that lead me? What is my conclusion? My conclu- 
sion on the Federal role in all this is that what we need from the 
ilederal level are policies of support— support for data collection at 
the local level-because the poUcies for action will be made at the 
local level. Decisions about how to improve schools, matter how 
many summits we hold and no matter how many mandates we 
pve, those decisions eventually will be made by administrators, 
teachers, parents and students at the local level, and that's where 
the mformation has to be collected. 
Thank you. 

Senator B .ngaman. Thank you very much. 

Let me s<je if I understand the distinction here that you are 
trying to miike with the position that some of the earlier witnesses 
took, particilarly Mr. Finn, on the value of assessmg performance 
of students, 

You are indicating that doing assessments of student perform- 
^ce in a way that allows comparisons does stimulate activity at 
the local level, particularly by those schools that are not perform- 
ing as well. But your thought is that it is counterproductive be- 
cause It stunulates the wrong kind of activity or it focuses atten- 
^ set kids to do better on tests instead of other things. 

Mr. CoRBETT. Right. 

Senator Bingaman. How do you stimulate the activity that you 
thmk ought to be stunulated? What do you suggest?^I-understand 
your gener^ statem^ that the Federal^Gbvemment should be 
supportive of local schools setting their own levels and all, but I 
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think very frankly, when we get into the political debate about 
should we do more in education, should we do less, should we in- 
crease funding, should we not, it always comes down to people 
saying, we keep pumping money in and we still don't have any im- 
provement in the outcome; our kids aren't doing as well as the kids 
in South Korea. So we are faced with that all the time. 

How do we structure something that gets us to the point where 
our kids are doing better relative to South Korea and other parts 
of the world so that when the international comparisons come 
back, we are not accused of spending all our time on process and 
no time on product? 

Mr. CoRBETT. Several things are in the question. One is the im- 
portance of international comparisons. I won't debate that with 
you. I would lose that one, I'm sure, if we got into an argument 
over that one. 

Senator Bingaman. Do you disagree with Mr. Doyle's assessment 
that it is important for our kids to have as much facility with some 
of these skills as foreign students have? 

Mr. CJoRBETT. I am not disagreeing with his statement that stu- 
dents should have that much facility. What I am disagreeing with 
is whether collecting information to enable those comparisons is 
the information to enable us to maJxe meaningful decisions about 
school improvement. And the broi:en record that I will keep 
coming back to is making meaningful decisions. 

There is a difference between information that enables us to 
assess and compare school performance and information that en- 
ables us to compare and assess school performance and leads^ to 
meaningful decisions. And that is what I am going to keep coming 
back to. 

In terms of the governmental role in that, it comes down to, I 
would be one of those people who would say the Grovernment 
should get involved in trying to encourage process over product 
outcomes; that given appropriate attention on the right kinds of be- 
havior of teachers, administrators, students, and parents and 
school systems, we are going to see kids reading better. 

A quick example, just to make it a concrete example. I was talk- 
ing with a principal in Wisconsin this past summer, and he gave 
me a good example on this precise issue. They were having a prob- 
lem with their reading scores, and they decided to focus on the 
completion of student assignments, whether students did their 
homework and whether students completed their assignments in 
class. They devised a program to ensure that every day, every stu- 
dent that attended school that day was going to complete every as- 
signment. They focused on that for 2 or 3 years. At the end of the 
2r or 3-year period, their reading scores started going up. 

Now, they didn't focus on the reading scores. They focused on 
student behavior and on what teachers could do to get students to 
complete assignments. And I would say that that sort of change in 
that system is going to lead to a4ongerrlasting3ene|U for those stu- 
dents than if they simply said all right, we're reaHing poorly at 
third grade on reading comprehension, let's get every third grade 
teacher 

Senator Bingaman. Well, what was the impetus for them puttmg 
so much emphasis on doing these 
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Mr. C!oRBETr. Tm not disagreeing at all that that information is 
important to have. 

Senator BiNGAMAN. If they hadn't been told, look, your kids are 
net performing up to standard, then they probably would not have 
sat down and said, okay, we want to start getting these assign- 
ments done. 

Mr. C!oRBETT. But the additional point is that they then needed 
additional information to make meaningful decisions. 

Senator Bingaman. I agree with that totally. I mean, obviously, 
just getting a report back from Washington or from the State de- 
partment of education or whatever, saying your kids are at the 
bottom of the heap, doesn't tell them how to fix it. Without that, 
however, they may just go along fat and happy, thinking every- 
thing's great here in River City. Is that wrong? 

Mr. CoRBETT. No, that's not wrong, but we never get beyond fo- 
cusing on the students— we'll spend $15 million on NAEP, and 
thats going to be the end of the contribution in collecting educa- 
tional information. 

Senator Bingaman. As I understood Dr. Graham's comment, she 
was saying that the Federal Government needs to do a tremendous 
amount to help local schools know how to improve once they tell 
them that they need to improve, that is the research piece of it. 

Mr. C!0RBETT. Yes, but the purpose of research is to help us gen- 
eralize across settings. The purpose of policy is to help us to specify 
action within settings. Those are two different kinds of information 
that are needed there. So we need the research, obviously, to help 
iis understand the connection between teacher behavior and stu- 
dent behavior, but we also need additional information that helps 
us to understand what it is like to try to conduct those activities in 
a setting where there are few resources or in a setting where there 
are lots of resources. So we are not just making the research infor- 
mation and the assessment information distinction there. 

Senator Bingaman. Okay. Mr. Doyle, from what I gather from 
your latest book, you do not agree with Mr. Corbett— or maybe you 
do— but at least in emphasis, I gather you do come out fairly 
strongly for having a better ability to assess or hold people ac- 
<^ountable for higher academic standards and would do that 
through standardized nationwide tests. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Doyle. No. You are fundamentally correct. I think Mr. Cor- 
betts points are on target in terms of local jurisdictions. Data has 
to be useful and collected for a purpose. The national purpose, how- 
ever, IS to find out what we know and are able to do as a people, 
and that's not a very complicated or very long list. It includes 
thmgs like standard written and spoken English, it includes knowl- 
edge of mathematics, knowledge of the great principles of democra- 
cy and of literature— I can do the enumeration quite quickly. We 
have the testing instruments readily available. The Foreign Service 
Institute, for example, has extraordinarily sophisticated and useful 
tests for langattge mastery which could be applied not just for Eng- 
lish but routinely used for other languages. 

The issue I think at the national level is to find out what we 
think people should know and to measure the extent to which we 
know it in some useful and capable way. 
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At tlie district level, the example I use at least in my speeches is 
that every high school in America should be able to graduate 
youngsters of norm^ intelligence and normal physical ability who 
are rf)le to pass an armed forces qualifying examination, who are 
able to pass the examination to become a Federal Express delivery 
truck driver. These are simple, straightforward and easily- meas- 
ured tasks. I am prepared to debate some of the more arcane points 
about "the whole child" as Dewey might have said it, but I think 
we are confronting a national emergency today, ui which it is clear 
that our central cities are in despair, in very larger measure be- 
cause the youngsters there are not well enough educated to find 
and hold jobs. 

So the more arcane points of knowledge and process I think are 
really not germane to the national agenda. Someday they will be, 
and FU welcoine that opportunity. 

Senator Bingaman. All right. I appreciate very much the testi- 
mony. I think this has been useful. 

We are having another hearing a week from Wednesday on the 
same set of issues, and we hope that as a result of these hearings 
we can help identify some ways in which we can act constructively 
to support what tiie Governors, the President, and a lot of people 
in education are trying to get done. 

I do know that Congress sometimes is less than constructive in 
its actions, but I hope tiiat in this case we can find some construc- 
tive measures to propose or support. 

Thank you all very much, and we'll close the hearing with that. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the Subcommitt%>e was adjourned.] 
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QUALITY OP U.S. EDUCATION INFORMATION: 
AVAILABILITY AND QUALITY OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION DATABASES 



VeDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1989 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Government 

Information and Regulation, 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC, 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
a)-342, Dirksen Senate Offlce Building, Hon. Jeff Bingaman, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Bingaman and Kohl. 

Staff present: Edwin S. Jayne, Staff Director; Carole Hardwick- 
Schneier, Chief Clerk; Carrie Billy, Professional Staff Member; 
Elizabeth Powell, Detailee; Ann Schnittker, Secretary; and Richard 
Ashoch, Minority Professional Staff Member. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BINGAMAN 
Senator Bingaman. We will call the hearing to order. We may 
have some other Senators coming in as we proceed through the 
morning, but we will begin. 

I would like to go through a short statement here to describe 
some of what occurred at our hearing last week. Last week was the 
first of a series of two hearings on the issue of the quality of chil- 
dren's education and the Feder J Government's role in the educa- 
tional system. 

Obviously, the subject is broad and in this Subcommittee's focus, 
as one could surmise from the title of our Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information and Regulation, is the role tha^ the Federal 
Government has in gathering information about the t quality of edu- 
cation around the country and the performance of students and 
other indicators, and making that information available to policy 
makers and the parents and the students. 

It is our duty to determine to the extent that we are able wheth- 
er the information systems that we have are well designed and 
well managed, whether they ask the right questions, whether they 
give policy makers at the Federal level, at the Sta . level, at the 
local level, or indidduals concerned about education, the data that 
we need to address the critical policy issues that we face in the 
area of education. 

Throughout the country's history the Federal Government has 
had a strong, althou not the primary, responsibility for educa- 
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tion. More than 100 years ago, in 1867 when it was first conceived, 
the Federal Department of Education was charged with the duty, 
"of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in several States and territories, and of 
diffusing such information respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems and methods of teaching 
that shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country." 

I think the recent summit in Charlottesville, of course, focused 
the country's attention on this commitment and tlie general com- 
paitment we have at all levels of Government to improve education 
in the coming years. Chester Finn, who is Chairman of the govern- 
ing board for the Department of Education's National Assessment 
of Educational Progress testified last week to us, "It little avails us 
to set objectives if we have no means of Imowing whether, when, or 
how well we are achieving them, whether we are progressing or re- 
gressing in relation to them . . . Goal setting is a hollow exercise 
without an information feedback system linked to it . . 

And I gather what we are trying to do here is to determine the 
effectiveness and usefulness of the information feedback system. 

I have a fairly long statement here, but let me just indicate that 
we have a distinguished group of witnesses again today. I tliink 
that we have an opportunity in these two hearings to focus in on 
the specific things that the Federal Government needs to do over 
the next few months in order to make the possibility of educational 
improvement that was discussed at the Charlottesville summit a 
reality. We have many areas in which the Federal Government's 
role is highly contested, but I do think that in the area of assessing 
the performance of students and trying to determin<5-the informa- 
tion necessary to make good policy with regard to education, there 
the Federal Governments role is recognized fairly much by all. 

Let me put the rest of this statement in the record and before we 
go to our first witness see if Senator Kohl has a statement lie 
would like to make. We are very pleased to have him here as a 
member of the Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bingaman follows:] 



This hearing will please come to order. Last week, this Subcommittee held the 
first in a series of hearings on two i)iterrelated, though multi«faceted, issues: The 
quality of our children's education and the Federal Government's role in our Na- 
tion's educational system. Today, our series continues. 

To be sure, education is a broad topic, both in scope and in importance. It would 
be fool-hardy of anyone, and of me especially, to think that this subcommittee, with 
its focus n government information and regulation, could even begin to address all 
of the challenges presented by our educational system. But this Subcommittee does 
have a role in one of the fundamental compo ents of our Nation's educational 
system. As the Senate's overseer of the Federal Government's information gathering 
and dissemination infrastructure, it is this Subcommittee's duty to carefully and 
honestly assess the quality and use of the information we gather. 
^ It is our duty to determine, to the extent that we are able, whether our informa- 
tion systems are well designed and well managed, whether they ask the right ques- 
tions, whether they give us—as Federal, State, and local policymakers, as business 
men and women, and as individuals— the data we need to address critical public 
policy issues now and in the future. These are duties that I take very seriously, par- 
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ticularlv when their impact is as direct and significant as federal education statis- 
tics and information eatnering efibrts are on our children and our children's future. 

Throughout this Nation's history, the Federal Government has had a strong, 
albeit not primary, interest in the education of our children. More than 100 years 
ago, when it was first conceived in 1867, the Federal department of education was 
charged with the duty of; 

"Collectiixg such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several states and territories, and of diffusing such information re- 
specting the organi7ation and management of schools and school systems, and meth- 
ods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment 
and mauitenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of 
education throughout the country." 

It was an important task then, as the Nation began the process of rebuilding itself 
after the Civil War, and it is an even more important task now, as the Nation pre- 
pares itself for the competitive world of the 21st century. Indeed, as the Presicfent 
and the Nation's Governors be^n to follow through on the commitment they made 
in Charlottesville, the availability of reliable, comprehensive information on the 
education of our children— ^n their educational performance— becomes paramount. 

In Charlottesville, the President and the Governors committed themselves to be- 
ginning the process of establishing national goals for educational excellence. But 
now can they even begin to think about setting national goals if they do not first 
have access to data bases capable of assessing and supportmg these goals? As Ches- 
ter Finn, chairman of the governing board for the Department of Education's Na- 
tional Assessment for Education Progress, said during his testimony before this sub- 
committee last week: 

'*lt little avails us to set objectives if we have no means of knowing whether, 
when, and how well we are achieving them, whether we are progressing or regress- 
ing m relation to them . . . Goal setting is a hollow exercise without an information 
feedback system linked to it . . ." 

Unfortunately, I do not believe that the information feedback system to which 
Mr. Finn refers exists today. At last week's hearing, this Subcommittee was told 
that despite recent efforts to improve the Federal Government's chief education in- 
formation source, the 20-year-old National Assessment of Educational Progress, we 
still know woefully little about the things that matter most . . . how much and 
how well our children are learning. . 

A large part of this deficiency is of our own making. Through statutory mandate, 
NAEP IS a voluntary program. States do not have to participate in this biennial 
testing program if they do not want to. If they do choose to participate, they must 
pay for part of its costs— through actual funding or in-kind contributions. Either 
way, absolutely no Federal resources can be used to assist them in making up their 
share. And Federal law prohibits the States, not to mention the Department of Edu- 
cation, from using any NAEP data to compare schools or districts. 

Until last year, comparisons at the State level also were prohibited. In fact, the 
first comparison among the states is not set to begin until next February. Even 
then, its scope v/ill be limited to 38 States and the District of Columbia— 12 States 
have chosen not to participate— and its focus is limited to an assessment of the 
moth skills of 8th graders. Fortunately, the prograi;* s scope and focus will expand 
in future years. But that expansion may be too late. 

If we had not wasted more than 100 years of opportunity, if the internationally 
competitive world of the 2l6t century was not approaching so quickly, and if it were 
not so economically and socially important to set^and achieve— national education- 
al goals soon, then perhaps this Subcommittee's role in overseeing ttie U.S. educa- 
tional information system would be lessened. Perhaps we could wait for the system 
to correct itself. 

^ But the reality is that NAEP's statistics gathering efforts are indeed ''woefully 
inadequate. The reality is that in the world-wide rush to excel in the 21st century, 
our children are falling further and further behind their international counterparts. 
The reality is that the economics of self-sufficiency demand the establishment now 
and attainment soon of nation"' State, and local educational goals. 

Recognizing these realitie' Federal Government has begun to take action. I 
would be more accurate, e jnest, if I said that the Federal Government has 
begun to urge others to tak -jtion. We are demanding that parents take a more 
active role in their children's education— that they hold schools accountable for the 
3ducation children receive. Education Department Secretary Cavazos has urged par. 
ents to call schools and ask how their children are doing ... go to schools more 
oijen, consult with their teachers . . He has challenged states and individual 
school districts to set their own "education improvement targets." 
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Besides the obvious problem of denial, I see another problem caused by this all too 
typical Federal reaction. The problem, as I see it, is that we have created ^ mis- 
match betwsen what we want parents to do and the information we jive then, to 
wcrk with. How can we expect parents to demand educational excellence, how can 
we expect them— or us— to know whether the goals we are establishing are being 
achieved if we do not first have a clear, comprehensive, and uniform mechanism for 
measuring our children's educational progress? 

The simple answer is that we cannot We cannot demand educational excellence, 
because we cannot know whether it' is attainable or whether our methods of attain- 
ing it are the correct ones, if we do not first establish data bases capable of supply- 
ing* us with the information we need. To establish those data bases and lav a foun- 
dation from which goals can be established and assessed, I believe we should be 
asking some fundamental questions. I am interested in knowing whether today*s 
witnesses agree that we should be trying to determine: 

(1) What we know about the current educational performance of our students; 

(2) \Vhat we need to know now, and what we will need to know in the future; 
(8) What we really know about the performance of students in other countries; 

and 

(4) What the Federal Government's role is in this process. 

I look forward to a stimulating and informative morning of discussion on the^ 
issues, and I am hopeful that at the conclusion of this series of hearings, we will be 
able to take, significant steps to improve our Nation's educational infrastructure. 
Thank you. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KOHL 

Senator Kohl. Thank you, Senator Bingaman. I have just a brief 
statement. 

I would like io thank you for your leadership in bringing togeth- 
er these hearings, and I very much appreciate the time and contri- 
bution of the distinguished witnesses here today. I think they will 
be infinitely helpful in pulling together an effective education 
reform package. 

First, I hope we can gain some insight on getting uniform stand- 
ardized data. Earlier this year I belie ^e there was some discussion 
about comparing apples and oranges ou ^ropoui statistics, because 
the states collect them in mariv different Wu>o. 1 think we ought to 
be able to standardize some of these definitions so that apples, for 
example, in New Mexico are the same as apples in my own home 
State of Wisconsin. 

Secondly, how do we get comprehensive national data for all 
school groups, preschool through maybe postrsecondary? Is that fea- 
sible? I would guess we cannot get it all tomorrow, but what stand- 
ards should we shoot for based on our projected needs? 

And third, what are the problems with the present collection 
system and what can we do to improve that without tying the 
whole system up in red tape? Finally, what are the indicators of 
the quality and effectiveness of education? Is it possible to, quote, 
"test," if you will, on a national basis and still reflect accurately on 
the local curricula? And if so, what are some realistic goals that 
should be set for reform? 

I look forward to hearing your testimony. I have been called to 
preside at 10:05, so I will have to be in and out, but I am very 
pleased to be here this morning. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kohl foUov/s:] 



Thank you Mr. Chairman. I want to commend you for having theso hearings. 
Educating our children is probably the single most important in vestment that we 
can maJke. 



Prepared Statement of Senator Kohl 
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We are not here to talk about gathering statistics to teU us how bad it is. We have 
been floating along through years of declining test scores. Our ability to compete in 
math and «:ience internationally has been sinking. And increased numbers of kids 
have been dropping out altogether, drowned in a system that has failed to respond 
to their mdividual needs. ^ 

To some extent our schools have not kept up with the changing tides. There was a 
time in our society when a person without a high school diploma could get a decent 
job, maybe working m a plant or learning a trade. Not all that long ago, that person 
^ comfortable hying and support a family. By and large those daVs are 
gone. For today s high school dropouts, the job prospects will be limited to the serv- 
ice industry—fast food restaurants, hotels, etc. There is nothing wrong with a job in 
a fast food restaurant, but it usually doesn't pay the bUls and it's dam tough to 
raise a family on such a low income. Today, to get a good job kids need to be educat- 
ed ana educated well. 

So we must do better at Ir eping these kids in school. 

T ^ K^P our elementary school students. I 

^,a.y,l^^ and read about the literacv rates; shocked 
when I have read that 25% of 7th and 8th graders do^/t have enough of a mounding 
m math to perform daily tasks like checkbook balancing. Schools have a lot of com- 
petition these daj^ from non-traditional family structures, television, video games 
and a generally stimulating non-school environment. But somehow, we must get a 
handle on these kids early on, and give them the true "head start" that they need 
liLmSl"te leam 1^™"^- Learning to read, learning math and science and 

Our deficits in science education have already been documented. A recent Nation- 
al bcience foundation study compared science achievement of our high school stu- 
dents with that of some 14 other nations. The only scor^ we could use from this 
wuntry were th^ of students who had taken at least two years of science and 
?^a^«fw^ ^^^^i*?^?" students who have had two years of science. But count- 
ing only those— our T)est —our Amencan students scored near the bottom of the 15 
nation study. 

T^i2S^Jf^f iv®^® ^ ^mething awry even in our better science education 

Ar^*^^^- ^ "^^^^^ J"^^ ^^y^' our "best" students need some atten- 
onrJ^^'^^i national data collection can hopefully give us some information on sci- 
^^fn fw"'^^ ?'';^ T ^ouPS. With the right Idnd of data, we can provide sup- 
port to those schools and states who want to do better. • 
f>,nf ^ff^'"^!*^ suc^fully reform our education system, we have to develop a plan 
^ where we are now and where we want to be in the future, but 

gives us some tangible tools to get there. 

I hope that our distinguished witnesseti will help us to answer some basic ques- 
A^^-r?"* ^^^^ of information. What works and what do^n't? 

And If It works in Milwaukee, will it work in Peoria? What are realistic education 
goals and how do we go about measuring them? 

^u'^^^ ^^?^^' ^.f^^ ^ '^^T'^.^P ^7^^^ ^ ?^ upstream without a paddle, except in 
io« ff ® r'"® without a chalkboard. For all ofthe words about a crisis in Amsri- 
can education— and I do believe we have a crisis in American education-there are 
answers to be found and charts to be drawn with the right data 
leagu^ identify some of that information today. I thank My col- 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you for being here and the interest 
you are showing m this important set of issues. 

Senator Heinz, who was unable to attend today's hearing, has a 
statement for the record and we will accept it for the record at this 
tune. 

[The statement follows:] 

Opening Statement op Senator Heinz 

u' ^ ^.pleased to join you this morning at this the second of three 
hearmgs the subcommittee is conSucting on the quality of education informa- 

?ll^oK,"fo chairing are both timely and historic. 

r^Kj^m^if l-f^""^ T ^^^'""^ President Bush's historic Edu- 

cation summit with our nation's governors addressing the critical challenges facing 
Amencan education. Congreps must now join this partnership and serve to enhance 

o 
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the Federal government's role in the critical endeavor of improving our education 
system. 

Secondly these hearings are historic as they reflect the original mission of our 
Federal education agency determined by Congress in 1867. Since that time Federal 
efforts in the area of education have been the collection and^presentatioa of infor- 
mation on the condition of education for determining emerging needs, the success of 
our education efforts, and overall promotion of our educational system. 

The QiMlottesville summit reaffirmed the Federal government's research and de- 
velopmenf role indicating the continuing need for research data that reveals the 
real performance of our educators, students, schools, and administrators. Dissemi- 
nating materials on successful state and local education initiatives that work is also 
critical to the overall improvement of our education system. 

In all honesty while I find the work of the sunmiit valuable, revitalizing, and nec- 
essary, it remains difficult to muster a great deal of public excitement and support 
towards bolstering our research efforts, in bc<th fiscal and human resource terms. 
The merits of timely and responsive educational research information must be 
stressed as a valuable cornerstone of any education revitalization effort. 

I look to the comments of the distinguished panelists before us this morning for 
their expert insight as to how we can energize our Federal research and data collec- 
tion efforts for the benefit of all elements of our learning enterprise. 

Federal research and data collection can no longer be the stepchild of our educa- 
tion process. In reality it is a vital lead component in our educational system— our 
first line for success. 

Senator Bingaman. We have several excellent witnesses today. 
To start out, Dr. Ernest Boyer, who is President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching at Princeton and a 
senior fellow at the Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton. He is 
also an education columnist for the London Times and is an author 
of several well known books on the subject of our schools. His 
career has put him in several key positions. He was the 23d U.S. 
Commissioner of Education and he has been named by three Presi- 
dents to national commissions, has taught extensively, and was 
Dean of Education, both in California and the New York university 
systems. 

I very much appreciate his willingness to be here. Please come 
forward, and also I would say what is known to everybody here, I 
am sure, and that is Dr. Boyer played a very key part in bringing 
about the conference in Charlottesville and seeing to it that that 
made a constructive contribution. 

We very much appreciate your being here and look forward to 
your suggestions and ideas about what the Congress ought to be 
trying to do in this area. 

TESTIMONY OF ERNEST BOYER, PH.D., PRESIDENT, PRINCETON 
OFFICE, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING, PRINCETON, NJ 

Dr. Boyer. Thank you very much. Senator, for inviting me, and 
Senator Kohl. I am very pleased to participate in these hearings, 
which in my opinion focus on perhaps the most essential and most 
neglected issue in the big debate about school reform. 

I know of no topic that is of greater consequence to the future of 
the Nation's schools than how we will assess carefully the perform- 
ance of our students, because in the end what we test is what we 
teach. And further, the failure to establish understandable criteria 
and standards will lead to loss of confidence and a huge erosion in 
public support for the Nation's schools. So, quite frankly, you are 
examining, in my opinion, an absolutely crucial issue. 

ERiC . 
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I should like to respond to the invitation to speak very briefly by 
commenting on three questions which I think are the three that 
you are asking during the hearings. First, what are the strengths 
and weaknesses of the current system? 

^ As you have just suggested, we historically have had local control 
0 public schools as the centerpiece of our Government's strategy in 
education, and when it came to assessment, we had teachers who 
were preparing report cards for the parents. Tliey were making 
judgments and we were all fairly satisfied because the system 
seemed to work. Up and through World War 11 we really did be- 
ueve that we were the best in the world militarily, economically 
and socially, so the system seemed somehow to be doing what we 
wanted. 

I don't have to remind you thai come Sputnik that confidence 
came crashmg down. The Soriets put a satellite into orbit which 
threatened our coafidence niilitarilv, and then the Japanese put a 
Toyota into orbit, which threatened us economically, and suddenly 
^ve were not at all confident that we were internationally competi- 
tive cither militarily or economically, and we were told then the 
Nation is at risk. 

We have come then to a historic transition. It is my opinion this 
Nation for the first time in its history is less concerned about local 
control of schools than we are about national results. And we are 
now trying to do what has never been done before, that is, develop 
cntena by which the performance of education can be assessed 
while at the same time— picking up a theme of Senator Kohl— we 
retam vitahty at the local level. 

^ Now, if we can work out those two essential values, in my opin- 
ion we will have an outstanding education system. How do we pro- 
ceed? The question is, what are the strengths and weaknesses of 
what we have now? We are no longer going to depend, I think, on 
the work of 83,00Q isokted schools, or even 16,000 districts. We are 
lookmg for a way to judge the system overall. 

Now, the truth is, of course, we have no responsible yardsticks 
that can help us do this, at least none that are widely understood. 
Let me just cite two that I think are worth considering; the Nation- 
al Assessment for Educational Progress, which Congress in its fore- 
sight and vision and wisdom established some 20 plus years ago, 
offei^ in my judgment, an enormously important foundation on 
which to build. It has not served well as a national report cai*d for 
the Nation s schools, for two reasons. One, it is a very infrequently 
presented pattern, so that you might have one subject assessed on 
one occasion and 3 or 4 years later you pick it up again, but there 
IS no systematic and continuing process by which the National As- 
sessment can be made available as an understood report card on 
the Nation's schools. 

Second, of course, as you know, NAEP has been until this 
moment erormously constrained as to what comparisons it could 
i^ake, and by law, statewide or district comparisons were not possi- 
ble. So, let me simply say the weakness of the current system is 
that while the National Assessment offers great promise, it isn't 
available frequently enough and comparisons are not adequate. 

In tho absence of any reliable and trustworthy criteria— and 
thats not surprising because we grew up around local districts 
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evaluating their own children — but in the absence of any national 
report card we, alas, have been using the SAT scores as a wall 
chart number, which I think is a scandalous misuse of that instru- 
ment. It was created 60 years ago precisely to be school proof and 
teacher proof to measure innate ability of students. It is called the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

So I must say I think it is imfortunate, with all due respect, that 
the Secretary of Education annually presents on the wall chart the 
SAT scores State-by-State when in fact, as we know, even within 
States, or among States, some students, perhaps only 10 percent 
will take the test, and in others it is 60 percent. So it is mischie- 
vously inadequate as a report card on the Nation's schools, because 
I think no one on the planet Earth knows whether a 400 verbal 
means formal learning, innate ability, informal learning, or cram 
course preparation. And to use that nimiber as a critique of school 
performance I think only confuses more than it clarifies, and in the 
process we end up measuring that which matters least. 

Which leads me then to the second question that you asked, 
namely what additional information do we need? That is, what 
might be the criteria for an effective national report card on educa- 
tional performance? 

I do think we are now at the moment where that question should 
be seriously addressed. You have already cited, Mr. Chairman, the 
statement from Qiarlottesville where the Governors and the Presi- 
dent for the first time in our history said we are going to evaluate 
the Nation's schools, statewide, locally and nationally, and I would 
imagine internationally as weJl. 

I don't know the details of that, but let me give you just several 
suggestions as to where I think that task might lead us. First, 
under the heading of what I will call student achievement, I cer- 
tainly think we should have basic skills assessment of all children 
at perhaps grade 4, but not before that, when developmental levels 
are so uneven among children. But it is not imreasonable to ask 
whether all children, as they complete grade 4, have, in fact, the 
capacity verbally, linguistically and computationally to proceed. 
That is, has a foundation been well established? So I would like to 
see basic skills assessment at the midpoint in primary education. 

Second, I think it is not unreasonable to ask that we have a gen- 
eral knowledge test in high school for all students, and perhaps at 
the junior high level. And here I cite with great hope the work of 
NAEP^ I really do believe, as I said in my introduction, that here 
we have a structure on which to build. All students need to have 
something called cultural literacy, and that means shared knowl- 
edge so we can even argue about our differences. And I think as- 
sessing students in all the essential subjects through NAEP, and I 
would say ©very 2 years and in all States, should be a requirement 
as we look to the need for yardsticks that will give the public some 
evidence that our schools are working and that our $180 billion in- 
vestmer^-t is paying off. 

Third, and it has been a prejudice of mine for a long time> I 
would like to see a writing assignment for all students at the 
senior year as a prerequisite for graduation. After all, simply re- 
calling isolated facts does not n. ke an educated person. They need 
to be able to integrate ideas and relate them to a consei^uential 
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topic. So I would like to see a national assessment program that 
includes a writing sample and all students would be expected to 
complete that as an expectation for graduation. I could add other 
pieces, but that represents, in my judgment, at least a beginning 
framework for what I would call student assessment. 

There is another comment I would like to put before you for just 
a moment or two, and that's the performance not of the students 
but of the schools. I think these are two interrelated but quite sep- 
arable problems that we face. The performance of the schools 
should include perhaps the half dozen items that I will now recite. 
I think all school districts should be asked in the coming years to 
demonstrate the kind of preschool education that they provide for 
children. All schools should be asked about the attendance and 
completion rates. I think all schools should be asked about school 
nlimate, which would include such matters as vandalism, drugs and 
the discipline and dismissal rates of students. 

All schools should be held accountable for the way teachera are 
professionally rewarded, which would include such matters as 
salary, working conditions, in-service education and even evaluat- 
uig periodically the mor^e of teachers. I should say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that at the Carnegie Foundation 2 years ago wo surveyed 
22,000 teachers from coast to coast. We disaggregated those data 
State-by-State, and have available how teachers feel about their 
work m every State, axid I think that importance of teachers and 
the empowerment they are getting should be a regularly repeated 
cnterion by which states are held accountable, and even schools. 

I think all schools should be held accountable for parent partici- 
pation in the schools. What is the program and what are their 
goals? And finally, I think all States should be held accountable for 
equity in school financing. I think uere again we cannot assume 
equality of opportunity without looking at equity. And as you well 
know, two States— Texas and Kentucky— just recently have been 
ruled by their supreme courts as having unconstitutionsQ school 
systems. 

In that regard, in Texas one district has a funding program in 
wmch the children get about $1,600 each year to support their 
schools, and there is another district in Texas where the children 
are funded at the rate of about $14,500. Does anyone really believe 
that that represents a constitutional and even ethical way to fund 
the public schools? 

What I am suggesting, then, in your search for standards, is that 
student achievement is the core, but a larger umbrella, which I 
would call school performance, ha*? to be tliO framework within 
which student achievement would be fitted. 

That leads me to the third question that you asked: Who should 
take the lead? And as I mentioned at the outset, we are at a new 
place in our education history that we have never had to face 
before. There are no obvious national structures that I know of 
that should be turned to immediately to say here are the standards 
that we will now use. The governors, as you know, have organized 
a task force to look at school goals, and I understand they are 
going to report in February. And I think that is commendable, and 
it IS historic. 
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I also have to speak very favorably about the work of NAEP. 
Emerson Elliott is the leader and we have great opportunity to 
build on chat core, but it is my conclusion, and I don't say this dis- 
respectfully, that probably this larger definition of school standards 
should not be left exclusively to the governors' panel, or even to 
the Federal department, although they represent perhaps the most 
authoritative partnerships. 

What I would like to see is the formation of a non-governmental 
panel of distinguished citizens. It could be for a 2 to 3 year period 
cr it could be for the decade of the 1990's. It would be comprised of 
Governors, to be sure; of Federal officials from the Departm to 
be sure; but also distinguished scholars, master teachers, and citi- 
zens at large. I think the agenda you are confronting here is of 
such consequence— it represents an issue that affects all citizens— 
that it should not be left either to politicians, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to a single group. Rather I think the moment is here 
when we, as we have often done in the past, should form a distin- 
guished panel of citizens, non-governmental, but, perhaps, govern- 
mentally endorsed. 

Their task, working I think as an R&D mission in a kind of 
peacetime Manhattan Project, might be to work together for sever- 
al years— let's call it the National Council on Education Stand- 
arcfe — to develop a model assessment program for the Nation's edu- 
cation ^tem that would include, on the one hand, criteria for stu- 
dent assessment categories, and on the other, a larger frame as to 
what the school assessment might include. And that group could 
report periodically to the President and the Nation, and I would 
surely see NAEP to be a core component of that, but I see the 
agenda going beyond the National Assessment. 

May I conclude then, Mr. Chairman, with one final word. I be- 
lieve absolutely that this Nation must have evidence that its $189 
billion investment in schools is paying off, and we need something 
that makes sense. We cannot just say, "trust me." At the same 
time, I underscore the point that paper and pencil tests just will 
not tell us the whole story, and I would hope that a national panel 
would also advise us to be cautious, to go as fast as we can .to 
report, but understand there is a lot that we cannot measure by 
the instruments that we currently have. 

Howard Gardner at Harvard reminds us that there is not just 
verbal intelligence; there is intuitive intelligence and social intelli- 
goice and spatial intelligence and esthetic intelligence, and frank- 
ly, psychometrics has not developed to the point where we can 
measure the full potential that all of our children have. And here 
again, we need the good intuitive judgments of outstanding teach- 
ers. 

So while I am here to affirm the importance of developing crite- 
ria to evaluate children in the 3chools, I would also try to raise a 
strong warning that there are limits to formalized assessment and 
we should not overload the system and screen out what I think are 
the potentials our children have. 

Nonetheless, what we test, as I said, is what we teach, and I only 
hope that aa we proceed, we will develop a system that will give us 
confidence in the schools but also will affirm the potentiality of our 
children. 
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I will be happy to respond to any questions that you have. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. I have a couple of 
questions, at least. Let me just first ask Senator Kohl, you said you 
have to be over to preside at 10:05. 

Senator Kohl. Well, I just decided I am not going to do that. I 
think this is more important, and I will go at 10;30. Thank you, 
Senator. 

Senator Bingaman. Okay. We are very pleased to have you stay. 

Let me ask for a little clarification. With regard to student 
achievenient, your suggestion was that we assess students' perform- 
ance beginning at grade 4 and then we continue every 2 years, as I 
understand it, to have a national assessment capability for our stu- 
dents. 

Now, was your suggestion that we assess th in grade 4 and 
then again as juniors in high school, or would it be every 2 years, 
S0.4, 6, 8, 10, 12? 

Dr. BoYER. No. What I meant was that we should repeat these 
assessments every 2 years, not every second year of the child's 
progr^s, but that the Nation receive a report card every 2 years, 
my point being that at least we need that much frequency to devel- 
op longitudinal trend lines on how the schools are doing. 

Because national assessment happens so infrequently and only in 
one or two areas, the Nation isn't even aware that it is going on, 
and so we are choosing, unfortunately, inappropriate yardsticks 
that come out annually, like the SAT scores. So what I meant to 
say, Senator, as a kind of a minimum goal, if we were to assess the 
jesrformance of students at the end of fourth grade to give us a 
baseline on the fundamentals— the tools of learning— then those 
numbers, or that report, should be made available to the Nation at 
least on an every 2-year interval. 

Senator Bingaman. Now, the theory of this, of course, is that we 
get good information to people who need to make policy. In your 
view, does that mean that the ideal would be to do a sufficiently 
broad based test so that you could actually get information back to 
these 83,000 schools? I gather California and maybe one or two 
other States actually are trying to measure the performance of stu- 
dents school by school. 

Is that what you are suggesting that the Federal Government 
should aim to accomplish? 

Dr. BoYER. Here it is a matter of how comprehensive can you be 
in terms of money and logistics. As an opener, I thmk ttat che na- 
tional goal might be to ha\e this comparable data available State- 
by-State. I would think then that each State would wish to fund its 
own assessment, using the same criteria, that would get it into the 
district and school level. 

Here is where Emerson Elliott and others who know more about 
gie fmancmg and logistics might have comments, but I think as a 
first line goal. Senator, we should at least feel that all States are 
participating and that we would have State-by-State comparisons 
around language and computational skills for all children at grade 
4. That would be a huge step forward. But then with that same in- 
strument, it is not inconceivable that States would wish to fund 
their own components so they could look at district and even school 
by school performance, which I guess is permissible now. That is, 
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districts I think can take NAEP and use that same instrument *o 
get a fix on whexe they stand in national or State norms. But at 
least I would startSvith State-by-State comparisons. 

Senator Bingaman. We are getting way ahead of ourselves here, 
but if we were able to get State-by-State comparisons right now we 
have a voluntary program for this next year and 38 States have 
signed up to do that with r^ard to eighth grade math. 

Dr. BoYER. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. If we got to the point of where we had the 
State-by-Stete comparisons, in your view would it be a proper re- 
sponsibility or action by the Federal Government to provide incen- 
tives or some mechanism that would bring Stetes into doing more 
and actually get it down to school districts and schools. Is that a 
proper role for the Federal Government instead of just saying it is 
up to the Stetes to do more if they want to? 

Dr. BoYER. I think, as you said, the goal here is to have informa- 
tion, available that allows educators to act in. a constructive way. It 
is not to be punitive or just to get another distressing headline. We 
are trying to look for date that will allow us to make the system 
better, and I have to be frank with you, I haven't thought about 
either the incentives or penalties that would encourage Stetes to 
move this to the operational level. I think that either of those 
could be provided, either the carrot or the stick. But I guess the 
first goal should be that there would be an agreement that these 
are at least the beginning benchmarks, and we are going to look at 
ourselves nationally and Stete-by-Stete, but then we would have to 
think of phrase 2. And incidentally, because of the year 2000 it is 
nice to think of the next millennium. 

We might lay out an assessment program between now and the 
year 2000 with steps 1, steps 2 and steps 3, so that by the year 2000 
you not only had the national and Stete norms but a system by 
which district and local school performance could fit into the total 
matrix. But if we don't finally get down to that level so parents 
and the educators at the local school know where they fit into the 
larger pattern, I think we fail to link it to the point that matters 
most. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask on the performance of schools, 
that other set of indicators that you referred to and you listed six. 
How often should we measure those? 

Dr. BoYER. Here again, I think that every 2 years is not unrea- 
sonable, both for student achievement as well as school perform- 
ance. My own view is that if we don't have school assessment and 
longitudinal trendlines in the public mind with sufficient frequen- 
cy, we are not keeping the public confidence, nor do I think we are 
giving local educators the kind of feedback they need to look for 
correctives. 

With all the money we are spending and all of the urgency about 
this, aj3 Checker Finn said a week ago, if we don't get serious about 
establishing agreement on reasonable criteria, measured with 
enough frequency to make judgments, then I think v/e are just 
playing games about the business of schools. So that is why I say it 
seems to me at least every other year is not unreasonable, and if it 
gets less frequent than that then I think the public really loses 
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touch with the central question: Is the investment paying off on 
behalf of the Nation and the children? 

Senator Bingaman. I have a question regarding your National 
Council for Educational Standards, which I think is an excellent 
suggestion. It is one we discussed a week or 2 ago when we visited. 

Which of these two areas do you see this national council being 
most useful in, or do you see it in both? Is it the performance of 
students, or is it the performance of schools, or is it setting stand- 
anis for both? 

Dr. BoYER. I think the first step. Senator, is to get an agreement 
as to what constitutes a reasonable framework of assessment for 
school performance. And buried within that effort— I guess I would 
say the heart of it, of course— is the student achievement part. 
When you are assessing the school and its full frame as an institu- 
tion, at the heart of that is how the students are doing. What I 
would liko to see is a national consensus on wiaat we think is a rea- 
sonable framework for school performance, and student achieve- 
ment would be within that. 

Now, the criteria alone would be a breakthrough. And I think 
its not unreasonable that we could have some agreement on a 
framework that makes sense. We might disagree on the edges, but 
I cannot believe that we couldn't agree on a framework if the par- 
ticipation was broad. 

So I would say both, to answer your question. But than Phase 1 
would be just to agree on the framework. Phase 2 would be to 
decide what are the best "instruments" to gather those data? Now, 
m some instances it is quite simple; in others it /ould be more 
complex. You have even heard that deciding what a dropout is isn't 
simple. But when you get into the subject areas or what would-be 
the reasonable basic skills tests, we would have to look at the State 
of the art instruments available, and that might call for some R&D 
work over several years. 

In fact, that national commission might do some contracting 
work with scholars to indicate what kinds instruments are avaiU 
able, or we might find in certain States they are doing som<*thing 
quite well. Cahfomia has been doing some interesting work in as- 
sessment. We have had the Iowa test going on for a long time. I've 
already praised National Assessments work several times. So I 
don t think we are starting from zero, but still my point is that the 
effort should be first of all, criteria, and then citing the kinds of 
instruments that might allow us to deliver on this operationally. 
Tins national body should develop the framework for the schools, 
but there would be within that a careful critique and comment on 
what would be a model student assessment. 

Senator Bingaman. The one other question I had deals with the 
ongoing activity now that you have had such a major part in, 
which Governor Hunt is heading up. He was in my office yesterday 
talking-about the effort to go forward and actually have the com- 
mission that is already in existence set standards for teaching. 

How do you see that in comparison to what you are talking 
about here, setting standards for the schools? 
^ Dr. Boyer. I think it is complementary but separable. I mean, it 
is interesting, isn't it? We have a body that is now working on the 
matter of standards for teachers that might have reciprocity across 
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the States, and that is not unimportant. As you know, I think that 
matters a lot. What do we mean by good teachers, anu can we have 
some comparable arrangement nationwide? Now we'ro asking what 
do we mean by a good school and how can we evaluate whether 
students are making progress? I would say that is a parallel in- 
quiry, but it is even nore important. 

If we end up having come common agreements around national 
standards for teachers and have total confusion arciaid the per- 
formance of schools and students, in a sense it is almost cart before 
horse. But there is an interesting effort going on, non-governmen- 
tal with deeply committed people who represent a cross section of 
the citii'^nry with, in this case, private funding looking for public 
support,' to be sure. But it is a serious nationwide effort. 

And.it is sort of the way America does things. I mean, this is 
what de Tocqueville talked about. We define a problem. Iv is not 
necessarily done through a Government agency, or just citizen 
effort, but perhaps a public and private collaboration. So I would 
see them parallel, but not in any way competitive. 

Senator Bingaman. Senator Kohl. 

Senator Kchl. Thank you. Senator Bingamai'.. 

I just was elected a few months ago to pubUc office for the first 
time. When I campaigned I talked about education as the single 
most important thing that we have got to face, correction of our 
educational deficiencies. And I am just learning, but I think you 
would agree— I think we would all agree—that having fallen so far 
behind in the last several decades relative to where we were then 
and where we are now vis-a-vis our competitors around the world, 
it would be disastrous in this next decade not to be successful in 
what we do. 

I think we need to be careful. Dr. Boyer, and I am sure you 
agree, that these moves that we make in the^3 next 10 y^aars in 
trying to resurrect and restructure our educational system are 
more than experiments, that they in fact work. God forbid we 
should find ourselves at the year 2000 having found out that the 
things we did in the 1990s didn't work. I think that would be a real 
tragedy for our country, almost inexcusable. And 1 have some con- 
cern, probably overweighted by the fact that I come from the pri- 
vate sector where it is a lot easier to define a problem and then try 
end get on with a solution. 

I have some concern about the debates I am hearing and it is an 
amateur's concern, concededly, because I am not a professional 
here, bui some concern that the debate will rage on and things will 
occur and not occur and 10 years from now while we might have 
made some improvements, we will have to look back and say we 
are still far, far behind where we need to be. 

And so just touch on some of the things Jeff has asked because I 
would like to get a little clearer idea of how this all might work. 
The Federal Government, national standards, to some extent na- 
tionalization of educational standards and assessments and testing 
and insurance that we are going to get what we need to get by the 
year 2000. But most of the funding comes from the local level. I 
mean, the overwhelming amount of funding comes from the State 
and local levels. And as we know, whether we like it or not, from 
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where the money come? comes also control and the ability to make 
the decisive decisions. 

How do you imagine this kind of a partnership is going to be ef- 
fective in moving us forward awav from argumentation, disputa- 
tion, disagreement, politics, all « ese things if in effect we are 
saying we need to h^ve some sort of national standardization of 
where we are going, assessing students, assessing schools, assL*ssing 
teachers, all these things that need to be done, and yet the money 
is not— or is it, or should it— come from the source of wlaere these 
standards are coming from? How is that going to work? 

Dr. BoYER. Well, first, I might underscore the point that when I 
talk about national standards, I don't mean Federal, if I can draw 
that distinction. And witness the fact that 50 Governors said we 
need national standards and they did not say Federal. I think that 
important line needs to be drawn. 

The second point, it is true that the source of funding tends to 
control education. But for the firct time in our histc»ry, Senator, 
less than half the funding for public schools is coming from local 
districts. It is I think something like 48 percent coming from the 
local districts, about 6 to 7 percent from the Federal Government, 
and then the rest from the State. 

So what I am saying is if you take the State and Federal, al- 
though Federal is a very small chunk, we have now shifted, inter- 
estingly enough, away from primarily local funding of schools to 
State/Federal, and I think that has been of powerful historic im- 
portance, tco. 

But the third point is the one that I share with you. I think the 
last thing we should do is just mark time or do dumb things. We 
have an opportunity around the national assessment issu3 to make 
a quantum leap that will in fact move this reform movement for- 
ward. What has happened since 1983 to try to get schools going 
again has been important, but I think it is runnmg out of steam. 
An experiment here, a project there, with no sense of what I guess 
I would call a systemic strategy— it is a word I don't love, but I will 
ase it. There is no overall plan or design. 

People are losing patience, and I think if we don't take a quan- 
tum leap that makes sense to large numbers of people, then public 
confidence is going to fall away fast. 

Senator Kohl. Well, do you get the feeling— I don't get the feel- 
ing that aside from an occasional speech, an occasional symbolic 
gesture, or considerable speeches, considerable symbolic gestures, 
that this Nation has been energized to feel a sense of urgency? 

Dr. BoYER. No; I guess I would have to say that we still aren't 
scared enough. 

Senator Kohl. So what is going to happen? As I said, and I think 
we all agree, in the year 2000 if we don't get our house in 
order 

Dr. BoYER. Well, the future of the Nation is imperiled. It is as 
simple as that. 

Senator Kohl. Do you feel that we are moving along in a direc- 
tion of correcting our problems with the sense of urgency we need 
to? 

Dr. BoYER. No, I don't. I will put it as simply as I can. If garbage 
were stacking up in most cities, the Governor and the mayors 
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would get together and lock everybody in the room and say, we are 
not leaving until we get out a plan to get rid of the junk. Yet in 
these same cities year after year after year, half the kids walk out, 
don't graduate, drift on the streets, and it is ''tennis anyone?" 

I don't sense any urgency to match the problem as I see it. Now, 
the good news is that it has stayed on the agenda. I have met v^th 
corporate leaders in the last few days. I have to say the best news 
is that corporate America is now looking this in the eye and 
saying, if we don't have better schools this Nation is going down 
economically and civically. And they are talking with more candor 
and common sense than many educators, or even with respect, po- 
litical leaders. 

They have a fix on the connectedness betv/een economic and edu- 
cational vitality. Now, that is not the only reason we have schools. 
But 1 am finding more freshness, and even more hope among top 
CEO51 than any other sector at the moment. But I don't think, to 
ansv^er your question, we have really defined this as being at the 
heart of our national survival, the investment in the human re- 
sources of this Nation. 

And I think about two-thirds of the schools have been holding 
their own and getting modestly better in the last 6 to 8 years, but 
about a third are getting worse. So if you want a confessional, we 
are still playing games. We are on the edges. 

Senator Kohl. Let me ask you a question. Do you think or do 
you have a comment or would you like to make a comment on the 
terrible damage that public figures do when they stand up, looking 
for votes, and talk about how important and urgent education is 
and, you know, just elect me and I will do something about it, and 
then people think, well, maybe they mean it and then they get in 
office and it is forgotten? What kind of damage has that done? 

Dr. BoYER. I think that is terrible. They should be impeached, 
i-jrhaps. 

^ But, this Nation still believes deeply in education. It is the one 
cml religion. We can all agree we want better schools because we 
y»:mt our children to have a good shot and we know that that is the 
only show in town. Whenever this Nation hits a crisis, where do we 
go? The schools become Mr. Fix-it, whether it is AIDS or pregnancy 
or health or whate\er. So we expect enormously from this system, 
but frankly, when it comes down to providing the policy leadership, 
you cannot find the energy that it requires. 

For the politician, education is a good thing to get elected on, 
isn't it? I mean, people know that. But then what follows after elec- 
tion day? What kind of energy and clearheadedness, and I don't 
hear a lot of that. 

Senator Kohl. Would you think that if we are going to exert 
some strength on the national level and perhaps take over some of 
the direction, some of the controls, setting the standards and fol- 
lowing them through, it becomes essential that this not be subject 
to political whims from one election to the next, from one Senate 
or one President or whatever to the next? Because, as we know, dif- 
ferent Senates and different Presidents and different Houses of 
Representatives put different evaluations on education and you 
would have a yoyo, you know, hot today cold tomorrow. 
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Dr. BoYER. Well, I would hope, Senator, that education could 
remain bipartisan. That is one of the really exciting climates that I 
found when I was here for several years. It was not a partisan 
issue. People knew it was America's issue, and we need to keep, it 
bipartisan and avoid being narrowly ideological. 

Senator Kohl. But from one administration to the next, as we 
know, different Presidents— I think one President wanted to do 
with a\yay with the Department of Education, didn't he? And I'm 
not-saying it was good or bad. Maybe he had a better idea. 

Dr. BOYER. Bipartisanship doesn't mean, there won't he honest 
differences around policy. I accept that, and it might fdl along 
party lines. But I think the larger pattern should be kept in front 
of us, and I would hope that ^e wouldn't turn education into a po- 
litical or partisan or ideological whipping boy. If we start down 
that road, then I think the game is over. 

Senator Kohl. I agree with you, and I think we agree that by the 
year 2000 if we don't do the right things, if we do the wrong 
things — and it seems to me that one of the things we need to do is 
to strip away education from political partisanship- and it is more 
than words, there have to be some steps— which I don't know what 
they mljht be— to ensure that that will happen. Wouldn't you 
agree? 

Dr. BoYER. Absolutely, and let me just put that in the context of 
the Charlottesville summit to which Senator Bingamaji referred. 
The response to that was so overwhelmingly and uniformly con- 
structed. It was the first time ever that all governors and the Presi- 
dent got together to discuss education— an enomously impressive 
symbolic act. We live by symbols, and dreams can be fulfilled only 
when they have been defined. And here we saw at Charlottesville, 
the home of the first education president, this wonderful celebra- 
tion of the importance of education, and from it emerged a state- 
ment from the govertiors and a speech by the President that I 
thought were frankly as statesman-like as anything I have read 
about the ageiida for the schools. 

The only point I would make is now we have to start acting. Ihe 
parly is over and now what will be our decade-long march to miple- 
ment our goals in a responsible way? Where will leadership come 
from, how can standards be established and how can we move the 
schools with inspiration, not in a punitive way but in an inspired 
way, too? I think that is where we stand, and that is why I said at 
the beginning, the issues you are inquiring into here are at the 
haart of our efforts. 

What are the standards? How can we hold the schools and stu- 
dents accountable? How can we rive them encouragement where 
they are weak? And how can we define the limits of assessment so 
we don't do mischief to children? 

Finally, what do we teach, how do we get great teachers, and 
how do we evaluate results? If we could start focusing an those 
three ancient but essential and enduring questions and get the 
right answers to those, led by Federal guidance, structured by the 
states, and finally, delivered at the local level, we will have a good 
system. 

If we could get standards straight, then we give schools some 
yardsticks by which they would be measured, and then we should 
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give them a lot of freedom to get there. And right now since we 
don't have national standards, we are overwhelming schools with 
paperwork and holding them accountable for process and not for 
outcomes. If we got the outcomes straight, then we could say, VvC 
are going to give you a lot of fretJom around financing, around 
personnel, around calendar, but we are goir>. to hold you to these 
yardsticks. I think, frankly, cchools would v;elcome that. Right now 
every week they get a new challenge. Somebody says they should 
be doing this one week, next week it^ is this and next week it is 
that, and they are always being torn in different directions. If we 
got the standards worked out carefully, then we could say, now we 
will give you the freedom. 

May L say as a footnote here, I am greatly intrigued by what is 
happening in Great Britain and Australia. Great Britain, as you 
may know, just recently had an historic educational act in parlia- 
ment where they are trying to do precisely what we are talking 
about, and I have had several delegations visit us. Not that I want 
to imitate any other nation, but there are activities going on that 
arc trying to establish national criteria, but give a lot more free- 
dom to the local school. And I think those go together. 

But in any event, to come back to your mtgor theme, I don't 
know of any issue that is more urgent. I think we still have not 
demonstrated the energy that v/e need, and unless we get on to it, I 
think this system will lose its confidence and the Nation's future is 
at risk. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. Dr. Boyer you have 
been very generous with your time and we appreciate your well- 
reasoned comments, and we will continue to call on you if we can 
to help us move forward in these areas. We appreciate it very 
much. 

Dr. BoYER. Thank you for your leadership. 

Senator Bingaman. Our second panel is Mr. Emerson J. Elliott, 
who is the acting Commissioner for Education Statistics at the De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Elliott has been the Commissioner 
since 1984, has held the position of director of various divisions in 
the Department of Education, Chief of the Education Branch at the 
Bureau of the Budget, and holds presidential rank awards for dis- 
tinguished executive service. 

He is accompanied by Dr. Jeanne Griffith, tho Director for the 
Cross-cutting Statistics Division in the Department of Education. 
She was a part of our panel last week and we appreciate her being 
back. And Mr. Elliott, we very much appreciate your willingness to 
come and talk to us today. 

TESTIMONY OF EMERSON J. ELLIOTT, ACTING COMMISSIONER, 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR EDUCATION STATISTICS, DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JEANNE GRIFFITH, PH.D. 

Mr. Eluott. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Kohl, thank vou for the invitation to talk 
with ibis Subcommittee about the availability and quality of educa- 
tion data from the National Center for Education Statistics, and 
about how they relate to potential national goa' 5. 1 would appreci- 
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ate it if you could include the full text of my prepared remarks in 
the record ^ and I will summarize the principal points in this oral 
statement. 

Senator Bingaman. We will be glad to include those in the 
record. 

Mr. Elliott. Thank you. First, we do not yet have national goals, 
but statements about the areas in which the United States Presi- 
dent and the Governors have committed themselves to formulate 
goals. Nor do we have agreement on the appropriate measures of 
progress for such goals. For that reason, I can only talk in a gener- 
al way about the quality of data that might be needed to monitor 
progress toward goals. 

Second, ihe overall statistical programs of the National Center 
for Education Statistics must be evaluated against many diverse re- 
quirements; of which monitoring goals would be one. But data are 
also needed for many other purposes, such as the allocation of Fed- 
eral funds and describing post-secondary education, which was 
largely outside the focus of the summit. For example, Mr. Boyer in 
his remarks mentioned equitable financing as a potential gosJ, and 
that did not happen to be included among the areas mentioned in 
Charlottesville. 

^ Tliird, bear in mind that the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics is not the only part of the Federal Government nor even of 
the Department of Education that collects education data. The 
United States Bureau of the Census, the National Science Founda- 
tion, outside of the Department, and within the Department, the 
Office for Civil Rights, the Office of Special Education, and the 
Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation all provide data in one 
form or another. 

Fourth, developing and completing statistical data collections 
takes a considerable amount of time since it requires designs, pre- 
tests, reviews, analysis, and reporting. And efforts to short-circuit 
these necessary steps almost always compromise the technical 
quality, usefulness and reliability of the data. 

Let me turn now to the first question that you posed in your 
letter of invitation, wHat are the strengths and weaknesses of exist- 
ing national education information collection systems at the 
Center. NCES is currently involved in a number of activities to im- 
prove its statistical system in terms of coverage, comparability, 
timeliness and quality. 

Ai present, some strengths of our system are that we have broad 
coverage of a wide variety of topics related to teachers, students, 
institutions, finances and student outcomes. We have recently ex- 
panded data collections in a variety of topics, such as elementary 
arid secondary schools, teachers, administrate*^, both public and 
private. And we have student information on a loncitudinal basis 
beginning with pupils who were eighth graders in 1988 who v/ill be 
followed through their school career and on into life b3yond their 
secondary experience. And we have new data collections on post- 
secondary faculty. 
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We have also expanded and strengthened basic surveys on data 
about public elementary and secondary schools and about colleges 
and universities. We are pilot testing new data collections on pre- 
school education and dropouts and we have established, following 
the mandate of the recent Hawkins-Stafford legislation, a coopera- 
tive State and Federal effort to improve the comparability of ele- 
mentaiT and secondary education data. That program is being used 
especiaily for developing comparable data on dropouts and on 
school fmance. 

Still there are deficiencies in these collections that could be prob-« 
lematic for monitoring goals. Most of the survey systems only pro- 
vide national level data or are just beginning to produce state level 
statistics. Longitudinal studies, such as the new stud/ c** eighth 
graders in 1988, are of lunited usefulness for tracking changes over 
time since these studies are conducted infrequently. There is spotty 
coverage of some topics, particularly for emerging issues such as 
post-secondary assessment and curriculum. Data quality is of para- 
moimt importance to NCES because our credibility rests on the va- 
lidity and reliability of our data. We still have much room for im- 
provement in this area. 

Your second question was, are there needs for additional infor- 
mation to enable us to assess progress and make effective deci- 
sions? Again, my prepared statement will provide more details 
about what we have done in each wf the areas described in Char- 
lottesville. Generally, we have or will have at least some informa- 
tion to bring to bear on the different goal areas that are related to 
schooling in institutions and student outcomes. These include, for 
example, teacher supply, international performance comparisons, 
adult literacy, dropouts, student achievement and safe, drug-free 
schools. 

We have less information on education outside of the traditional 
educational institutions in areas such as preschool readiness, train- 
ing for a competitive work force, and also on technology in schools. 

Within schools over the last several years, as I mentioned a 
moment ago, we have initiated a number of new surveys that 
should serve the Nation well when specific goals are adopted. We 
have detdled student based information on longitudinal surveys to 
provide data on student characteristics, antecedents and conse- 
quences of dropping out; on student performance and achievement 
associated with school and individual characteristics and behavior; 
on student and teacher perceptions of the school environment for 
knowing more about safe drug-free schools; and on teachers of the 
students in the sample. 

Our teacher surveys v/ill provide information, including repre- 
sentative State information for public schools, on teacher demand 
and supply, teacher and administrator characteristics, education 
and training, career paths and salaries, teacher and administrator 
perceptions of school environment. And our national and interna- 
tional assessments provide detailed information on student achieve- 
ment with trend data on reading, math and science, on internation- 
al achievement comparisons, and adult literacy where we have a 
study already for young adults that was conducted in 198C and 
1986, and we will have a study underway with reports in 1992 and 
1993 on the general adult population. 
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Let me insert a note here, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Boyer and you 
were talking about the availability of the national assessment tests 
that are. given within states at the district level. I wanted to note 
for the record that, indeed, the legislation passed by Congress in 
April of 1988, the Hawkins-Stafford provisions, barred the use of 
the state level national assessment at the district school and stu- 
dent level. 

Thus far I have talked about goal areas in which we have or are 
planning to have a considerable amount of data and "planning'' 
may mean data 1991 or 1992 or 1993. There are other summit goal 
areas where the National Center has little or no data, either cur- 
rently or planned. We do not now have iniplace any data collection 
to mform about preschool readiness. We are currently pilot testing 
a survey to momtor trends in preschool care and education, and we 
are considering developing an early age longitudinal study. 

NCES does not collect any systematic information about out of 
school learning and adult education. There is some information 
available uregularly from the Census Bureau suiveys, and limited 
data from ouv Jongitudinal studies for specific cohorts 

We collect veiy little data about various types of technology in 
the schools, availability, uses or access. There was a nationS^ as- 
sessment of computer competency in 1985 and 1986, and a few 
items about computers on a 1989 Census Bureau survey. 
..y?^ third question was, who should have responsibility for iden- 
tifying and developing national education information and statis- 
tacs and what, m particular, needs to be done at the Federal level? 
The answer to this question really depends on what information is 
desired and for whom. Given that the primary responsibility for 
education rests at the State and local levels, the heaviest need for 
date, both for monitoring goals and for other purposes, appropriate- 
ly belongs there. In addition, establishing and implementing poli- 
cies that will facilitate achievement of such goals occurs at the dis- 
trict, school building, and classroom levels. The Federal role is a 
lumted one of providing date and research, but it cannot and 
should not be the only provider. 

An additional important Federal role is developing measures of 
the overall performance of the system, and in this regard the Haw- 
kinsStafford legislaticm calls for a pajiel on education indicators— 
which TOll be chaired, Mr. Chairman, by Alan Morgan from your 
Stete— that will provide advice to me and to the United Stetes Con- 
gress on what are the important measures of the progress of Amer- 
ican education that should be reported on periodically. 

Date for monitoring progress toward Stete specific, district, 
school and student goals would be best collected by the level actual- 
^^A^^ such goals as part of their own date collection activities. 

JNOES ahready collects a lot of information relevant to the goal 
areas ideniifiA-J in Charlottesville, as well as to other needs of 
policy makers at all levels. Whether we have the date necessary to 
assess progress towards specific goals in those areas will not be 
kiio\TO until specific goals and measures of progress are identified. 
Much of the date we have are not avaHable for geographic detail 
below the national or regional levels. 

There are other goal areas in which Vtj have relatively little in- 
formation. One outgrowth of the summit may be that policy 
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makers will want to expand statistical data collections at the State 
and Federal levels. However, changes will not occur overnight. It 
takes considerate time for the developmental work to momit new 
data collections or io add^new components to old ones. 

A goal I set when I took over leadership of NCES was not only to 
improve the efficiency and technical quality of the agenc/s efforts, 
but also to make it more responsive to changes in its environment 
and the needs of its constituencies. We can meet the new chal- 
lenijes posed by the ongoing revolution in American education, but 
we cannot do it alone, or do it overnight. It will be a building proc- 
ess that will require time and the cooperation of people who use 
data as well as people^who provide it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairmai'x. 

Senator Bingaman. Th^r^k you very much. Let me ask a few 
questions of you on g02ie of the issues that came up earlier in the 
hearing today, and also in the hearing last week 

First, I have become aware in preparing for these hearings of the 
significant progress that has been made in the last year, or 2 or 3 
5'ears, in tiying to gear up the national effort, and I compliment 
you on that. But L still have the distinct impression, based on a lot 
of the other testimony, that we really are nowhere near as capable 
as we need to be in assessing performance of students in order to 
make good policy at various levels. Some of that is because there 
are inhibitions or restrictions placed in legislation, some of it is 
lack of funding, some of it is just how quickly you can gear up to 
do the various things that ueople may now like to see done. 

What, in yoiu: view, if we were to take a most ambitious scenario 
and say what could NCES plan to accomplish in the 1990s if Con- 
gress provided the necessary funds and the nectary direction and 
all, what would you see, what would you like to see NCES be aWe 
to do over the next 10 years in expanding its present testing and 
monitoring activities? . 

Mr. EixiOTT. In this case. Senator, I beUeve your question is hra- 
ited to student achievement assessment, primarily, rather than 

Senator Bingaman. Well, that, but also the indicators as to 
schools' performance as well. I mean, in all of these areas, if you 
see all of that as part of your jurisdiction, tell me what you would 
like to do. What would you like to accomplish if we could write you 
a blank check and say have at it for the next 10 years? 

Mr. Elliott. That does indeed open it a very great deal and one 
thing that I want to say at the outset is that our role is to provide 
the data that policy makers ask for and determine what would be 
the role of the Center, rather than to advance policy positions. I 
am trying to remain within those bounds in some way. Let* me 
begin at least with assessment activities. 

Hie original proposal that was advanced by the Alexander James 
Commission and that was eventually forwarded to Congress cal ed 
for three subjects and three grades each biennium to be tep^d 
Stete by State. And the notion wi\s if there were that many sub- 
jects being tested and there was aome rotation between reading, 
mathematics, writing, science, and history/geography, that over 
the period of say a decade you would come back frequently enough 
to the same subject areas that you would have an ongoing assess- 
ment that would bo adequate. That amount of assessment would 
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fall within the range Dr. Boyer was describing. As the Congress fi- 
nally enacted it, it was a pilot project only. That is, only in mathe- 
matics in one grade in 1990 and two subjects added in grade 4 in 
X992. 

My experience has been that we have a very large order simply 
to put the pilot in place, becav-e when you move from having a 
nationwide assessment, which is what the National Assessment of 
Educational Pr<^ess has been, to a State-by-State assessment, you 
enlarge the scope of the enterprise enormously. So I would say that 
the judgment of the Congress in starting the entire effort as a pilot 
project was a very good judgment. 

Moving beyond that, 1 would return to the original proposal that 
was advanced by the Administration and considered by the Con- 
gress, that the direction that we would like to move is for three 
subjects in three di^erent grades each bienniuin, as a goal 

But I want to make another point as well which goes bevond 
this. At the same time that people are talking about setting goals 
for American education, there are major changes underway, fos- 
tered by the curriculum associations and many other people, about 
the content of the curriculxun. And there are many things under- 
way about how testing is done. Dr. Boyer, for example, gave several 
examples of things that are not now tested by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. We don't, for example, test motiva- 
tion or persistence or ability to work in groups, or other kinds of 
social competencies. 

Tliere is a lot of interest and debate in States and in school dis- 
tricts and among test developers about how testing is carried out. 
And that debate will affect the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress as well, so that some of the things that people are now 
beginning to identify as deficiencies of multiple choice tests, which 
are only in small part addressed by the National Assessment of 
Mucational Progress, also have to be a part of our agenda for the 
199US in the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

One of the strongest goals for the National Assessment has been 
to maintain trends. One reason that the National Assessment is 
now so valuable is that we are able to go baci^ not at 2-year inter- 
vals, but about 4-year intervals, back ti> 1969 and 1970 and look at 
change—at what has been the change in improvement or change in 
direction in reading or writing or science or mathematics over the 
last 20 j^ears at these successive inJervals. 

But ai people talk both about changes in the testing methodology 
and changes in the curriculum, those trend lines will have to be 
altered, because we could be measuring different thmgs. It will be 
a major job for the National Assessment to put together both the 
challenge of how to maintain trends so that the a.fca are valuable, 
and how to keep up with the state of the art in testing. So I view 
^tHSv^ ^ double challenge for the National Assetssment in the 
1990s. 

On your broader question, let me give one answer that I think is 
very consistent with the approach the Congress has taken to this so 
far, and that is, what are the measures of American education that 
are important? When the Congress enacted the HawkinSnStaffoid 
legislation m 1988, they called for the establishment of a panel on 
education indicators that would include many distinguished dti- 
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zens from around the country and that would identify frori the 
thousands, literadly thousands, of bits of information tliat we^have 
and that States have that describe all kinds of tilings about educa- 
tion, which are the ones that resdly show the condition and 
progress of education. 

That is an important policy judgment, one that is not appropri- 
ate for the National Center for Education Statistics to determine 
alone. So this panel, which has now been appointed and which 
Alan Morgan will head, will first meet in November and about a 
year and a half after that they will be making a report to the Con- 
gress about what are the things that should be followed in order 
for everybody in the public arena to understand the condition and 
progrrDSS of eaucation. I am convinced that the result of that panel 
\sdll be to guide the development of the data agenda for NCES. It 
may well surest that we should change our C;oUertions, or modify 
them in some way, or do different things, but that will be an im- 
portant guide; 

Senator Bingaman. I am a little confused as to whose job is 
whose. We have this national panel on education indicators that 
you have refen-ed to. I believe Chester Finn, as the chairman of 
the board for NAEP, indicated that they have a mandate under the 
recent legislation to establish goals for education, which they have 
not gotten on with, but they have that mandate. 

The Governors have announced their intention to establish goals 
for education. Could you clarify for me who is doing what? I know 
there is a difference between goals and indicators, but I am not too 
sure that everybody else knows, or that I know, precisely how you 
divide this pie up and who is reporting what to whom. If you could 
explain it, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Eluott. I think we are in the middle of the process some 
place. I think many of us who have been around the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a long time are fiiiding so much new rhetoric ^d so 
many changes in the way of looking at national education issues 
that it is hard to keep up with it. 

Indeed, the Governors have some sort of group to formulate 
goals. The Governors and the President have together identified 
areas in which they want to establish goals, but that is not the 
same as saying exactly what the goals are. Presumably the goals, 
when they finally are enunciated, will have some sort of numbers 
or nometmng specific attached to them. 

In that regard, Mr. Chairman, I might refer to a report that was 
put out by the Southern Regional Educational Board, which is a 
group of southeastern States of Governors and legislators and 
school people who are very much interested in furthering educa- 
tion and from time to time they make use of dala to further educa- 
tion in the southeast. 

Well, this year they put out a report called "Goals for Educa- 
tion" that the southeastern States wanted to consider adopting. 
And let me just state one as an example of the process, because my 
guess is this is the way that the governors and the President will 
proceed. One of the goals is: ''student achievement for elementary 
and seconda^ students v/ill be at national levels or higher by the 
year 2000." They have listed after that 8 or 9 specific measures of 
progress against that basic goal. So, for example, one is: "establish- 
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Hig and publicizing specific student achievement goals by schools, 
district and States." And another is, "reporting of student achieve- 
ment results by divisions such as quartiles'^ --upper one-fourth, 
middle two-fourths— to keep the focus on helping all students make 
progress. 

The poi^t is that the SREB as they thought about goals also 
thought about measures. I think as the governors and the Presi- 
dent work on goals that the conversation of what are the appropri- 
ate measures will come up. 

Now, indeed, the Congress' authorization of the indicators panel 
was some months prior to the Grovemors and the President making 
then* announcement, and one of the things that we will be discuss- 
mg with that panel is what is their perception about how it fits in 
with the efforts of the Governors and the President. I do think we 
do have to work on how all these pieces fit together. 

The role of the Center, finally, is to be a data colkctor for what- 
ever it is that emerges from all of this as an assignment to the 
Center, if any. 

Senator Bingaman. I have one other question and then I will let 
you go, because we have several other witnesses here. The question 
relates to the problem of getting this mformation in a tunely fash- 
ion. Some of the testimony we had last week at the hearing indicat- 
ed that the results of the 1990 testmg of eighth grade math will be 
available at the soonest about 15 months after the test is conduct- 
ed. The test would be conducted in February of 1990. That means I 
guess May of 1991 or June of 1991 we would have some results. 

What can we do to fix this problem? Is this a lack of funding? Do 
we need to change the contractor that is domg the testmg so that 
they can get the information back more quickly? 

Part of the other testimony we had last week was that California 
does their testmg and teste more studente than we do at the na- 
tional level and turns the resulte around much more quickly than 
we seem to be able to at the Federal level. What do we need to do 
to fix that? 

Mr. Eluott. Senator, providing data fi'om the national assess- 
ment IS really a very difficult undertaking and the data have fre- 
quently come out fron 18 to 24 months after they were actually 
collected. It is a complicated undek-taking because the sampling 
process IS very complicated. In the case of California, they have a 
complete test about an mdividual student and they are able to 
score it very readily for that reason. In the case of national assess- 
ment, only a small portion of the total test is given to any one stu- 
dent, and there are many, many statistical manipulations and edit- 
mg and reviews that are required to put all of the data together. 

In addition, California continues to give the same test each year 
and it IS interested in lookmg at the scores on that test. But in che 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, the Education Test- 
mg bennce has developed a new way to scale the scores that is 
much more useful to policy makers because you can look at not 
only what the averages are but the tops and the bottoms and you 
can describe what studente can do at each point on the scale, .in 
addition they have pushed that scale back through all the 20 years 
of national assessment date., but what that means is that every 
tmie they put out a national assessment report they have to go 
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thvoi^gh all the 20 years of data in reading, or all the 20 years of 
data in mathematics, so that we can develop a scale that is consist- 
ent with this report. 

We are very much aware that late reporting is a problem and 
when the request for proposals ^vas put together we asked the con- 
tractor to come in with a proposal to get data out within 12 montlas 
instead of the 24 months that it had frequently been. We nov have 
a contract plan that is intended to get data out within 12 to 15 
months. I think, finally, all I can tell you is ibat we are veiy much 
av/are of this problem and we continue to look for ways that the 
data can be reported out, or at least summary data can be reported 
out on an earlier basis, but that remains a considerable chcJlenge 
for us. It is not a problem of money. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, thank you very much. I am sure again 
we w'U have some other questions as we go along, and we \^dll con- 
tinue to call on your office. We appreciate your willingness to be 
here today to testify. 

Our third witness is Dr. Lois-ellin Datta. Dr. Datta is Director of 
Program Evaluation in Human Service Areas in the Program Eval- 
uation and Methodology Division of the General Accounting Office. 
She served as president of the Evaluation Re?earch Society prior to 
joining GAO in 1982. She served also as the associate director of 
the Teaching and Learning Division of the National Institute of 
Education and as director of the national evaluations for Project 
Head Start in the Office of Economic Opportunity and as director 
of research for the U.S. Children's Bureau. And I understand you 
have Mr. Mulhouser with you, who is the assistant director for 
your office. We are very pleased to have you here. 

TESTIMONY OF LOIS-ELLIN DATTA, PH.D., DIRECTOR FOR PRO- 
GRAM EVALUATION IN HUMAN SERVICES AREAS, PROGRAM 
EVALUATION AND METHGPOLOGY DIVISION, U.S GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Datta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be here 
today to report to you on information on education in the United 
States which we have drawn from several recent GAO studies. 
With your permission I will summarize my written statement and 
request that the full text be entered in the record. ^ 

Senator Bingaman. We will include it in the record. 

Dr. Datta. Thank you. I will address three questions which we 
believe to be relevant to the overall topics of these historic, impor- 
tant hearings. First, what hap changed over roughly 15 years? 
Second, what are some of the reasons for these changes? And thirds 
how far— that is, from the national to locsd levels— tioes the situa- 
tion extend? 

Turning to mv first question, we found in a 1987 review, which 
we have partially updated, declines in the quantity of information, 
shifts in priorities that may not reflect optimum balances, and rea- 
sons for concern vith the qualitv of information. With regard to 
quantity, we found that federally spc^^ored research, statistical 
ard evaluative information on education declined dramatically 
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since 1980. For example, research grants and contracts awarded by 
the research arm of the Office of Educational Research and Infor- 
mation decreased from roughly 476 in 1980 to 168 in 1985 and to 79 
in 1989. Evaluation awards declined as well, from a peak of 119 in 
1980 to 20 in 1985, and then moved slightly upwards to 36 in 1989. 

Statistical surveys planned or conducted by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics grew from 37 to 55 between 1974 to 1980, 
but then dropped again to below the 1974 level by 1985. While this 
is turning around, lost statistical series cannot be recaptured. 

Not only was less information produced by the end of the period 
we reviewed, we also found changes in what was examined and by 
whom. When we revie\yed research priorities, we saw a shift away 
from new data production to service oriented activities such as the 
dissemination of results. We also found that fewer educational 
areas were investigated by research grants in 1985 than in 1980, 
even for topics that had frequently ^n identified as important 
areas for educational improvement, rhere were few awards for new 
data collection in 1985. 

Further, there was a shift in who carried out the work o/ produc- 
ing information. The proportion 6f research awards made to De- 
partmentrsponsored institutions increased substantially. This shift 
is a concern since contracts can potentially constrain rather than 
broaden inquiry, and lack of oppor+^^unity may have a chilling effect 
in attracting a fi^st-rate group of new researchers to dedicate their 
prime years to education. 

With regard to iiiformation quality, in our 1987 review we looked 
at four indicators— relevance, timeliness, technical adequacy and 
impact — for three illustrative statistical series. Grades ranged from 
B-plus to D-minus. We found that NAEP ranked high on all four 
dimensions but had suffered some decline in relevance and timeli- 
ness in adapting to fiscal constraints; for example, reducing the 
number of age groups assessed from 5 to 3, and assessing each sub- 
ject less often. 

The cqnunon core of data was not ranked as high on any of our 
four indicators and longstanding problems included non-compara- 
ble data across States. However, we have seen commendable recent 
efforts to improve the common core of data. 

TurnLig to my second question, what are some of the reasons for 
the situation we observed? We found that resources play a major 
role but that lack of money was not the only issue. With regard to 
faiids, there has been a relative poverty of research dollars in the 
midst of a relative plenty of interest in education. Since the mid- 
1970s the National Institute of Education and its successor offices 
experienced a 79-percent reduction in purchasing power. The Na- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics experienced a 65-percent 
reduction in purchasing power. That was considerably more than 
declines experienced by other Fed»iral statistical units in a compa- 
rable period. Further, the resourjes for evaluation declined 64 per- 
cent in purchasing power. These reductions were in sharp contrast 
to a 38 percent overall increase in the Federal investment in educa- 
tion in the same period. 

We note that this downward trend in funding requested by the 
Administration for research and statistics has been reversed and 
appropriations have risen somewhat since 1987, reaching 78.2 mil- 
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lion in fiscal year 1989 and a projected pre-sequestration of 96.4 
million for this year. However, even if all of the fiscal year 1990 
appropriations are eventually approved, the total resources will be 
at about 75 percent of the 1980 level in purchasing power. 

It is hard to play catch up with information. Further, the inter- 
val between increased appropriations and ha^dng the resulting data 
available to improve education can easily be 5 years or more. Also, 
increases in funds need to be considered in light of increases also 
in mandated responsibilities. 

Money is not, however, the whole story. CJongressionally mandat- 
ed activities received smaller reductions than other work and 
thereby consumed an increasing share of available resources. Also, 
changes in leadership, staffing and priorities created instabilities 
that affected the reduction and quality of information in the period 
reviewed. Top management changed often in each of the informa- 
tion units. For example, the National Institute of Education had a 
total of seven different directors from 1980 to 1986, three of the 
seven serving as acting directors. 

OMB's paperwork review process is, we believe, another influ- 
ence, on education information. In our recent study of how 0MB 
handled information collection requests from 1982 to 1987, we 
found that of the 211 agencies we reviewed, 80 had approval rates 
over 100 percent in 1985-87, but the Department of Education was 
less successful. Its overall rate was 89 percent during this period. 
Although the approval rate for the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, which includes both research and statistical ac- 
tivities, was 93 percent for 1985-1987, for the evaluation office the 
rate was only 69 percent. 

We found across all agencies that data collection requests which 
were both new and centered on research evaluation and statistical 
information were approved the least often of ail. In an active, 
evolving, information gathering program that seems like jv^t the 
sort of request likely to predominate and again, often the informa- 
l*on is time critical. 

Turning now to my third question, how far do problems extend 
with educational information? I will conclude with observations 
from our recent evaluation of the initial effects of education reform 
involving about 61,000 students in four school districts in four 
States. We began by working with five large urban school districts, 
one of which after months of work finally could not produce usable 
data for the study. Within the remaining four school districts there 
were nunierous problems with the data. Limited computerized stu- 
dent background data narrowed our ability to track the separate 
at-risk groups in which there is often a great deal of interest. Lim- 
ited data on dropouts meant that we could analyze that outcome 
only in two districts which kept a track of dropouts registered else- 
where, and limited computerisSed transcript data made it impossible 
to track the reform effects on the courses students took in two of 
the four districts. 

We note that a significant effort i£ eing made by officials of the 
National Center for Educational Statistics and non-f /emment 
groups such as the Council of Chief State School ORi- ers to im- 
prove data gathered at all levels so that national aggregate figures 
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are increasingly useful and reliable. Still our experience may hint 
at the magnitude of the challenge they face. 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, we are concerned about the kind, 
quantity and quality of education information. Despite recent in- 
creases in the budget, resources for this function are still much 
lower than they were in earlier years, while demands for data and 
understanding are increasing. The central review function of 0MB 
n^ds unprovements as well, and finally, local data require major 
elforts to aggregate for aimlysia. We believe the recent develop- 
ments m the education department move us notably ahead, includ- 
ing specific data improvements and the proposal for a new inde- 
pendent evaluation of the condition of information that would es- 
tablish a useful updated baseline against which to measure 
progress and information and set priorities for further effort. 

Still, our findings suggest that sizable further work lies before us 
It we are to properly assess common schooling, not to mention new 
waves of reform or the world of education beyond the classroom. If 
tif permitted an analogy, if education information were 
World War U, relative to current expectations, we are about one 
year after the Pearl Harbor of years of relative erosion, mobilized 
but still fragile. If I were asked to summarize what might be done 
to improve it, I would paraphrase blood, sweat, toil and tears and 
say patience, prioritization, stabilization of leadership, funding and 
thekind of continued caring and oversight these hearings show. 

This concludes my remarks. Mr. Mulhauser and I would be 
happy to answer your questions. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. We appreciate that 
testimony and appreciate all the work that you and GAO have 
done, to look into this set of issues. Picking up on your analogy 
that we are 1 month after Pearl Harbor and that we have got the 
rest of the second world war to fight, you indicated the level of 
tunding that the Federal Government is providing at the wesent 
tune is about 75 percent of what we were earlier providing in 
actual purchasing power to make these evaluations and provide 
this information. 

Do you have any estunates as to what we need to look at if we 
were to t^e on the full responsibility that everyone seems to be 
readily talking about, the governors are talking about, the Presi- 
dent is talking about? Dr. Boyer indicated his general ideas as to 
policy^"^ testing would be useful and important to us in making 

Do you have any estimates as to what we are looking at to get 
from here to there? 

Dr. Datta. I would like to make two comments on that. I think 
first, Dr. Bqyer had summarized the types of general questions that 
are perennially asked: What is being taught, broadly conceived? 
What is the process of schooling? How is it being taught? What are 
the students learning? 

And Mr. Elliott added the perennial fourth question which is 
how much is it all costing: is it efficient? 

I would add to these three other types of perennial questions: 
Agmnst an absolute standard, how well are we doing? Are the stu- 
dents Jeammg enough? With regard to trend lines, are we getting 
better, are we getting worse, are we staying the same? And com- 
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parative question, how do we compare with what other countries 
are doing? 

This alone would generate a matrix of 12 cells, but it gets consid- 
erably more complex as you start deling with targeting issues. For 
example, do you want to ask these questions for public and private 
schools? Do you want to ask them for early childhood education, 
elerdentary, secondary, pdist-secondary and nonschool settings? 
Which subject areas of education do you want to ask about? 

So the focus on the perennial questions swiftly broadens into a 
very large set of options indeed. The work already underway to 
prioriticje what would be most important from a national perspec- 
tive can prove to be, if we are able to sustain the momentum of 
ihis project, an extreri*jly useful guide. The governors and other 
leaders aro getting together to expand the ma&ix, to consider it as 
"^uUy as possible, and then to see where to set priorities, which in- 
formation is the most crucial. 

Senator Bingaman. , Let me ask on the comparison issue, the 
comparison of how v/e are doing with other countries and their 
school systems, it would seem that in this ongoing debate about 
what should be done with education, reliable and regular informa- 
tion comparing us to other countries would be very useful for 
policy makers in deciding whether we are doing what we should. I 
know that seems to be outside the scope of the report that rou did. 

Is there any work going on in GAO that you are aware of to 
make those kmds of comparisons? Is it possible to make those com- 
parisons? 

Dr. Datta. It is outside the scope of the work we did in detail, 
although I can certainly note from prior experience that in my per- 
sonal opinion support for such studies as the international assess- 
ments, which have not always been forthcoming from the Depart- 
ment in the past, could be extremely valuable. It would be possible 
to identify some of the reasons why the United States appears to 
have different trends or be lower than other countries in at least 
some of the assessments. A full ansJysis would require the kind of 
investment in studies of comparative education, statistical analysis 
and some data collection where we are still playing catch-up. 

Senator Bingaman. Well, I am sure that we Lave additional 
questions as we continue to burrow into this, and I will not belabor 
it at this point, but I think it is obvious from your study that we 
have som?. major deficiencies iuid we have not exactly used the 
decade of the 1980s to our best advantage in dealing with these 
problems. I think you make that c^e very strongly, so I appreci \te 
very much your t^timony today. 

Dr. Datta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me now call our fourth panel, Mr. 
Gordon Ambach, who is here today with Mr. George Hall. Gordon 
Ambach serves as the Executive Director of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. He served for 10 years as the New York 
State Commissioner of Education, President of the University of 
the State of New York. 

Mr. Ambach's career has centered on education policymaking 
and legislative development, and a special interest in the relation- 
ship between local. State and Federal Government responsibility. 
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We are going to have both of these gentlemen testify on tliis 
panel. Mr. George Hall is President of Slater Hall Information 
Products. Mr. Hall specializes in the statistical field, owns and 
naanages his own statistical firm, and had the primary responsibil- 
ity for managing the 1980 census. He is author of the report "Al- 
ternatives for a National Data System on Elementary and Second- 
ary Education," which was prepared for the Department of Educa- 
tion. We look forward to hearing from both of you. 

Mr. Ambach, will you please testify first. 

TESTIMONY OP GORDON M. AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, WASHINGTON, 
DC^ 

Mr. Ambach. I would be pleased to. Senator. Good morning to 
you. Senator Bingaman and members of the staff, and thank you 
for this opportunity. I applaud your initiative in holding these 
hearings. I would ask that my statement be submitted. I would 
really prefer to speak from it, and particularly to add some points 
which might be responsive to some of the exchanges that have al- 
ready occurred this morning so that there is a flow of the discus- 
sion. 

Senator Bingaman. Good. 

Mr. Ambach. I am speaking for the .State superintendents and 
commissioners, including your own Alan Morgan, who was referred 
to at an earlier time. Alan does chair our own Council Committee 
on Assessment and Information and, as you have learned from Em- 
erson Elliott, he now has that special responsibility of chairing that 
indicators panel. We will make sure the activities of that panel are 
integrated to the best of our ability with the other activities men- 
tioned at an earlier time. 

Mr. Chairman, I also serve as the chair of the advisory commitr 
tee for the R&D center at UCLA, which focuses on research and 
evaluation, and as a member of a newly formed board under the 
National Academy of Sciences which is concerned about interna- 
tional comparisons of education. I think both of those activities are 
probably also relevant to the inquiry which you have in these hear- 
ings. 

May I make a general observation about testing and education 
information. There are enormous numbers of teste and an enor- 
mous amount of testing and an enormous amount of education in- 
formation around and about local schools, school districte. States, 
and indeed at the national level. Teacher teste, school teste, district 
teste. State teste, national teste, international teste, and yet, as has 
been observed here, when we come to ask about nationwide infor- 
mation or state by State comparisons, there seems to be an incredi- 
ble void. We have got this enormous amount of information and 
yet it doesn t seem to be organized in a useful way, particularly 
when we look at nationwide, international or state by state com- 
parisons. 

I anphasize this because I think it is absolutely critical in your 
inquiry to keep an eye on what is happening in localities and 
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States. In my judgment one of the critical issues for this next 
decade is how we integrate the assessment systems which are in 
place at school, school districte, State and national levels. Indeed, if 
we do not integrate them we will find a mismatch on concern of 
v/hat the goals are and what information we have about those 
goals and assessments about those goals. We will a'^.j have a prob- 
lem of overlap, duplication, and a considerable amount of activity 
which is not well connected with respect to assessment and infor- 
mation. 

You referred to my service before coming to Washington. New 
York State probably has the most extensive assessment system of 
any State in this country. It is not referred to much in discussion 
of recent reforms because it has been in place for a hundred years. 
When a system has beer in place with regents exams for 100 years, 
while other States are considering putting in tests of physics or 
chemistry at the high school level, your practice is not a "reform**. 
And yet eyery year in New York there are 26 different examina- 
tions at the nigh school level for public and lon-public school stu- 
dents subject by subiect, as well as an extraordinfiy array of other 
tests which are available within that state. 

The experience of New York and others speaks to one of your 
major interests, how does this information penetrate through to 
local school districts, schools, to parents—those making decisions at 
the local level? You might want to have a look somewhat at the 
New York experience. Starting in 1984 we began producing a 
school by school report card for 6,000 schools each year, both public 
and non-public, assembling the information and providing it for all 
to consider at the local leve' 

My key point though is to keep in mind this extensive activity. 
State and local, with respect to how it informs the decisions to be 
made here at the Federal level. 

I really would like to make three points. Senator, on your in- 
quirv. The first one has to do with the amount of resource which 
the Federal Government divided toward educational statistics, in- 
formation or asi=essment. You have acked previous colleagues about 
what should be the appetite. Well, I will offer an appetite, which is 
a very large one, and I do it somewhat hesitantly because of the 
budget crunch. 

In 1984 our Council advocated a six-fold increase in what was 
available to NCES and the education assessment program. We still 
advocate increase which means an increase from about 40 million, 
which is in the fiscal year 1990 budget as approved by the House 
and the Senajfe, to $240 million. This sounds like an extraordinary 
increase, unless one takes a look at some other governmental func- 
tions. 

If you look at health, we are now spending approximately $3C 
million a year on statistics for the health of Ajmencans. 

If you look at agriculture, it is about $240 million a year on sta- 
tistics. For Labor, it is about $225 million a year. Those figures, in- 
cidentally, I have received from the 0MB where they produce an 
annual report on the statistical and information expenditures for 
different agencies. 

I have rounded these numbers. I think what is important here is 
a sense of order of magnitude. As we look at a $200 billion educa- 
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tion system across the country in expenditures, local, State and 
Federal for education, and then see 40 million at the Federal level, 
for data, we are looking at a starvation diet for statistics informa- 
tion and assessment. That must change. It certainly cannot change 
in a year, but if I were picking a target through this next decade, I 
would move toward a target which would be carefully prescribed 
by way of objectives for education, and I would keep the target in 
the context of what this country is spending for information about 
other functions. 

I would put a strong stress, as others have this morning, on the 
fact that the context for asseasment has changed. This is very im- 
portant to the States and the localities. While this Nation, with its 
dedication to decentralized schc-olmg, has always been concerned 
about the local control and State control of information, there is a 
sea of change in the last decade with respect to a concern for the 
national level. 

I submit perhaps the most impoi-tant consideration for the next 
decade is nationwide .information about education related to what 
is happening m other countries. No longer is a parent looking at 
the question of the child's education related to the other kids down 
the street, or from the next neighborhood or the next state; it is 
now an international context. It is clearly a.national responsibility 
to have information about assessment and education nationwide. 

Let me make a second point on the process for expanding assess- 
ments and information. I make this point in the context of what I 
have just been saying about the change of concern about national 
goals and. nationwide interests in contrast to a sole focus on decen- 
tralized management and control. The fact is that we must have 
multwevel assessments, flnd indeed, even multi-level goals and ob- 
jectives. We are not swinging totally to single nationwide goals or 
ogectives for education. There has got to be lots of flexibility, 
^ere should be nationwide goals, we strongly support that. But 
there must be a pattern of their fitting t(«ether with State and 
local goals. That is very important by way of how we see systems of 
mformation, locallv and State, fit with any national pattern. . 

In order to pull this off in the next decade, there nave to be 
mechanisms to fit these different levels of Government together in 
an mtergovernmental way. There are a couple of interesting exam- 
ples here. Our Council managed the process for NAEP of setting 
the objectives for the mathematics examination to be given in 
sprmg ot 1990. It had not been done before. Nobody tried to pull 
together local or State or national representatives to see if we 
coxdd get an agreement on the objectives for the tesr. It occurred 
and it was done, I am proud to say, very, very well. 

We are now doing the same thing for the NAEP test of 1992 on 
reading comprehension. So there are ways, in coiyunction with 
NAEP, with NCES, with the Department of Education, with the 
State agencies and localities, to pull together this intergovernmen- 
tal concerns and activities. 

It costs money in order to build consensus, to convene people and 
get them to work on goals, assessments and information systems. 
That IS properly a part of Federal expenditure. 
^ The third and the last pomt that I would like to make this mom- 
mg, Mr. Chairman, has to do with the rmphasis that should be 
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placed at the Federal level over the next 2 or 3 years. Concerns 
about information <m teacher quality, curriculum offerings, inter- 
national comparisons; and so on fill the plattor. Data to be collect- 
ed ov facilities, on finance, on the system characteristics must be 
added. 

We would put the top priority right now on the development of 
the assessment system. Where choices have to be made as to which 
part of the overall information system is to be developed, we would 
put the emphasis on the assessment system. That means principal- 
ly a build-up of NAEP. 

You have as^ed questions about NAEP this morning. How rapid- 
ly can we build this system? How many subjects should we be test- 
ing in^each 2 year period? And, the most important cost question 
IS, as Emerson Elliott pointed out, if we build out NAEP to a State- 
by-State basis, how do we haiidle the cost increases? 

We can not simply use the NAEP sample from each State other- 
wise used in the nationwide sample to pick up State-by-State re- 
sults. We must build an additional sample in each State to get a 
sufficient number of subjects in order to be able to drav/ conclu- 
sions about the results in that State. So you can see, it requires 
almost a geometric increase in the cost. 

But that is the top '•riority, to build out the NAEP and to do it 
in close coiyunction wich the States, by working as much as possi 
ble on developing what I call a multi-level assessment program. 
NAEP is now being used for nationwide information in part for 
some international comparisons, although thLt is in its very, very 
early stages. In part it is now being used on a Stateoy-State basis. 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Ambach, Im sorry, I must interrupt for 
a moment We are halfway through a 15-minute vote over on the 
floor. What I would like to do, and I apologize to both you and Mr. 
Hall for this, but I need to interrupt our hearing for about 10 min- 
utes. We can take a recess, and I will go vote, return right away, 
and then we wii continue and complete your testimony and heai 
from Mr. Hall. 

We will stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

[Brief recess.] 

Senator Bingaman. Why don't we start the hearing again. 

Mr. Ambach, if you would go ahead and complete your testimo- 
ny, and then we will hear from Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Ambach. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I heve just two more 
pomts that I \yould like to make. 

I was speaking about the focus of attetiCion on assessments, and I 
want to make just one last point about that. A 3ference was made 
this morning to the wall chart, which over the pa^^* few years has 
become a kind of an annual ritual. I think the v/M ckirt is pro 
ably this Nation's prime example of a starvation diet for education- 
^ mformation and assessment. The wall chart was created, with 
the best of intentions, not on a concept of what should be national 
goals and what would we want to measure to see if we were getting 
there, but frankly, on the basis of using whatever information was 
available. It turned out there were three pieces, SATs and ACT's, 
retention rates from grades 9 to 12, and a ccuple of years ago, the 
addition of a percentage of advanced placement examr written to 
the total of 12th graders for each State. 
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^ Now, that is hardly an indication of what is happening in educa- 
tion, but we are not going to replace that wall chart unless there is 
an investment made in a nationwide assessment ^stem which 
th en can report to us nationwide and also on a State-by-State basis. 

The last point that I would make is riot in the written statement, 
but it comes to mind because of your exchange with Ernie Boyer. 
This is on the question of the meani> for following through on set- 
fang assessments and goals. I invite consideration of legislation the 
Senate and the House passed in 1984, and the President signed, 
which called for a siurmit conference on education. It was funded 
twice. Most recently it was funded at |500,000 in the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1989, a peimanent appropriation to the Department 
of Education. 

If the governors and the President do develop a set of goals, or 
tentative goals, at the. end of February of 1990, L suggest the confer- 
enw3 caL^.ed for in the summit act, sponsored by Senator Pell and 
Congresoman Pat Williams, be a very appropriate vehicle to exam- 
ine the issues of assessments and information related to new na- 
tional goals. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to be 
with you this morning. 

Senator Bingaman. Tharxk you very much. I apprecirte your tes- 
timony and I will have a couple of questions after Mr. Hall testi- 
fies. 

Mr. Hall, why don't you go right ahead. 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE E. HALL, PRESIDENT, SLATER HALL 
INFORMATION PRODUCTS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Hall. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here before you and to talk about the present and future of 
education. Most of the points that I want to make have already 
been touched on by other people, so with your permission, I wou'i 
just like to present highlights and submit this testhnony for the 
record.^ 

Senator Bingaman. That will be fine. 

Mr. Hall. I have been a close observer of KCES for many years. 
Most recently I had the honor of being on the Advisory Council on 
Education Statistics. From that vantage point I have had a chance 
to observe the Center from close range. 

I think it is instructive to look at some history to plac6 some of 
my comments in perspective. Dr. Datta talked about some of the 
decreases m education funding over a period of time, I was just 
commentmg, during the break, that during the period when I 
worked m statistical policy at 0MB, I was always surprised ^-hat 
education statistics received less funding than any of the other 
social statistics activities. 

About 5 years ago my company (Baseline Data Corporation) was 
asked to look at the entire Federal statistical system to examine 
the unpact of budget reductions, the impact of paperwork reduc- 
tion, from the period 1980 to 1985. I discovered that during this 
period there had been a decrease in funding for NCES of 28 per- 
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cent, and also a decrease in stalling f.-om 173 to 125. Inte^ ^stingly 
enough, of the 125, 10 percent were forced into the Center heaxuse 
of a reorganization in the Department, including two members of 
the Senior Executive Service. 

I think with that kind of his*^ory it is small wonder that the per- 
formance of the agency was lackluster at best. In fact, the Depiirt- 
ment in 1984 askeG the National Academy to do a review of tb'*- 
Center's performance. I would like to quote the Academy's conclu- 
sion: ''Without strong and continuous commitment to change bo1;h 
the image and reality of the Center, serious consideration should 
be given to abolishing the Center." 

That is pretty strong language. Fortunat^elv, by the time the 
Academy r^rt was actually published, Emerson Elliott, with the 
support of the Department, had made i^eat stridos in turning 
thinjjs around. I mention that because of some of the discussion 
Senator Kohl had this morning, and that is about the political sta* 
bility. It makes one very nervous to rec^ognize that this agency, 
which really is the center for education statistics in the United 
States, has such a fragile base. This is of great concern to me. In 
my years on the advisory coimcil i watched vnth great concern as 
NGES' resources were stretched beyond its capacity by new initia- 
tives; I now hear a great deal of talk about further expansion of 
their role. 

Mr. Ambach talked about the six-fold increase in funding. One of 
the problems with increases in funding is that frequentiy personnel 
changes don't occur at the same rate. I remember when I was at 
the Department of Justice I was asked to set up a statistics center, 
and I was given $1 million to do it. Within 5 years I had a budget 
of close to $50 million for criminal justice statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, by that time I had 25 people and a budget of $50 
million. That is the same kind of danger that the Center feces if 
you get large increases in resources, in financial resources, the 
people may not follow those resources, and I think it is extremely 
important that resources be kept in balance. 

Everyone has referred to the Charlottesville sunamit; I would like 
to quote from the Governors' statement. ''As "elected chief execu- 
tives we expect to be held accoVintable for progress in meeting the 
new national goals, and we expect to hold others accountable as 
well. Y^en goals are set and strategies for achieving them are 
adopted, we must establish clear me^is :res of performance and 
issue annual report cards on the progr^ of students, schools, the 
States and the Federal Government.*' 

And the President, of course, strongly endorsed these sentiments. 
Assume that those statements are to be taken seriously as a guide 
to action, many serious statistical questions arise. We have been 
talking about NAEP here this morning and NAEP v^as a center of 
discussion last time. Let^s assume we want to expand NAEP as we 
know it. A rough statistical rule of thumb suggests that if you 
wanted to expand NAEP to be able ^o compare school districts, you 
would need as large a sample in each school district as you would 
have now in each State. There are more than 15,500 school districts 
and the six-fold increase that was referred to would pale before the 
requirement of expanding NAEP to this extent, and we have not 
gotten to schools yet. 
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I think, by the way, that an undertaking like that, that kind of 
expansion of NAEP would be so excessively costly that I doubt seri- 
ously that the Federal Government would want to start that proc- 
ess. However, there is a role for the Federal Government, and that 
role is a coordmation. a leadership role, a role to work with the 
chief state school officers, to work with other groups to establish 
mechanisms for developing the statistical base which would permit 
making these kinds of comparisons, for making these kinds of as- 
sessments. But I reaLy cannot think that the Federal Government 
would undertake it directly. 

a Also, I would hope that the groups that are managing the 
sunumr pr^^ss of defining specific goab, will use the Center and 
other Federal statistical agencies, as appropriate, as resources to 
help articulate specific goals which can be measured reasonably. It 
IS very easrjr to define a goal and then discover that there is no 
practicpJ way of directly measuring that goal, I don't know if this 
Committee could have any impac** on that process or 'uot, however I 
think it would be very useful to have some kind of Iteraction be- 
tween the statistical agencies and the "summit" proc^^ss. 

In my prepared statement I place a great deal jf emphasis on 
quality, and I am just going to touch on that issue, but again, it 
comes from my fear of what can happen. The Center is going to be 
pushed, it is going to be pressured to expand rapidly the amount of 
data that it can produce, that it produces, and the timeliness of the 
data. Freqr.ently people will refer to the fact that why can't the 
Center, or any Federal statistical agency for that matter, get data 
out more quickly. The Gallup poll is able to produce data in a 
week, why can't somebody else be faster. But I thuik Emerson El- 
hott put that in good perspective this morning when he talked 
about the sampling and other statistical issues with NAEP. 

I would like to conclude with one issue that has not been touched 
on by earher speakers, and that is to poini; out that there are— 
well, I guess Emerson touched on this— there are other Federal 
agencies which collect data having to do with education. The 
Census Bureau, for example, provides a great deal of baseline data 
frojg the decennial census. Its current programs, with support of 
NJJES, produce annual data about schooling and related subjects. 
The census of governments provides comparable information which 
permits you to look at education spending and compare it with ex- 
penditures for other activities, such as highways, parks, and recrea- 
tion. 

The "summit" also included in its list of goal areas safe, disci- 

Ei^'ned, drug.free schools. The Bureau of Justice statistics clearly 
as a role here. In fact, I understand that they have just scheduled 
a supplement to the national crime survey concerning crime in 
schools. The goal concerning training levels for a competitive work 
force must involve the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which already 
produces national productivity measures. 

Many of the problems resulting from increasing demaniLi will be 
felt by these specific agencies, and irJeed, the entire statistical 
system. NCES has by statute the lead role in collec^ iig statistics at 
the Federal level and working in cooperation with States in devel- 
oping consistent sub-national statistics, end that is how it should 
be. However, there should be coordmation between the other J'cd- 
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eral agencies and the Center to make sure that a complete picture 
of education in the United States is available, particularly as it re- 
lates to these goal areas. 

Ordinarily that kind of coordination would be the role of the 
Office of Management ani Budget. However, absent providing addi- 
tional resources to OMB's statistical policy area, I think it would 
be useful for NCES to organize an interagency committee to per- 
form this valuable coordination function. 

Mr. Chairman, that co'^plotes the highlights of my testimony 
aiid I would be pleased to respond to any questions that you might 
have. 

Senate. Iincvman. Tliank you very much. 

I believe both of you were here when Dr. Boyer testified. Will 
you give me your thoughts on his suggestion that perhaps an inde- 
I)endei t, non-government National Council on Education Standards 
should be established. As I understood his suggestion, he thought 
that the council would be an ongoing organization, or at least one 
that would operate for 3 to 5 years to establish standards and 
would include people from Federal Government, State government, 
and local areas, to try to begin to make sense out of this. 

Is this something that is duplicative of what is already going to 
happen? Is it needed? Is it too elaborate a mechanism to deal with 
a more discrete problem? 

Mr. Ambach, will you give mo your thoughts on that, and then 
Mr. Hali. 

Jht. Ambach. Yes, I have some thoughts about it. It may be that 
we should establish something like that. I am not certain this is 
exactly the time to set the mechanism. Jf another name were sub- 
stituted for the council, it nrould be a national school board. But it 
would be vidthout the resources to put into effect its goals or stand- 
ards. I worry about development of formal mechanisms which seem 
to have an authority or responsibility and are given very, very 
large charges but don't receive the necessary wherewithal to be 
able to put what they say into effect. 

I suggested earlier, Mr. Chairman, what might be a step to this, 
but I think a sensible step. We might focus on March 1, 1990, 
which is after the National Grovernors Association's next meeting, 
a time they are meant to h. 'e their goals and some ideas about the 
assessments necessary to measure those goals or progress towards 
them. At that time you might use the mechanism which is already 
authorized by the Congress to convere a large broadly representa- 
tive panel. I think ihis would be a very importwit step to examine 
both what comes from the goal setting by the Governors and also 
to review and specifically analyze the kind of proposal that Ernie 
Boyer was makmg. We need to overcome the problem of having a 
kind of special panel which is examining goals or objectives which 
is left dangling with no real connection into the rest of the decision 
making process. Such a panel must have a real connection to 
where resource decisions are going to be made, here in the Con- 
gress, the Senate, with the President, and all of the State levels. 

I hope that might be useful. It is not a rejection of the notion, 
but a suggestion toward it. It would be useful to look pragmatically 
at a next step post March 1 when there will be some revelation of 
goals coming from the President and the NGA work. 
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Senator Bingaman. Mr. Hall, do you have thoughts on this? 

Mr. Hall. I concur very much with Mr. Ambach. I particularly 
get nervous when we start looking at things that may go on in per- 
petuity, or even for a 10-year period. I am much more comfortable 
with the notion of having a group, a knowledgeable group, meet 
and look at some of the standards that are already being proposed. 
Just to keep iterating these kinds of organizations I don't think is 
tembly useful unless they have a specific mandate. 

Senator Bingaman. All right. I have one final question that I 
would like to ask either of or both of you to comment on if you 
would. I think Mr. Hall, you framed it in some of your comments, 
that '^fB have quite a dilemma here. We have increased needs for 
information and recognition of increased needs for information. At 
the same time we don t want to load so much on the camel that it 
can t move. 

Maybe you have addi^;ional thoughts as to how ambitious 
Congress should be— if you could ever get consensus in the Con- 
gr^—how ambitious should Congress be in trying to move ahead 
with this? I am concerned that on the one hand, as Dr. Boyer sayj, 
we don t have a sense of urgency. Everybody says, well, in 18 
months v/e will have some tentative suggestions for you. But thes** 
18 months begin to add up, and after awhile you are no longer 
taUung about the 1990s, you are talking about the next century. 
^ So we have that problem, and at the same time I recognize that 
it is difficult to take the National Assessment, for example, or the 
Center, and take it from where it is to where we need to be over- 
night. So I don't know how we balance those things off. I am grop- 
mg for any guidance either one of you could give un as to what is 
realr^ic to expect if we are going to try to address these problems 
as^nous pe oblems that are not just to be institutionalized. 

L ^!^' 2^"^t^-> I do, obviously, have some idoas about that. I 
wouldn t want my comments to be taken as not suoporting signifi- 
cant increases of funding for the Center. To the contrary, I think 
those kmdii of increases are needed and I thmk that clearly if the 
summit process develops a sense of urgency that this is the tixne I 
guess— if I can use an old cliche— to strike while the iron L hot. 

My conceni is that the human resources frequently don't go 
along with the financial resources. The Government never /ants to 
expand the number of people in Government, with good and suffi- 
cient reason. But I submit that the Center at the moment is mar- 
gmally staffed for the things that are currently on its platter. So I 
am Jookmg for balance, but I do think that the kind of increase 
that Gordon Ambach talked about is not unreasonable at all. 

Senator Bingaman. But with it would have to be the profession- 
als to actually carry out the work. 

Mr. Ambach. 

Ambach. Senator, let me suggest a very specific pattern 
which might come from your work with this Subcommittee and 
your colJ^gues, thos,? in the House, as a follow through of the 
work m Ch^lottesville and the deliberations gomg on right now 
with national goals. You can set the vision or design of what we 
would hke to se^ the nationwide and the Sfcate-by-State report card 
look Wee a decade from now. What types of information would we 
^ike to have and what assessments about what particular subject 
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areas; what claaracteristics would we like to have in there. T'hen 
work back from that to see the steps necessary to get there. 

Emerson Elliott made reference to the Alexander-James Report, 
which at its time wais really a very, very bold step on what ought 
to happen next with NAEP. We are now at a new threshold level 
which is very important. If I made one concrete suggestion, it 
would be that instead of having a wall chart out in January, 1990 
everybody who puts the energy into doing it would put that energy 
into trj'ing to design a redly first rate report card for 5 or 6 or 10 
years from now and do all the planning that would get us there. 

When I made a bold suggestion that tiiere ought to be a six-fold 
increase in the budget, by no means did I met ^ t)iat should be to- 
morrow or the next day. The system couldn't absoib it that rapidly. 
But one has to look to>srard the increments necessary to build up 
that system. If we were to pick the year 2000, for example, we 
would be able to look back from 2000 and say, we started in 1 89 to 
develop this sensible nationwide report card. You and we could be 
satisfied that we were there. 

I urge this kind of approach, and I think there are events coming 
withm the next few months that could help to heighten a focus on 
it and make something very real of the necessary planning and un- 
dramatie steps to be takt^ along the way. This is almost like plan- 
ning for a space shot and thinking about when it is going up and 
what you have to do to get there. 

Senator Bingaman. All right. Well, I thank you both very much. 
You hsve been very patient and generous with your time. We ap- 
preciate it. We will undoubtedly be in touch with you as we try to 
figure out where to go from here. 

Thank you, and that will complete the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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I appreciate this invitation to talk with the distincp.lshcd 
menbers of this Stdbcoisaittee about the Nation* needs with regard 
to education research and statistical intonaation. 

Mr, chairman, your letter conveys concern atout the 
availability and quality of education research and statistical 
information. That concern is shared by a number of individuals 
and groups. In the last few yea-i, representatives of education 
associations, teacher-education institutions, business, colleges, 
state legislators, and others have called for a greater Federal 
role in education research and statistical information. 

Last month in Charlottesville, as part of their 
"Jef fersonian compi.;t," President Bush and the governors agreed 
that the Federal responsibility In education lies with two main 
tasks: to ensure educational equity for all Americans and to 
support education research, '"^ecif ically, they stated that the 
Federal role is "to provide tt.,«arch and development for prograias 
that work, [to furnish] good information on the real per'Tormance 
of students, schoo?.s, and states, and [to provide] assistance in 
replicating successful state and local initiatives all across the 
United States." 

The President and the governors clearly see research and 
statistics as vital to, as the President put it, "make an 
American education the best in the world." And they agreed that 
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specific perfonaanco goals are indispensable to that effort. 

Kr. Chairman, I«d like to request that the President's 
speech and the agreement between the President and the governors ^ 
which are attached to my wiritten testimony, be inserted into the 
record. And I*d like to address some of the specific concerns 
expressed in your letter. 

Vou asked if we are "identifying the right goals." First, 
let me say that no specific goals were esteOslished in 
Charlottesville; rathor, the President and governors agreed to a 
process for developing "an ambitious, realistic set of 
performance goals that reflect the views of those with a stake in 
thta performance of our education system." 

The President and the governors did, however, point to seven 
areas in which the performance goals will likely be set: 
increasing children's readiness to begin school; becoming 
internationally competitive in mathematics, science, and other 
essential subjects; reducing the dropout rate and improving the 
academic achievement of all students; particularly those who 
stand the most «o gain ,*roa it, disadvantaged students; wiping 
out adult illiteracy and beefing up the intellectual capital or 
competence of the workforce; insuring a healthy supply of well 
qualified teachers; employing up-to-date technology to promote 
learning; and establishing orderly, safe, drug-free climates for 
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learning* Kr. ChairSiane those seven goal areas are indeed the 
£ishi; goal areas. 

While concentrating our efforts in any one of these goal areas 
alone would be insufficient to erase what the Secretary has 
called **the education deficit,** taken together these are the 
vital fronts on which ve as a Nation nust advonce* Z believe 
that a system of specific, measurable, rigorous, and realistic 
performance-, goals in these seven areas — if taken to heart by the 
American people — stands an excellent chance of making American 
education the best in the world. 

The Administration has encouraged goal setting at the state 
and local levels. Illinois, South Carolina, Connecticut, and 
other states have established their own goals for schools and 
students . 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) suggested goals 
for its member states in its report last year. Goals for 
Education: Challenge 2000. It suggested, for example, that "By 
the year 2000, four of every five students entering college will 
be ready to begin college-level work." In addition, it 
recommended five "indicators** to gauge progress toward that goal- 
vindicators such as ** increasing the percentage of students taking 
Algebra 1 by grade 10, at least to the percentage of graduates 
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who enter posts econdary programs (with special emphasis on 
getting more minority students to complete algebra)'* and 
"establishing in every institution of higher education 
appropriate standards for beginning college-level study and 
assessments to determine if students are prepared to begin this 
degree-credit study." 

Mr. chairman, I am not advocating these particular goals. 
My point here is that education performance goals are being set 
at levels other than the National level in some parts of the 
nation. But Mr. chairman, imagine the impact if every state 
would emulate what happened in Charlottesville last month. 
Wouldn't it be nice if every state would call together the 
stakeholders in its education system for the purpose of setting 
rigorous education performance goals for their state, within the 
larger national framework of goals? Wouldn't it be nice if every 
ggnPMnit^Y would do the same, within the context of its state's 
goals? Years of rc.earch on school effectiveness and related 
education issues make thXs clear: schools and students who 
achieve high levels generally know what's expected of them* 

Whatever specific goals are agreed to, we can be sure of 
several things. Reaching them will take a sustained effort. We 
SSJl turn this Nation's education performance around, but not if 
we expect to do i*: within a year or two. We must commit to the 
long haul. 
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And it will take a concerted, all-out effort. Z want to 
emphasize the word **effort," Mr. Chairman, because a lack of it 
in our s^^ools and homes is holding us back. International 
ast^essments reveal that our students generally believe they are 
quite good in science and math when, in fact, they're loss, 
accomplished in these critical subjects than are youngsters in 
other countries — youngsters with whom they'll have to compete in 
the future. 

Mr. Chairman, it will take more parents becoming full 
partners in the education of their children; offering families a 
choice among schools can v.icourage parent interest and 
involvement in their children's schooling and learning frou tha 
outset. And it will require that we teach slfifiE understanding of 
fundamental knowledge, helping youngsters understand not only 
when the Civil War occurred, for instance, but why. 

It will require giving schools the leeway and freedom to 
figure out how to teach such things to all their students— and 
holding them accountable for the results. If schools are to do 
this, and to do it better each year, they must receive accurate, 
ticely, and useful feedback about their students* progress, as 
well as top-notch information from research, state-of-the art 
practice, and statistics. 
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This brings me to two of the questions in your letter, Hr. 
Chairman. You asked about the "availability and quality of 
information needed for developing and assessing national 
education goals" and about the "information systems [that] will 
be needed to set national standards ani to assess progress." 

These questions pertain to the statistics side of OERI, the 
National Center for Education statis^tics (NCES) . in recent years 
NCES has strengthened the nation's supply of accurate, reliable, 
timely data, some three years ago, NCES initiated efforts to 
improve its operations and to close gaps in its data. Today, 
NCES data are cited regularly in newspapers and by decision- 
makers across the country. 

But we cannot be satisfied; there is stilJL room and need for 
improvement in NCES— particularly in light of what we expect to 
be an increased demand for data relative to the upcoming seven 
performance goal areas. Currently, NCES is largely respond, file 
for the oldest and one of the most central roles for the Federal 
government in education, that of reporting on the condition and 
progress of education across the states. Although nothing has 
been formally agreed to, it seems likely and quite appropriate 
that NCES may be asked to shoulder a sizeable portion of the 
responsibility for gauging the nation's progress in these goal 
areas. 
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We havo skeletal framework? for Bionitoring progress in 
several areas. For instance, last nonth KCES released its first 
annual report on the nation's dropout rate, Dropout Rates in the 
United S tates; 1988. The report establishes three measures of 
"dropouts" and lays the groundwork for construction of a 
compreheiisive system to monitor all three dimensions of the 
phenomenon over time. 

A second example pertains to international comparisons of 
learning and schools. Under the auspices of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development :OECD) , NCES is involved in 
an international effort to develop indicators" that will permit 
international comparisons of various features of schools and 
students, including student outcomes and student attitudes. 
Also, NCES is preparing for two major international studies. One 
will compare the reading performance cf fourth graders and ninth 
graders in 40 countries. The other will compare the mathematics, 
science, and geography achievement of 9-year-olds and 13-year- 
olds in 20 nations, including the Soviet Union and China. We 
hope to see the results of both international studies by the end 
of 1992. 

The third and final example has to do with measuring the 
performance of our students vithin the, U.S. Again, we have the 
beginnings of a workable system. Last year. Congress mandated 
that a panel be established for the sole purpose of developing 
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valid, accurate indicators by which the Nation *s education 
progress could bo measured. That panel of distinguished 
individuals will meet for the first time in November 1989. 

Of course, the outlines of a system for gauging student 
learning across the U.S. are available In the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) . As the only nationally 
representative sample of what our stuents know and can do at 
certain ages and grade levels, NAKP Is likely to be one of the 
important "building blocks" for creating a system to gauge the 
nation's progress toward our goals for student learning. 

As you know, we are In the process of expanding and 
strengthening NAEP. The 1990 NAEP will allow us to compare U.S. 
8th graders* performance In mathematics state-by-state; the 1992 
NAEP will permit us to compare U.S. 4th graders* reading 
performance stat6-by-state. I believe these new data from the 
expanded NAEP will afford considerable Insight Into the state of 
learning across the U.S. 

But there Is a problem with relying on NAEP as the sole 
mechanism for measuring performance against goals — not all states 
are participating In the state-by-state comparisons; 
participation is, by law, optional. 

Mr. Chairman, your question about whether we "have the 
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infornation and research needed to develop successful strateg.les** 
to advanc:^ as a Nation in the seven goal areas brings us to the 
R&D side of OERI. Recent years have seen some improvements on 
this side of the agency— in the office of Research, Programs for 
the improvement of Practice, and information Services. But I 
envision more* 

One of my goals for these programs — indeed, for all of OERI- 
-is to do a better job at putting research into practice. This 
means more than simply improving dissemination, though we must do 
that, too. It means that our work in toto ^ from the issues wa 
address to the manner of presenting research results and 
infornation, must be driven by the needs of the people in the 
field. We are going to make education information easier for 
teachers, principals, parents, policymakers, and other audiences 
to use, for these are the people who must use such information if 
it is to make a difference in student learning. 

Another goal of mine is to increase communication and 
collaboration rithin OERI and among the various components OERI 
supports and monitors. As you may know, OERI consists of six 
program areas. I talked about the activities of one, KCES, a 
moment ago. Let me mention the others and just a small portion 
of what they do. The Office of Research, among other things, 
oversees the work of some 20-plus research centers; Programs for 
the Improvement of Practice administers 20 regional laboratories; 
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Information Services works with 16 information clearinghouses; 
Library Programs adninistera 9 progreuns that improve public and 
acadeuic library services across the country; tho Fund for the 
Improvement and Reform of Schools and Teaching administer© grants 
to support innovative reforms in pre-school through 12th grade 
education and teaching. 

As the Subcommittee knows, OERI's components are numerous/ 
varied/ and scattered across the country. One of my goals is to 
encourage and enable these various components to operate more 
efficiently, more effectively, and more productively as a svstam . 
as a iifiaia. Teamwork will be a priority acrosc and throughout the 
agency. And I intend for our "team" to expand beyond OHRX to the 
Department of Education, and beyond the Department to include 
other Federal agencies and non-Federal organizations, both inside 
and outside the Beltway. That haa to happen if education 
information is to illuminate and guide us to the level of school 
and student performance Americans want. 

Mr. Chairman, I read your letter as an indication that you 
would be interested in what the Department and OERI have done, 
are doing, and plan to do to advance the Kation toward the seven 
goal areas set by the President and tho governors. I would like 
to request that the hearing record be held open for me to submit 
a more detailed description of what the Department and OERI are 
doing in each of the seven goal areas. 
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I would like to than): you and the Subcoimaittee for inviting 
ne here today. I'd be haopy to answer questions at this tine. 
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Tesclttony Co the V.S. SensCd Govoraaeatal Affairs Subcoaattitcee 
on Gov©rn:sftnL Infomaclon aad Resulaclon 



Occobftr 23. 1989 



Patricia Albjerg Grah^ 



Charles Warren Professor of the History of Education and 
Dean, Graduaz« School of Education, Harvard University 



I «a pleased to have the opportunity to testify here today ^n the subject of 
the adequacy of the govamcent's inforaation jf.bout education. In short, let k& 
stare sinply tha? at the present tiae. ve do not know as zcuch as ve need to know- to 
achieve the- ixiproveaftnt in educ&tion that ve all desire. Tae fundazaental 
e:cptanation is In ihe declir.ft in support for educational research. Tae federal 
govcmaent is the prtne f under of educational retoarch and during the past decade 
the funds available for research in education have declined dranatically. The 
General Accounting Office reports a decline of nearly 80% in real dollars since the 
creation of the National Institute of Education. 

Wien the original discussion about the creation of the Departxaent of Education 
occurred in 1867, one of the leading proponents of the Department, a CoagressEan 
froa Minnesota, Ignatius Donnelly , called for its establishment arguing that it 
would "illuainatc the dark places of Ignorance," During the ensuing 122 years the 
Departcent has indeed provided a beacon, but izs wattage has dlalnished relative to 
the area that recuires illunilnation. 

Six different issues provide examples of topics about -/r»ich nore ir^onration is 
r*quited than is currently available ar.d for vnich the govenment needs better 
inforaation -f its policies are so be icproved and if the ecucatlon of Acerican 
• yoting people is to iaprove, as it must. 
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Vo Acer leans are unhappy &bou£ o\jr councry roday. A sense of uaoasft 
cer*;aliily Is noc unique in our hiicory, bur the sccus of the conc«m is new, 
Tod^y ve vony that coo a&ny Aseric^ns ftr« «lthir aired in or slipping inco 
povarcy; ve vorr>' chac coo cany of our As«.ric&n induscries ar« lagging in 
raSes of productivity in conparison with ~ho5Q of other nacions; v« vorxy 
chat coo nany Americans ara ignorirg or «<cheving chelr cooaunicy and civic 
obligacions, as expressed by low voc&r tumour^, liaited policical 
participacion, oppressed disenchanticant vich public figures; ve vorry chat 
coc aany Anaricans txbibic moral passivity, s'soking personal fulfillnent 
through drugs, ilcoSol, and sex, rather than through building sustaining 
relations vich friands and faailies, vich their vork, vitix their coimrry, and 
vich their spiritual conaicaonts. In shore, tour probleas beginning vich "p" 
plague us: povarty, produccivlcy, public participacion, personal passivity. 
About all ^eso matcers ve voizy. 

Ha«:nvhilt, our national actior^ enconpass escpensive Initiatives based 
upon preserving our nilitary povor in the face of hostile nations, prasunably 
che USSR and China, both of vhich are presently deep in thoir own agonies of 
dosftstic rafoTO. Our national priorities for action and for spending aoney 
are rooted in the realities of che Bid-:.950*s, a ^Ica vhan the United Semites 
vas unquestionably the laadlng world powar hoth allicarixy and icdustrially 
and a tiaa vhen vc had conficar^e in our national aoral probity. Today the 
perceived threat of Coasu^ist doninatioi cf Europe or avan of Asia seeas lass 
pressing as Aaericin business hustles tc find aarkets in China and the Soviet 
Union, and as ve observe with fascinacion the evolution of che nav policies 
o£ Eastern Europe. But our federal attention and aKpenditures reaain 
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cor.cftntTAtdd on the goopollclc£l reslUl«s of ye&rs &go while doc«scically 
otiT probUcs arft ;^cii:ft. The 7hr«6t co our n^cion cr.<i to ou; way of Ufa is 
noc froa across she se&s, as our faieral leaders would hsve us bdll«v«, but 
ic Is froa vishln. 

Traditionally vhen ce have faced national crises ve have sought 
educational rec«dies, preforilng to deal *~*lth cbo young rath«r than with the 
grovxi ups. One hundred and fifty yoars ago Horace Mann proalsed 
Massachusetts higher standards nf coral ity and productivity In the 
CoBffionvtalth If it created a public education systea. In 1862 Justin S. 
Morrill pronised the Congress that fara productivity and industrial growth 
vould Incre&se If the f«d«sal soverrj:ent vould provide land grants to states 
to support instruction In agriculture and the eechanlc arts In their 
colleges. During World war II govemnant plannars, fresh froa the Depression 
experience of high rates of unesployaen^, envisioned a aeanc of eliainatlxg 
the aDwiclp£ted glut of vorkers on the American eccnor^y following 
demobilization of the troops after the war. Their solution Vas to send nany 
of chea to college under the legislation of the G.I. Bill, thus slowing tixeir 
reentry into the work force as cell as providing at public e>:pense additional 
education th2LC cocld be used to benefit both the individuals and the society. 
In 1954 de jure segregation by raca was ellair^ted by iie U.S. Supreac Court, 
and the institutions given the leading responsibility to iapleaer.t the 
decision vera the public schools. 

Educators, thus, are accustosed to being handed society's larger 
dlloz:::as. Over the years ed^caccrs have becote extra crcir.arily adept at 
sensing whac the society really Doliaved about in iss-e and adapting the 
educational reaedy to that societal concern. For ekccplo, the social 
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pressure for nuch of this cen7ur> t£s been to roduco Che school dropout rata, 
p&rcicularly ^cons r.lg^^t schodX s:«dcr..s. Tr.e schools r.&v« ;«Qn excrecoly 
offoctive in reducing t^&t r^t« ir.cre&slr.g :h9 r.>^aer of siudonts wlch 
blgh school dlplosas or tr.o oq^l.alecZ CED (C««ne:«I Equivalency D^^roo) l^ss 
ch&n ten percent of Aa&zlcv. ycui.g people 5rAdu2>ted fros high school In tho 
aarly years of chls cenCvory, and cow core th*n 80 p«rc«nt have either high 
school diplosas or a CED. 

The issue, however, was reducing dropouti^ and raising high school 
graduation rates, not assuring high rates ox acadeaic achievercent. Similarly 
in the press for school desegregation, the effort vas to eliminate do jure 
segregation but not to incre&so acAdezsic achievement of all children, both 
blacr; ar.d white. Vhon there has beor. 2sijoi society pressure for increased 
Ac&deaic achievezent at the pre- collegiate level, it has been for a snail 
fraction of the youth, such as that precipitated hy the national claaor 
following the successful Soviet launch of Spucnik in the fall of 1957. Tne 
resulting federal legislation, the K&tional Defense Education Act, accurately 
captured the political notivation for ptovidiiig better scientific training 
for an elite grcup of students who eight go on to becoae sctenr.isri who could 
btt cere successful technically than tr.e Soviets. Sijtilar efforts by the 
National Science ?cjr.datlcr. ts irprcv* tr.« schsol ::athes£:ics and science 
curriculux rocussed upon tr.e college -bo jr.i s rodents, r.ct the majority --rho 
uere not intending to go tc college. In short, the ed-cators nave responded 
to social pressures accurately, p;;3viding a custody sen-ice for the cany 
vhile providing a strcr.g atsdesic prc;riJi for tr.e fe«. In th* past ve have 
balieved that this artar.ge^er.t served -s r«4Sor.kbly veil. Today ve do aoc 
think so. 
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?Cha2 is sov«X abouc our presor.z concern is tti&z our focus has shlfz«tf 
froa chc lestlors to the .orfcors. V« ar<r concerned ^ijojt i.io .VkHIs o£ chc 
cMy. not slcply :h« skills of chft ftv. Evttn shoush couie. porhaps, 
attribute a lac'r: cf vical leadership In tho scciocy as a prixviip.il 
oxplanacion of our currant ••orrios, cha chorus of public debate is upon ch« 
failings of chd cany, not of the foe. Hcnco, school paoplo. vith choir l:«cn 
oar for chi societal celody, aro roalitiins chat cboy aro «gain oxpprted to 
cackle a najor dososcic difficulty. Thoy &ro appropriscoly concm.ed ahouc 
rha scrongth of their inscitucions and of chesselves to cako on vhac "i 
essentially not school reforta, but social refona. 

It Is utterly ludicrous for society to expect schoals by theasolvos to 
solve these fund^cental social problems. Ic is also ridiculous to oscpact 
irprovod oducation of the youag. a cuch broadar notion than schooling itself, 
to resolva thoa «ith«r. Nonetheless, education, in general, and schools, in 
particular, can vich substantial additional supports and significant 
nodificacions in thalr prrosent arrangcsonts nako Important and iiistaatlve 
contrlbucionc to th? Issues of povarty, productivity, public participation, 
and parsonal passivity. The probltiis, of course, feed on each oiiior, and tho 
oducational focus nusC be zc nurture the cit Ad the character of the youn^ 
so that th«y vill have the skills, attitude, and values that enable tbea to 
lead fulfilling and ceaningful ^ult Uvos, Too aary adults do not do thac 
today, and tlut is bad s*or the country, 

Kounting 4\-idence revealj that oar children are even core likely than 
our adults to have difficultj- achieving thes^ skills, attitudes, and values, 
Therefore, the assistance of the coaprohenslva institution serving children, 
the school, is sought. Poverty is significantly greater acong children than 
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4dulCs; producclvlcy incrft£S6s depeod :o sosfc degree upon betcar acadecilc 
skills «nd vprk cables 2=ons A^erlc^n »ork«rs. pJdllc par^lclpawlon Is a 
T£Xt.e chac can be f^&terud by ed-c&slort anc scSoolia^, personal passivity cen 
b6 ov^rcoae by engaging educ&clonal activities. 

Scbool^r.g Is a vlt&I but lislt&d aspect of education. Aaong the cany 
agencies chaw educate— f&ciXxes. Qecla. communities, religious, eleeaosynary, 
«nd social inctiiutions- -schooling is undoubtedly cuch less effective than 
tho ousulSwlvo ci££os% of tr.s oThorc. ^rnnrtTin^'q infliionrp mnsfriftrohly 
veokened, as veil, when its aessaga to study hard and avoid coral teoptatloos 
Is contradicted by vhat th« youngster sees In tha coraunity or on the cv, or 
even &t homa. Schools, however, are the only one o£ these sgancles vhose 
prinary business is supposed to ba a ducat lor., as opposed to nurcurant love or 
enter raixusent:. Fur Cher, schools &ro core responslva both to public policy 
and pressure than are cr.a others. In the Unitad States ve have been 
reluctant to zcncate and enforce chlld-rearlr.g regulations, and have for 
dlffarant reasons been unvilllng to regulate talavislon tronsnlssions 
tteaningfully vith a -."lew to their influence upon the young or their 
educational consaquences. Kelthar have ve been very effective In promoting 
coaaunity educational activities nor In prohibiting dmg or inappropriate 
alcohol use. Ve have, hovever. been quit* succassfwl in building s universal 
school systea, and hence we look to It to resolve thase ^riad difficulties. 

the story of Aserlcan schools is a story of success- -llsited success, 
but success just the sar.e. Despite the veil knovn difficulties with student 
achievecent, drop cut rates, taachers' working conditions and status, and 
bureaucratic organization, schools In tha United States have done an 
extraordinarily effective job in educating a dive*.se and heterogeneous 
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population. Aaer*can children read better today thin chey ever hav« in the 
past. Sisi.lr.rl>' * overall crond lines for scores on the Xacioasl 
Assessntflt of Educetioncl ?roi;re$$, cbe closest seasiire chat ve have to a 
national test of acadecic achl«vc=eat, &hcv lcprov«aent. TracJitioaslly 
American schools have don« quite well with healthy, well-ootivated children 
of scable faslJles. They cave not done veil- -nor, for that oatter, have any 
school syster^ anywhere --with unhealthy, ucootivatftd children without stable 
fanilies. Today we have proportionally cany aore of the latter children in 
our schools and proportionally fewer of the forner. 

Tn addition, we no^ have significantly higher expectations for what all 
children r«:ed to learn then we did formerly. Vhen I was bom only atouc half 
of Aacrican teenagers graduated fron high school, and that fraction see&ed 
satisfactory for the democracy's and the econoiay's needs. Now not only do we 
bftlieve that everyone ought to graduate froa high school, * t wa believe that 
they need to fc-»ve developed the ability to keep learning throughout 
adulthood. Tae schools, thus, have been expected to tal» less 
school- oriented students and teach thea core, rtirther, nhey hsva been called 
xxpozi to do this at a ti»e when nany of the able woaen and minorities who 
forcerly staffed the schools have It ft ro pursue other aore rewarding 
vocatio-is. The coabinaticn is not a happy one. Despite these difficulties 
the schools have persevered, doing veil, b.it not well enough. As they are 
nov being asked to shoulder the tiajor burden of reforti, they need assistance. 

Schools are re=arkably durable and reslliant institutions; they are also 
ouch sore conprehensive in the I'nited States than any other institutioiis that 
w© have; they are also publicly funded and hence subject to govemaencal 
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re^azlon wtch che intention of &chi»vln5 a socially- desired goal. 
£iSH^*-ivc ?:«rc«nc of ^ja^ricaa chllir^n zzzfr.i ?..blic schools, iinl *iven d e 
non-publlc schools are subject zo sose fiov^rnsencal r<fgclacion. Therefore, 
schools 2rft or.« approoriace focjs for our efforts zo improve our coiaitry. 

If the schools are zo address successfully the problerss of poverty, 
producclvlty, parclcipatlou. and passivity in Asezica, they vill need a great 
deal of assistance, ^ree groups in this country have special expertise, 
obligation, and self Interest In providing that assistance: govemnent, 
higher education, ana business. Tne focus hero Is upon the r&le of the 
goverxuaent. 



The rhetoric o£ Acerican education Is filled virh paeans to the virtues 
of local control o£ schools in the United States. There are mxiy justifiable 
reasons vhy 2 counrry as large and diverse as ours is benefits froa a 
decenrrallzat^on of its school systes:. Nonetheless, if ve look at the 
probleas beset: the coc:itry as a vhole, and If ve expect soae resolution 

of thea frod the schools, then significant federal government action is 
required as veil. The absence of educational leadership fron Washington, DC, 
especially during the eighties, has intensified aany of the problens chat the 
schools face. There is plenty of roos: for state and local initiative in 
educational reform, and there has been considerable erldence of this curing 
the recent period of federal inertia. Tn* probZens are inr.erently national 
in scope, and htnce federal actions are ir* crctr. 

For Euch of our hisrory in the Vnited States ve have believed that our 
strength resulted in icporcant vays froa our abundant natural resources, 
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vhich va c«ndftd to defiob as our slnerat resources, oux foxescs, our fln» 
asricultural lands and our t«2peratc cliraLe. Sue ve have learned chac 
cannoc Zlve on iron ore and plenriful com alone. 

Richer* sttculaced in part by interna »ior.sl cocj/ecivion, v« have l«am«d 
chac zo increase produccivity ve need cc Icprove the vays people cooperate, 
oanage, and organize cheaselycs, as coll as the vays shey use technology, 
leam nev jobs, and interact vith goverrne^it. ^ These are uarural rcsoxirces 
of a different sort, the Isiovledge and skills of our people. Certainly zhe 
federal governaent has believed that it had an icportant role in developing 
rhe other kinds of nacural resources. So nusc iz nov begin in serious 
fashion co develop hunan reSourc<)S. 

The federal govemser.t's support for education lies in three principal 
doicains: assuring children's healthy developnent; assisting educaclonel 
endeavors outside th<i schools; aiding school refom. The president's bully 
pulpit is a valuable and useful tool to further each of these efforts, but 
just as we have believed chat ic was Inportant to talk about the need for a 
strons defense establishaent, we have also believed char ic was essential to 
appropriate funds Co be sure chat something happened. The ssae is true in 
education. 

1 Assuring children's healrhv c wlcpTtftnr - -Hany children grow up just 
fine without any noticeable help froa the govomnent, but cany of those 
without apparent fedeial aid are bftnefitting indirectly froa hoaes financed 
vith veteran's Adciiiistratior. mortgages, £ro= subi^rbs vhose r&ads vero 
developed with federal funds, froa parents who vera educated either at public 
universities or institutions with large federal research awards. Those 
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without th« noclc6abl<^ govftir^enc asslSw«ncft ofc«n do v«Il in school bftcause 
not only chfttr fAciliec a.7»i cs=aunicies V4nc 4nd «xpoct wh«3 to do no huz 
also bdcsusQ ch«>* and chelr fcAilldS »nd consrunlclfts hav«% pler.cy of exanples 
o£ otbers siailarly situated vho hsv« done veil. These examples provide an 
intporcanc ingrftdient o£ coc.v&wion zo a child vho coses vO believe, as do cao 
p3opld around the child, chat cha child can and will do veil. 

Noc all chlldran are so £orcuna;«. Over half che cliildzen in America 
coday will spend sose pare of ^hair childhood in a single parent fanily, thus 
enhancing th& llkallhood that tbey vill join the over 20% of American 
children in poverty. Even the single child bom into a two parent family in 
vhich one adult vorks full tise at the ainicruia wage will live at lit below 
tao poverty line.^ Tr.e nuabers of children in poverty declined during the 
lS60's, R consequence both of the econonlc prosperity and of the federal 
legislation resulting froa the »7ar on Poverty. Soae Increase In the numbers 
in poverty cccurred during the seventies, but the sajor increases (no re than 
one cllllon nev poor children annually) caise in the early 1980 's.^ A recent 
Fordhaa Universi^ study has revealed that 1987 "was the worst year for 
children in two decades,"^ 

Poor children are less lirielj to be healthy chan their core affluent 
coi23atrlovo, and tr.eir civftlos:ient is sore likely to be rocky, particularly 
in terss of those niysterious b\.t essential qualities of self-esteem and 
motivation. Our social velfars legislation today esphasizes treating the 
probies after It has occurred, rathar that preventing it. Prevention Is 
vastly cheaper and easier than zreatnent after Ir-f ec^ion, buw u? to nov our 
national social ccd political will lave not been strong enough to generate 
adequate support for such prever.;:lon. we kr.ov we should engage in 
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prevention, but v« "rave r.oz mobilized zo do so on a broad scale. For 



er^fiople. $1 iper." on cni.lcren's ir;.3«nlC4i*lon And artcbolic screening saves 
$14 later buc ov«r ZOl of children are not fully iraualzed. Tnac fis;x:re 
juBps to over 50« for black children.^ Similarly, the vCIC progran (Special 
SuppUcenral Food Ptograa for Voaen, Infants, anJ Children' , which provides 
nucrittonfil Infornation and food supp^enects for low-incOiio pregnant wos:en 
and for " nutritionally at risk" children up to age Zl^/c, addresses a vital 
need, buc it is only funded co ser"»e half of the eligible recipients. 

The Perry Preschool Project, vhich involved poor, black three and four 
year olds, provides the clearest exaacple yet of the beneficial effects of 
pr<iventive action for social cevelopnent. The children in ctie project were 
sacched vrith sicilar children not in the project. Based on follov up studies 
o£ the two groups* acolescenc and young adult lives, estiicated aggregate 
savings ot $23. COO occurred for each $5,000 spent on a child in the project 
($3,000 reduced costs associated with delinouency and crice, $5,000 savings 
in special education and rensdial school programs; $16,000 savings in public 
assistance; $5,000 additional revenue in t«L>:c« collected because of better 
enploysent and earnings).^ Self«esceea and cativation cone lauch core easily 
to childien «tio see gsr.^lne optortur:ities for then in JLzetican society than 
thsy do to children living Ir. iizcuristanses that seea hopeless. Tne Perry 
project is the best studiec of the early ir.ter7ention programs, but cany veil 
run Head Start programs offer similar res\.lts vith their children. Vet today 
bat&ly 20% of the childrer. eligible for head S;art programs are enrolled in 
thee because the federal govern.t4nt has not at^proprlated funds for the 
regaining programs. Again, this is ar. e..Aypl« of th* govemrrent kr.ovlng ^Jhat 
it should do, but not finding the political vill to do it. 
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t :s, Che federal sov^maer.c, voiking in conj-r.cttoa •-•ich srace and «vep. 
local goverrjaent, as veil fts virh private vol^.tary accivl::*6s, needs zo 
rc-ac? 5undai:#r.ta:iv i^s sever*: projrass alr^<S ;.o ir.ioi* healzby 
dcvclopaent o£ young j)go?1*. A recem Tczd foundation study, Tra Coffjron Cood , 
rtioaaends full funding of both kIC and Head Stare ar.c changes in Kodi-^aid to 
provide health insurance for n6«dy pregnar.t wooen acd children not presently 
covered and escinates that the additional cost vould be $1.7 billion £or \nc. 
$2.0 billion for Head Start, and $1.0 biUior. for Kedicaid.7 

Cnildren who are not healthy will have special difficulties in school, 
^Iid while it is the obligation of the public schools to do as well as they 
can vith every child, healthy or not. assured and motivated or noC, cho 
schools are Eucfc sore liViely zo be effective with children vbo coae to then 
healthy, assured, and notivszed. «e know how to increase the proportion vho 
cone to school thus prepared, but ve have not translated thar knowledge into 
federilly funded, veil managed prosrasa chat serve all who are eligible for 
thea. Currently Congress is considering an expanded child care bill, but bi- 
partisan support for the bill is lackir.g. In the absence of such 
govemiceacal actions, the schools are boch hobbled in the efforts to educaze 
all children veil and subtly assured by tiie govemnent that soae children 
need not be bothered about. 



2. Asgistin? ecucationgl e^^gftav^r s outside the sehool<; > >ynila the 
federal governaent's responsibility for the operation of tducational 
institutions, .such as schools and colleges, is subsidiar*/ to that of the 
states and local cocsunities. It has =he priaary responsibility in the do=aia 
of educational research and statistics. The inpetus for the creation of the 
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original D«parcnenc 'of Ecucacioa in 1867 was the nttd for fuller 
widerscaijdirjs of 6dv,cacion chrougho-t tee Tnited States, oi «s ir.s supportor 
Cor.gr ft ssean Igtiatius Donnelly expressed Is, to "illuair^re tha oark plsces of 



In 1972 vas intended by cvo of its principal proponents, Joha Bradecas, chsn 
a Con^ressaan froa Zndiari£, and Dani6l Patrick Mo>T.!h«tr., then a professor at 
Har\*ard Unlvarsity oa leav« to the federal gove:rrj3ftnc, to be a parallel and 
equivalent agency to the Ucited States Office of Education within the 
Departtaent of Health, Education and Is^elfare. Taey succeeded srrucctir..lly, 
but noc fiscally. NIE never achieved the resources its supporters sought, 
aad consequently when it: vas abolished by the Reagan adclnistration in 1987, 
the schievecents or its fifceen year history vere nodest. Only in the early 
years of the Carter adbiniscration did the KIE receive increases in its 
appropriation, but vith the creation of the Departnenc of Education in 1980, 
both the appropriations and the structural equivalence of research, with 
educations! operations declined. A. recent General Accounting Office study 
reveals that the federal educational research budgec has been cut by nearly 
80% in real dollars since the creation of NIE.^ I know of no o^cr federal 
agency that has suffered those i;lnds of b-.idset cuts, particularly vhen that 
federal agency has the lead responsibility ir. the nation for its kind of 
work. 

The political constituency for educational research has always beer, 
elusi-re, depending heavily wpcn ed.;cational researchers theziselves, who have 
often been their owr. worsw enezy in srguing their case vith the Congress. 
Taelr proclivity to be verbose, to quallf>* all findings, snd to favor 
analysis of a problea over resoluwlon of it has not w^n the hearts or dads 



ignorance 



.••^ .Sicilarly the creation of the National Institute of Education 
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o£ sho sesb)t$ of Congress. 

EducaciAn3l researchars, ur.like sftcic&l resefircher^, ctrj^oc proEi&e j-xy 
single fix reoedy to a li£e-cla*ea:er^:ig disease. Ther* is no «ducacionAl 
equival«nt: to a blocked coronary artery fcr vhlch pracc it loners can utilise a 
research finding to provide an ijz2odiat« r«5torativet solution. The incentive 
for educators to rely upon research in order to be "successful" vith their 
clients has always been core icbiguous than for physicians, who have believed 
tijar research contributed in significant vays to their "success," Educators* 
clients do not die of educators* failures, but physicians' patients do. 
Educational researchers, then, have had difficulty finding practitioners vho 
believed research vas inportant either to che practitioner's or to the 
student's success. Congress expects testicoalals from satisfied clients for 
Its progrAias, and Its pttience for recognizing long cera benefits in these 
days of iraediato evaluation and accountability is thin. Nonetheless, It Is 
corth noting that no Icportant benefits In agricultural or engineering 
research wore realized tmtil oore than forty years after the original land 
grant legislation creating the X and y. universities vas passed. Tne 
constituency of local congressmen who supported these Instlaxtlons vanted a 
tangible outcoae: federally supported higher education for citizens In their 
states. Today the land grant universities are research leaders in both 
area."c, but it Is also 137 years since the federal legislation creating their 
agriculture and engineering faculties. 

Tae fact thar ecucaticnal researchers ^re poor p^Dlic relations agents 
and that their results are net instantaneous does not aean, hovever. that the 
federal governaent should vitadraw support for educational research. In 
education a* in any c-her field progress and inproveaent coae Irregularly but 
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ptrsisr«ntly frou cho findings of r«search. To reduce or eltalnac* research 
in A field it> exci -ordinarily snort-sightod if or.e wisnts to see gains in the 
ftold- Certainly th« ssost sx-ccessful Acericaa b-t£in»sses judniicand tijis 
fucd&xrental prisi^e. David Ncars^;, ch« chsiran of JCeiox. recently jbsetvud, 
"iV'o single feature of cha educction systeu is 2ore choc'icing co business 
leaders th^u^ low lovols of educacioa research spending. *?© Iztxov no re about 
pork bellios and soybean fucures in chic country than v« do abcu;; our 
schools, "^^ The federal govenwant also recognizes the value ol rtsear^-h in 
other doaains to vhich ic has given higher priority ch«n education. For 
QTiaaple, the Departxaenc of Defense's research budget alone is core than $3 
billion; viclila chft Deparcaent of Health and Hunan Service*, jost t» ^ Katio^'^l 
Instltnite o£ Child Health aad Kusan Developner.c's budget is ner^rly $400 
million; the research budget of the Deparnsent of Education is $47 nJLllion. 
That is a shockingly low figure for a nation that say^ that it vants co 
Isprove ch& education of ice children and for a feder&l departaoat chat 
brought us A Naclen ct Risk. . 

In addition co educational research, there are a number of other federal 
prograas thai: contribute to children's education. For exacrplt, public 
libraries in local coaatuaicies are vastly under- funded, vhlc'-* linic their 
abilit^v- to ser-re children effectively, ar.d the federal governcent currently 
provides only $127 nillion in support, nost of it to school libraries. 
Kuseuois, both specialited ones such as science or children's ^auseuxs, or 
broader art on**, offer sany opportunities for children, but relatively fev 
benefit froa the=. Tnt entire federal appropriation for the Institute for 
Museutt Ser/ices is presently $22 sdllion. Sinilarly, the National Etdovaent 
for the Humanities, the ^rational Endoiment for the Arts, and the National 
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Science Foundation all lifiv* codbst progrtai: dealing w-lsh children's learning 
of zhet hu3ar*cfes, arts, ar.i sciences, me coca: for all chos« prograns is 
loss Chtin $200 Kill Ion, vish the great bulU <i«voced co u»e Science Education 
Directorate, which fccorpasstfS sany pr.ijeccs besides children's scionco. Thft 
oleaftntary and secondary education prograa for the arcs, for Instance, is 
only ?5.6 tail lion vhile for all the huair.ities it is just $16,2 dill Ion, The 
focu5 of all those agencies is upon adults, vhoa the federal govomncnt has 
bftlieved vere oore iaportanc r&cipients of their attention than children. 
Tl»t assuaption au^c bft challenged. 

A third and vital way in which the federal government can assise 
educational activicies outside the schools is through the regulatory procass. 
Uaia-e the previous oxt-jples and aany of the subsequent ones, this dees not 
cost coney. Ic does require political clout, s cojnnodity often in shorter 
supply for worthy causss than coney. An exacpla of such shoru::g« vas 
President Reagan* s refusal to sign the Children's Television Act of 1988 
despite ^i -partisan support in Congress, including unanioous passage by the 
Senate. That legislation vould have required tAlovision stations to consider 
the velfare and needs of children in their progracaing, sonething that recent 
FCC rulings have eliminated. Since children, particularly ones vith lov 
fanily incoses, spend enor:sous azoun-rs of tire in front of rv sets, the 
ispact of changes in pro5ra£:£l-<; could benefit thea ianensely. Currently 
both the House and Senate are considering Z7 regulation bills, now under the 
leadership of Hov&rd jietsenbaus fr.d Ei >:ad:«y and one vith Ticothy Virth. 

Another regulatory change vould be incentives froa the federal 
govemxent to stinulate integration of children's ser-^ces of the oany 
federal, state, and local agencies that now provid*. thea. The health 
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srrvlctts are separas* froa the welfare ones, vhlch reaain l&olas«d frota the 
oducacloxial ones, vbich are frequently dissant froa th« food sx:??orcs. Day 
care and e2?lo>'2enc sor^-lccc are distinct fro= each oth«r and froa die 
others, yet a poor nochar struggling to g*t or. her feet economical iy n«ods 
all cha5ft activities for hers«lf and her children if she is Going to ovorcoo* 
the difficulties she faces. Current regulatory Balkanization oaV.es it 
«Weo«ly difficult for h«r either to understand or to henefJt rroa the 
prograas for which she is eligible. Undoubtedly thare is no oagic solution 
to the regulatory caze, but nuch core creative e:cperine neat ion should be 
tried. One very positive long tern developnant on this front is the shift in 
eophasis within the General Accounting C ,ice (G*0) froa traditional fiscal 
accounting approaches to broader progran evaluaticns, ^iar.y recipients of 
federal fuada have tailored their progra.'as to aeet auditing requlrenents so 
that they vould be axire that they vould not be s-^ject to allegations of 
fraud. Such tailoring frequently benefitted the people vho ran the programs 
aore than they <Ud the people vho vere supposed to be receiving the services 
of the program. If ve really want to assist in the education of the young* 
then our prograas should be dasigned to do that, rather than siaply aa)^ the 
audit trail clear for the &d::iniscrator of the prograa. 

3. A!^-!r^F ^^hool roforp 

a, P.egulatory Relief ••trowhere is the regulatory thicket core dense 
Chan in the vorld of public Schools, which now receive less than 8% of thair 
funding free the federal goverrJient, but sost school pfeople -'ould contend 
that tiiey spend considerably aore than. 8% of their administrative tize on 
confomlng to the regulations that cose cith the noney. Kence, the dlctus of 
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slsplifK^d and in;cgr*ted rftsuUtion Is particularly «?proprUc« for the 
publJc schools, nwrir rucur* iucc^ss ..-douhudly r^sis <J«vUio;» ofev w^ys 
in which Lhc acad-ic Ucrr.ing eN-pecCdd la th* school can o* incorr^owwd 
inco fi broadtr luacsion boins se^^•6^ by cho school buildir.5. iRovic^bly ic 
Busc provide a VAriory of non-acicToaJc services to tho ssudoncs and diitlr 
faailic^. in on. Soscon high school, for oXa:=?lc, : ^ sur* =Jia= the sin£l« 
groac«5C boose to reading scores vould ba cj»ft ias^ailsrica of a day caro 
f&cllio- tlio children of tho aothftra rov only Inwraiccenzly cnrollod. 
Tocaagft nothers ara concerned abous cha care of their babies, and aost 
exhibit greater attentlo:i to their children's needs, which arc certainly aore 
ir=«diat«. than they Co to their ovn. which can bt deferred. Tne educational 
ones ara the cost ir^ely to ba deferred, particularly whon the young aothor 
has no safe place to leave h*r baby. Thus, she stays hone vith It. and both 
she and her baby will ultimately suffer if sh« dc.s not receive the education 
=hat will allov her to realize her full gifts and to be a productive «aber 
of society. For cose burdened school people the regulatory hassU U sLiply 
too graao to be overco=a ertn though thay recognize that rationality would 
dictate that their building serve =ar.y purposes other than instruction in 
acad«ic subjects. Tne federal rcg--atio== are cot th<. only ones, of course. 
With vhich the schtol peopU sust deal, but if federal leadership neans 
«iything. then the federal goverrJEent could provide the initial effort In 
^rtecptlns to $i«lify thft bureaucratic h-^urdles in providing integrated 
ser-.-ices to children throush the sthocl building. These efforts vould aot be 
costly ir.d ulcisately cijht eV6n save sose public funds. 

Other feoral progranr to inp-ove the schools uiH cci^t ironey. buC I aa 
not suggesting that --e overthrow our traditional code of the priaary 
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flwncir.g of our schools, vhlca Is chro^sh state and local govorvsents 
::onetheless, :ho proM«2s vc tACo of ro^erry. produailviry. ?*rcicip«rJet% 
and passivity Aro noc or.oc thac *r« located solely in Kithlgan, Missouri, or 
«oncaiA. Tbey ar* nssiotjil or,es that affer.t all of us in the Cniccd Ssatos, 
*nd, therefore, there is a fcd/^ral Lsperativo to Address the t?«ues chrough 
public schools. Two Jiiads of federal h*lp to th* schools arc ftssontlal: 
expansion of Chapter Ono so chat all eligible children ean be served and 
devolopnent of aodel programs to serve particular national needs. 

b. Chaptor One ^-Chapter One is an evolution frora Title One of the 
EXcsencary and Secondar>' Education Act, originally passed by the Congress in 
1965 and signed by President Lyndon Johnson, vho like the present incuabenr 
of the iniico House and fellovr Texan, aspired Co bo an education president and 
accuall/ va» one. The original Title One provided funds to schools vlth high 
concentrations of children of poverty because the assumption vas tbac such 
children needed special school help In order to do veil in their acadaaic 
subjeccj, an astusption that has not been challenged. 

The prograa vas Authorized for all tvelva school grades but because 
chore never vera sufficient funds appropriated Co fund It fully, its effort* 
--ere corxentrated cn the early grades i-hera prevention of learning problems 
idght occur and vhera the learn.ni expected vas itself better undarsto 1 than 
at th2 higher grades. Ute »ost early e-raluations ol cosples social 
prograas. the initial studies of Title One found thes ar best allied In their 
resulcs. but by 1577 the JTatijr.al Institute of Educaurcn evaluation, 
cosiissloned by the Congress, revealed that in vell-ssnaged progra=s chlldr»a 
cade seal gains in reading and arithserlc. Desrite these and other positive 
findings, Congress nss not increased substar.ilally the aoprop.lations for the 
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prograa, end less cban half c* the elijible children are s^TVed by Ic. In 
parcicular, O.c progr-ts has r«aSn«<i ccr.Cin=rir<.i in it.b *l*zf»utiry yccrs. 
and It has rarely beec exrocd«d ro che high school years, zh^ poir.c in the 
educarion&l process vhere Azerlcsn children =osc clearly perform less veil 
than children in sany other countries. Caipter One is currently funded ac 
$1.5 billion, and ftsticates are that ar.other $1.5 billion vould reach oost of 
the orhor eligible children. 

c. K2ilfiLJi£SES£«--Just AS local cocsuntcies and states inaugurate 
new prograas to ceet particular neodr, so should the federal sovenusenc 
undertake efforts to address large national educational issues. Both Senator 
Edvard M. Kennedy aiid SenaCcr Claiborne Pell have recently introduced 
legislation that encospass sor-e of these elements. Let ns suggest four 
specific educational issues that couid be addressed by nodel federal 
programs: 

(1) Issue: by rhe end of the century estiaates are chat between 30 and 
AO percent of school children vill be nicori;^ yet che current percentage of 
ninortty teachers is less chan ten percent and dropping; 

Model prograa: Scholarships in o-e-yesr teacher education prograas for 
minorities vho vill then have an obligation to enter pubic school teaching 
for periods of no Uss zhan 3 years; 500 such scholarships at ?15.0CC per 
studen:: vould cost $7,500,000 annually. 

(2) Issue: by the end of the century estimates are rhar approxljoately 
half of the present public schccl teachers vUl retire or cui.t. thus creating 
an acute teacher shortag*; 

Model program: Scholarships in cna-year teacher education prograas for 
persons vho viil hari an obligation to enter public school ceftc:*ing for 
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ptriod* of no Uss than 3 yearsi 1.000 per year at $15,000 p«r srudr.nt, 
$15,000,000 simaaily. 

(3) Zssua: Most e:c?erieaced tftachbis and adclnlscracors have no fundfed 
opporcunlttac for additional scudy once tr.ey have cosplercd thftir 
certification; givea their salaries £ev caa pay for it thfiEselvfts, yet those 
in difficult or poor schools have parcicuiar need for such professional 
revitalizatipn provided by lull ti=e study; 

Model progran: Sabbaticals for graduate study in thalr fields for 
teachers and adaini senators in schools either with predosa.nantly poor studant 
bodies or in schools below the st^te avoraga par pupil axpandituro; 500 per 
yaar at $30,000 per year, $15,000,000 annually; 

(4) Issue: Many large school systens ara currantly considering 
Implenenting "school sita oanageaeat" yot faw have any experience vlth giving 
significant nanagerial responsibility to nid-laval administrators that such 
changes would require; 

Modal progran: Sabbaticals and susaer fellowships for such prospective 
schools site oanagers: 250 sabbaticals per yaar at $30,000 per year, 
$7,500,000 ajonually 'and 1,000 sucner fellowships per year at $5,000 per 
su£33er, $5,000,000. 

These reaedies vculd cost $50 ciiliDn dollars ir.r.trally. Current 
esticatfts ara that one single S-2 stealth bonbar costs veil over $500 cillioa 
so for lass than one- tenth the cost of a 3-2 stealth bosiber (of which the Air 
force v&nts 132) our federal gcvernrent could =al:c gerrcine progress on the 
donastic front of improving she schooling of our children Instaad of 
augment lag i.ur nilitary capacities ir. an era --rhen our defartsa cKpeaditures 
are excessive and our doaestlc ir.vast=:ent Inadeq^uate. 
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£oasL:iifi3-rae ar5U=enc. you -.-£11 rewll, is that Acericcns sra 
vorried and <»issr.tisfl€rd sboat four problecs ;:hst beset ms: poverty, low- 
productivity and civic participacicn, «r.d psrsonsl passivity. Our current: 
national priorities, bovevar, are not focussed on solviag the=, but rather on 
an interaacior^l agenda t'nose contours var© s*w forty yesrs ago. Aa«rica*s 
cost pressing problws today are not external threats froa the Soviec Union 
or conaunisc eastern Europe. Kather, the issues of today are internal to the 
United Swstes. These &re the Issues to «hich govemsent. highar education, 
and business need co give their attention in their respective ways. y«t ve 
h^ve seen no strong .governaer.tal initiatives ia recent years to address these 
issues. Toe efforts of higher education and business on these natters are 
scill tentative and superficial. 

In tiie face of these broad sdulc concerns, cany look to the children as 
Che hope of the nation. Yet whan one turns to the circuastances of the 
youag. one's concern rices for with the children there is greater povert>" 
Chan 5sor.g adulns, aad £a the face of that videspread poverty, their ch^ces 
for a healthy, productive future are liaited. Tncn, one looV^ co the schools 
Zo bring about refers vich the younger generation. School refora c«i be a 
useful adjunct to the broader social refora thac is required. Certainly the 
schools by thecselves cannot provide a nev gsnaration vho -^ill avoid poverty, 
:Ao viU be productive, vho vill participate as citizens, and vho vill abjure 
personal passivity. Sue the schools can do better by children than they do 
now, and vith help froa the govemaent. and vith a**isrance froa higher 
education ar^ fr— b'.:siness, soae genuine itprovecer.ts can coae. They vould 
b« velcoae both for our generation and for the next. 
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NOTES 



I as iTiCfcbtftd CO C4.ih«rir.s Lasey for researcn axMA-.tnci Id tho 
preparation of zhis CAper. 
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Thg state of Ednration Tnforyif^tri^n 

Prepared for delivery to the Subconaittee on Government 
k!) Regulation, Senate Comnittee on Governmental 
Affairs, by Chester E. Finn, Jr., Professor of Education & Public 

October 23, 1989 



Pverviea 

of InL^^?^®^^^'^ y^^y^ °" ^® availability and quality 

Of information needed for developing and assessing national 

-D^i.^®^^^.*""^ standards. This is a timely and uncommonly 
important discussion. There is nothing nore vital for the 
improvement of American education than agreement on substantial 

standards for it. I see this as the crucial 
a d«rSL^i^^^ in reform efforts, the step we should have taken 
a decade ago, the process without which we find ourselves tinkering 
endlessly with the production process, in the absence of any cllar 
sense of just what our desired product would look like. 

The nation's governors and President Bush are in general 
agreement that the United states needs education goals and 
standards. They have resolved to produce these. They have also 
agreed in principle to the production of annual "report cards" that 
will monitor, track and apprise the public of our progress toward 
those goals and our performance in relation to those standards. 

They are not alone. The chief state school officers have been 

lnfi!?!nM«^^f ^t^'L^^f^^^^S" several years. So have a number of 
influential individuals and organizations. It has been a disorderly 
movement, yet its overall direction is visible. «aB«tu«txy 

'^f TffE?^ ""^f?" inseparable from the goal-setting 

i^^^'^ "^"^^^^ ^° objectives if we have no means of 
knowing whether, when and how well we are achieving them, whether 
we are progressing or regressing in relation to then, etc. 
Goal-setting is a hollow exercise without an information feedback 
system linked to it. 

So far, so good.' But immediately there arises a large problem, 
associated with the federal structure of American education, while 
«?4.K^L^®^ national goals, the policy-making and operational units 
with the authority, the responsibility and the means to nave us 
toward those goals are. the states and their subdivisions, ri am 
iSn^fiy confining ayself here to public elementary and secondary 
education. Some of these statements would be phrased differently if 
we were examining higher education, private education, pre-school 
education, etc., though the fundamental policy primacy of the 
states would still hold true.l 

This means that the states and their subdivisions must also be 
the primary foctis of the information feedback system. Only if each 

gauge its own progress in relation to education goals and 
objectives can it take the actions that, coupled with analogous 
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actions in 49 other states, may actually nove the nation to nore 
satisfactory results than we are now cjhieving. 

Because it is the nation we want to move, not just the 
individual states, it is important that the information feedback 
system, though state-oriented, also furnish its information in ways 
tinat can be compared, aggregated and. analyzed across states and for 
the country as a whole. Thus we need a very substantial amount of 
information that is state-specific but that is also compatible and 
cosparable for all the states. 

There is wide agreement in principle that the federal 
government — with the advice, consent and active cooperation of the 
states— should bear the primary responsibility for supplying such 
information. This, after all, has been its statutory obligation 
since civil War days. 

Yet state-by-state data are relatively difficult, cumbersome 
and costly to gather. The requirement that data also be comparable 
across states serves to compound the problems. The effort is full 
of technical complexities, such as states with divergent rules and 
procedures for their education systems, states that define crucial 
education concepts and elements in different ways, and states that 
nay be sluggish or inept in furnishing the necessary information. 

This, however, is not the largest problem facing us. Here is 
an even more vexing one: the kinds of information we most need if 
we are tracking progress toward education goals are, obviously, 
information a)x>ut education results or outcomes, rather than 
information about intentions, efforts, inputs and processes. He 
want, above all, to know how much and how veil our students are 
learning. In the argot of the profession, this means ve need a 
great deal of information,.eUx}ut '•cognitive learning outcomes**. 
Those are not the only kinds of **outcome8 information** we 
want — school dropouts and completions, student drug abuse rates, 
and job placement rates are examples of others- -but they are among 
the most important. 

Yet this is where the United states has always been weakest in 
its education information systems. He have done a tolerable — and, 
in recent years, fast-improving— job of gathering data on education 
inputs and resources, on processes, practices and personnel. But we 
know woefully little about the things that matter most — and where 
ve seem as a nation to have the gravest cause for worry. This is 
ironic, even sad, but it is the fact. For a variety of historical, 
political, technical and organizational reasons, cognitive learning 
outcomes — arguably the aost vital set of gauges by which to measure 
education — are the domain where we have done the least satisfactory 
job over the decades, tfhen we merge the need for information about 
learning outcomes with the need for systematic, comparable, 
state -by-state data, we touch the Achilles heel of American 
education. And when ye go in search of comparative international 
data, as well, we discover that we have two such heels. 

This is scarcely an original insight. Govemozrs, chief state 
school officers, state legislators, federal education officials, 
members of the Congress and a number of professional leaders in the 
field have been aware of this problem for years and, during the 
1960 's, began to take steps to solve it. 
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. T5°^® steps, I believe, would likely have proven adequate over 

di^actfr^'n ''^^ r"^. P^^^rh ^? « qualitative 

^«r?^ ^ ^ our hands, and if nothing else were changing in the 

?^ education. I do not, however, believe that they are 
Bovimnir^ ^-^.S^^^T*"^ infonaation burden associated With our rapid 
noyement toward national education- goals and standards. rLet me 
^iElJi?^^ here that while I presently chair the National ^Assessment 
views on these Katters do not necessarily 
4^ opinions of my 22 colleagues on the Board and they must 
not be interpreted as the conclusions or recommendations of the 
GovOTjing Board as a body. The Board is considering these issues 
but the timetable for this hearing did not permit the preparation 
of any consolidated Board "position" nor did it afford time for the 

chr>.?L°L^^?^u®fJ}*' ^""^^^ members, i will, of course, 

^ifn?^ 2? with them but would also urge the subcommittee to 
solicit the counsel of every member of the National Assessment 
Governing Board. ] 

The National Assessment of Rduna^ ional Progr f>Bff 
« twenty years, the National Assessment of Educational 

Progress (NAEP), also known as "The Nation's Report card", has been 
our Bost reliable source of data about cognitive outcomes at the 
elementary-secondary level for the nation as a whole. Ever- two 
y?**^^', ^ statistically valid sample of students at ages 9, 

^K?"^*.^^ i?"^' grades 4, 8 and 12) in the core academic 

subjects. The resulting data provide a great deal of information 
about learning outcomes in the year of the tests (including 

«?rTmn?«^-^ ^^U^^''',"^?' school experience,etc.) and, when 

accunulated and analyzed ^ver time, the test results also yield 
trend information that enables us to see progress (or its absence) 
across the years and decades. I am appending to this statement 

fgafSLS^rf^J''?? gqssy?ft<^g In A a e i gan Muoflt l on , an informative 
1989 NAEP report that displays these trends in the central school 
subjects of reading, writing, math and science. 

I will not attempt here to give the whole history of NAEP. Let 
me simply say that while It was reasonably well designed to yield 
national information, it was also constructed so as to obscure 
information about all smaller units —states, localities, schools 
and students. (The four big geographic regions into which NAEP 
divided its national data, while sometimes mildly interesting, were 
useless for policy-making or "accountability" purposes. ) 

O^is crippling handicap began to be seen as a major problem in 
the aid~l980's, a perception sharpened by the U.S. Education 
Secretary's annual practice of publishing the celebrated (some 
would say infamous) "wall chart", comparing the fifty states on a 
number of education indicators. When it cane to cognitive learning, 
the "wall chart" has always used college admissions (SAT and ACT) 
test scores as its only data source because, the Secretary 
correctly observed, however ill-suited these test results might be 
for the purpose of conparing learning outcomes by state, there 
wasn't any other source of data that could be used for this 
purpose. 

Secretary Bennett appointed a blue ribbon "study group" to 
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appraise the adequacy of HAEP as the nation's principal source of 
data on cognitive learning and that panel cane back in early 1987 
with a report urging major changes* The Reagan Administration 
accepted nearly all of those recoBuaendations and prepared 
legislation embodying them. During roughly the same period/ the 
chief state school officers and the governors were coming around to 
the view that a substantially overhauled NAEP might be the best 
means of obtaining high quality data on learning outcomes that 
would be comparable across states as well as infornative for the 
nation as a whole. 

Because NAEP is a federal program, authorized by statute, 
funded through appropriations, and administered by the Department 
of Education, it was important for the Congress also to weigh these 
issues and, in late 1987 and early 1988, it did so* The result was 
the reauthorization of NAEP with mojor changes as part of the 
"Hawk in s*-Staf ford** Amendments of ll,«88. These changes were not, 
however, nearly so extensive as the Alexander*- James panel and the 
Administration had sought (and the Senate had agreed to). Instead 
of authorizing NAEP routinely to gather state-by-state data in all 
of its subjects and grade levels during every biennial assessment 
cycle. Congress approved a two-step "trial state assessment" to be 
conducted in 1990 and 1992. 

In the first of those years, states wishing to participate 
(the whole thing is voluntary) could take part in the assessment of 
mathematics at the 8th grade level. In 1992, state assessment would 
cover math at grades 4 and 8 and reading at grade 4. No other 
state-bv-state aaeessments are curr ently auth orized o r planned. 
This means that, as late as 1993 (when the '92 assessment results 
are reported) , we will haye no state-level assessment data in 
science and none at the hlah school ii^ve^lf^ii crrade^ l^vel in any 
subjects or skills. 

Congress also imposed a major constraint on the use of NAEP 
test items, forbidding their use within states for purposes of 
testing and reporting data at the school or district level, thus 
also making it impossible to use a KAEP-derived test for appraising 
the achievement of individual youngsters. Though a nximber of states 
want to synchronize their intra-state assessment programs with 
NAEP, today this is viz^ually impossible for them. (There is a 
technical loophole, since the ban only applies to those test items 
used in the state-by-state part of NAEP, not those used exclusively 
in the "national" assessment. But if stata-by-state assessment were 
ever to become fully merged with national assessment such a ban 
would totally preclude the use of NAEP within states, thus 
radically reducing its utility for educators and policy-makers.) I 
was not privy to the Congressional processes that resulted in this 
ban, but it has been reported that pressure to impose it was 
brought to bear by local education officials, parent-teacher 
organizations and commercial test publishers. 

The strenythR of NAEP 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress is not the 
only imaginable way to gauge our progress toward national education 
goals .and standards at the elementary-secondary level. It does. 
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however, have narked advantages. These include: 

1. It is not a "norm-referenced" test that simply describes 
student performance in relation to a floating national average. 
Progress can only be tracked over time if the gauges are calibrated 
to a fixed standard. NAEP now reports its national data in relation 
to "scales" that, once set, can be stable over time (so long as the 
assessment itself does not fundamentally change). The attached 
pages from the Crossroads report demonstrate what I am referring 
to. It is entirely plausible to think of setting education goals 
(for cognitive learning) in relation to those NAEP scales and then 
measuring progress over time in relation to those goals. Indeed, 
the National Assessment Governing Board has a statutory mandate, as 
yet not fulfilled, to establish "appropriate achievement goals" for 
the nation's students in each of the subjects and grade levels 
included in NAEP. The Board hopes to synchronize its execution of 
this "normative" or "prescriptive" role with the goal-setting 
efforts of the governors and the White House. 

2. Not being norm-referenced, NAEP also avoids the absurdities 
of the "Lake Wobegon" effect, in which perfectly serious and 
otherwise sensible people talk of getting all students up to or 
.above "grade level", seemingly oblivious to the fact that, when 
used this way, "grade" level is itself merely the average 
achievement level of present students. It is possible that goals 
attached to the NAEP scales might one day even anchor the 
definition of "grade level" so that it will cnme to mean where 
students ought to be rather than where thay ha pp en to be. 

3. NAEP is a "secure" test, invulnerable to cheating and- 
manipulation* 

4. NAEP is not the S^^T or ACT, which is to say it properly 
samples the entire student population, not merely the college 
bound, and it does so at three age/grade levels, not just at the 
conclusion of secondary school. It also avoids the age-old debate 
about whether tests designed for one purpose (in the case of 
college entrance exams, as measures of aptitude for college-level 
work) should be used for another (evaluation of school achievment)« 
NAEP is unashamedly a means of appraising performance, or 
attainment, at particular age and grade levels* 

5. NAEP is not just a "summative" instrument that tells us how 
we have done without .giving us any clues as to how we might do 
better. NAEP's vast pool of data lends itself to formative analysis 
for diagnostic and policy-making purposes. We can see from NAEP 
data which writing skills, for example, are strongest, which 
weakest. Wc can see whether a particular grade level is stronger in 
math than in science and, within a subject, which topics or issues 
are in better repair than others. We can also ascertain differences 
in performance hy grade level, by race and gender, etc. 
Particularly when such information is available to the states . it 
will be deeply informative for key policy makers and education 
practitioners . 

6. Though cumbersome, the "consensus process" by which HAEP 
determines what to test allows wide participation of educators, 
policymakers, scholars and citizens, and permits a reasonable 
marriage between what is in the curriculum and what is assessed by 
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HASP. (The sane process can also broker a narriage between a more 
"idealized" curriculum, such as that suggested by loftier outcome 
goal;;, and what is assessed by NAEP.) 

7. NAEP is now fairly adept at presenting its major results in 
ways that laymen can understand, especially because of its success 
in expressing various levels on its "scales" in terms of "real 
world tasks" that people can visualize. 

8. NAEP is broadly respected and generally trusted through the 
education and policy-making communities for its integrity, its 
accuracy and its candor. 

9. Within the past two years, we have learned that NAEP can 
furnish a credible base for international comparisons of cognitive 
achievement and that other countries are eager to participate. One 
such study has been carried out and another is in preparation. 

Weaknesses of NAEP 

In its present form, NAEP is far from a perfect instrument to 
meet our mounting needs for data about cognitive outcomes. I have 
already mentioned two of the largest shortcomings embedded in 
NAEP's 1988 reauthorization legislation: the very slow and 
incomplete menu of state-level data that NAEP is scheduled to 
provide, and the ban on intranstate use of NAEP items* In addition, 
I believe that NAEP presently suffers from eight othe*. significant 
disabilities — though these all seem to me to be susceptible to 
correction, provided the will and the resources are provided. 

1. NAEP's testing format relies heavily on the 
"multiple-choice" format. (Writing is a large exception to this 
statement; math and reading are partial exceptions.) This confines 
the acsessnent to t^e kin^s of skills and knowledge that can be 
probed in that format, which— oversimplifying a complex 
point — generally means the easier and more rudimentary kinds of 
learning, those calling least* for analysis, reasoning, complex 
problem so. ving, systematic expression, persuasion, and so forth. 

2* KALP's present plans omit sizable domains of the school 
curriculum, such as foreign languages, art, music, health, and 
economics. (The Governing Board has the authority to add subjects, 
but the legislatively-mandated cycle of testing reading, math, 
writing, science and history/geography, combined with resource and 
time constraints, makes this difficult to do in practice.) 

3. NAEP is lamentably alfiH in reporting its data, often not 
getting results into public view for two full years after the tests 
are given. Current plans will "speed" this up to 12-15 months. Yet 
virtually every other major testing program in the world gets its 
results out in a few months, including college entrance tests and 
state assessment programs in such large jurisdictions as California 
(where the California Assessment Program, which tests for aore 
children than NAEP, turns around its data over the summer.) There 
are reasons, of course, for NAEP's slowness, but they are not 
nearly so compelling as the need to make a radical chang-s here* 

4. Some features of NAEP's technical design contribute both *:o 
the slowness of reporting the basic data and to the difficulty that 
independent scholars and analysts have in using NAEP data for their 
own purposes. This is not the place (nor am I the person) to 
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describe these technical features in detail. Hany of then, it may 
be noted, originate in the desire to linit each child's "test 
burden" to a single hour, a constraint that many educators sav is 
not nearly so important as NAEP tradition makes it out to be. 

5. NAEP's present sampling and analysis methods yield little 
or no data about the achievement of important subsets of the 
American population, such as dropouts (and other out-of -school 
students, including those who may even be pursuing "high school 
equivalency" certificates); handicapped and gifted students; 
pre-school and primary grade children; and, in many cases, private 
school students. ^ 

6. As testing programs go, NAEP is relatively expensive. 
Though federal funding for it has quadrupled in the past four 
years, its resources are scarcely adequate for its present 
Workload, let alone any additional burden. Some of the costs are, 
of course, associated with HAEP's strengths; administering a secure 
test, for example, is obviously more expensive than the other kind, 
"Consensus" procedures are costlier than edicts. Careful sampling 
requires more resources than hasty polls and surveys. During the 
prssent school year, NAEP is testing approximately 218,600 
youngsters. The total cost of NAEP to the federal goveraent (there 
are also expenses borne by states) is about $19.2 million. The 
"unit" cost is thus about $88— though it needs to be understood 
that much of this is accounted for by planning, development, 
aanageaent and analysis expenses that would not rise 
proportionately if the NAEP sample were to expand, hence the 
nargintl cost per student in no -way equals the average cost. 

The other way to look at this, of course, is that NAEP costs 
less than one .vundredth of one percent of what the United states is 
spending, on elementary/secondary education this year. 

7. The NAEP cycle is two years, not annual. Hence under the 
current configuration NAEP cannot yield fresh achievement data for 
yearly repOx.L cards. 

8. NAEP's planning-and-govemance structures are complex, 
cumbersome and slow-moving. Making any significant change in the 
actual aseessment is therefore roughly analogous to turning an 
aircraft carrier. 

other Information RftfiouT:(;f^f? 

As noted earlier, we have a steadily improving supply of 
education data in the United States. After decades as an 
undernourished, not very professional and rather stodgy agency, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) is finally 
beginning to come into its own as a major federal statistical unit. 
A number of vexing data gaps are being narrowed; the quality and 
reliability of the information are respectable; the timeliness and 
utility of the reports are better every year. 

The resource level has risen comaensurately, from $12.3 
fflillion in fiscal '86 for all NCES activities (including NAEP) to 
$40.3 zaillion in fiscal '90. [At the risk of twisting my elbow 
patting myself on the back, I note that these improvements are not 
entirely adventitious. For three and a half years. Secretary 
Bennett and I made "repairing the education data base" a major 
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priority. The Congress and the "field** were ready. OKB vent along. 
And in Eiaerson Elliott we had exactly the right person to organize 
and inplement the thoroughgoing transforaation that was indicated.] 

The organizational Infrastructure is thus beginning to be 
strong enough to bear a substantially heavier burden. Many of the 
needed bodies of data are now either being collected or in the 
planning*and**design stage. Still, some troubling gaps reaain. These 
include: 

— very little infonaation on education that takes place 
outside of conventional schools and colleger; 

— scanty information on what is being studied at the 
postsecondary level and virtually none on what is learned there; 

— skimpy data on most aspects of pre^-school education 
(teachers, curriculum, completion rates, learning levels, 
effectiveness, etc. ) ; 

r'-'little infonaation on the actual content of the 
elementary/secondary curriculum (most current data being limited to 
**course labels** and "graduation. requirements** expressed in Carnegie 
units); 

--almost no information about the actual pedagogical processes 
and instructional strategies in use in American schools; 

— little information on dropouts, on part-time students and on 
others who leave the formal education system, even those who may 
continue to study and learn in other settings; 

— little information on the **fit** between formal education (at 
any level) and subsequent employment; to the extent that students 
are **trackcd** at all, they are usually followed only into other 
educational institutions. 

There are partial exceptions to. all these statements, but in 
general they are representative of the kinds of things wo do not 
KllfiU very much about, even for the nation as a whole, let alone 
for— and across — states and their subdivisions. 

On the international front, the information shortage is far 
more acute. While the Charlottesville **cosaunique** makes frequent 
(and I think commendable) reference to the idea of comparing 
American educational perfoi. ^ ce to that of other nations, in 
reality the international comparative data on education are scant, 
late and murky. Though the United States has spearheaded an effort 
to persuade the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) to become more vigorous in gathering education 
data from its member nations (which include virtually all the 
Industrial democracies), this is like turning an aircraft carrier 
with only half an enginel Presently, aU our international data on 
cognitive outcomes derive from occasional small scale research 
studies (such as those of Michigan professor Harold Stevenson); 
from the intermittent (and slow) projects of a fragile, 
impoverished and obscure organization called the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (ZEA); 
and from the aforementioned KAEP-based assessments, of which just 
one has taken place and another is being planned. 

As Z have noted several times, information on cognitive 
learning outcomes is our weakest link at the state level, too, 
despite conscientious efforts by state officials in recant years to 
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rectify the situation. I aa appending to this stateaent two pages 

^5°?*,^^ 2^ state JMucfltion Tnfllmffrff., a publication 

of the Council of Chief State School Officers, it sets forth with 
concision and clarity the current situation with respect to 
"outcoaes" data froa the standpoint of the "chiefs", and their 
general recoaaendations as to what should bo done. The reader will 
note the eaphaois that the chiefs place on NAEP state-level data. 

The governors have reached essentially the sa» *:onclusions. 
Herewith an excerpt froa the "outcoaes" section of x 1989 Results 
in EdUffntian report of the National Governors' Association: 

Indicators of the quality and effectiveness of Aaerican 
education have consistently been lacking, especially at the 
state and local levels. Only at the national level have data 
been regularly collected on Aaerican students' knowledge an« 
skills in various subject areas, .. .largely because the U.S. 
Departaent of Education has funded the National Assessaent of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) testing prograa.... 

Currently, dropout rates are collected by virtually all 
states. However, data coaparability across states and within 
soae states has been persistently probleaatic. . . . 

In an effort to collect accurate data on dropouts, states 
and state-based organizations. . .have developed a acre vmifora 
definition of dropouts that will allow coaparisons across 
states and over tiae. They also have worked to establish a 
reporting systea on those students who do not coaplete their 
education. ...Full survey iapleaentation should take place in 
the 1991-92 school year with results to bo reported in the 
spring of 1993 

Individual states, of course, sonetiaes have extensive 
inforaation sources of their own, and several do a coaaendable job 
of analyzing and reporting dat»^-including inforaation about 
cognitive learning— on individual youngsters, on schools, on Jocal 
districts and for the state as a whole. Kany of thea depend for 
their inforaation, however, on coaaercial tests that, as Dr. John 
J. Cannell has devastatingly shown, tend to provide falsely 
encouraging results because of weak test security, questionable 
(and archaic) noming practices, and for several other reasons. 
Even where the cojEserclal test data are trustworthy, it aust be 
understood, they are rarely coaparable across state bovmdaries. 
Hence a governor or chief state school officer aay have useful 
trend inforaation for the state itself (and perhaps for its 
subdivisions), but he cannot gauge his state's performance in 
relation to other states, to the nation as a whole, or to other 
countries. The »ost be can hope to do is to coapare the current 
perforaance of his state with other jurisdictions that happen to 
adainister the saae test. 

In any went, nora-referenced tests are not the way the United 
States ought to be doing this in the I990's. Coaparing ourselves to 
a floating average tells us nothing about real changes-over- tiae 
and nothing about how we are faring in relation to other countries. 
Most nora'reJerenced tests also display all the shortcoaings of 
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multiple choice testing, a sorely inadequate assess&ent node in an 
era W^.en we need to enphasizQ deep subject aatter sastery and 
higher order reasoning skills. 

ConclUBion 

It's cognitive learning outcoaes that natter .jost, especially 
in/reiation to the sorts cf national goals and standards are apt 
to bo setting. Hence it i;^ infonsation about learning outcoaes that 
we need sost, if we're to be able to monitor our progress tovard 
those goals and standards* And this is infomation we will need 
at; every na-joy Igvel o£ the education system: the individual child, 
the classroom, the school, the school system, the state, and the 
nation as a whole. We need to be able to relate that information 
both to the goals we set and to the progress being made by similar 
units (other children, other sc^.ools, other states, etc.^ even 
other countries that do not necessarily aubscribe to our goals). 

This is a very tall order. Today, our education information 
systems/ though greatly improved since yesterday, are still uot up 
to the task of filling it. If we want them to be able to do so 
tomorrow, we are going to have to apply a great deal of ^nergy, 
intelligence, political will and money to the task. Given how long 
these things take if standard practices prevail, we must also 
resolve to undertake this mission on a *'crash" basis if we -are to 
have any real prospect of obtaining the information we need while 
we still remember that \fQ need it. 

Do not underestimate this task. Goal-setting, by comparison, 
will be a cinch. Ke are taking a vehicle that just a few years back 
was a covered wagon, that today is a 4 cylinder sedan without quite 
enough fuel, and e)q[>ecting it to take off and soar through the 
timanent. of course, that's approximately the situation with 
American education as a whole 1 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear today. 
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Figure 1: 

NatierialTrtmis in 
Average Prefieiefwy: 
Ages 9, 13, end 17 
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^m//#V. Students at all ihree a^s were reading significanlly b««er in 1984 
than in 1971. The reading proficjency of 9- and 13*ycar-olds improvtd sleadily 
through the 1970$. then was sUble from 1980 to 1984. In contrast, 17-year-olds" 
reading proficiency remained relatively constantacross the 1970s, then improved 
betv\-een 1980 and 1984. 
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MatfttmaHcs, The mathematics proficiency of 9-and]3*year-old5 was 
higher in ]986 than in the first NAEP mathematics assessment in 1973. The 
perfomiance of 9-year-olds remained quite stable across the 1 970$, then im- 
proved significantly from ]982 to ]986. In contrast* 13-year-oIds* proficiency 
declined slightly in the mid*]970$, improved signiflcantly from 1978 to 1982, 
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Table 1: PerctnUget of StucStnU tt or Abovt Proflcttncy Levels 
on the NAEP Scales, 1984 and 1966: 9, 13, and ir 
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from State Education Indicators 1988 ; Council of Chief State 
School Otticers, Washington, D.C. 
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DaUGaps 



This report a nd othm Uce it anuss inv 
prcsiivc numbm o( sUte>Wvd statistics 
oncducation. Buttheretrtxnajorsaps^ 
Asiong sutistjcs on eduation, it b dtf fi- 
cult fcft example, to account for differ^ 
cnccs in cost ol living when measuring 
per-pupU weal th, and we ladi valid« di- 
net measures of the proportion of stu- 
dents who are handicapped of have Inn- 
i*ed proficiency in En^^ to useas 
background (actors reflecting educa- 
tional need. Among fcaturesof the proc- 
ess of schooling* a true measure of the 
quality of teachers' professional per- 
formance is not avaUaUeand will be dif- 
ficult and expcn^\*e to obtain. 

Missing entirely from tKs report are 
state-Ievri measures of s^ ^tout- 
comes, the ultimate accot ishmentsof 
the educstional system. Even the most 
ludimcntaiy accomplishment— suc- 
ceeding in getting students to schoki}^ 
plagued by inconsistencies in measuring 
student attendance. Other outcomes Aat 
ihould be reported to reflect the mu^ 
.itiple goals of eduatiocwchool comple- 
tion rates.«ch{evtment. and how stu- 
dents do after leaving sdioo}— are af- 
fected oy differences in how states de^ 
fine enrollments a dropouts^by differ- 
ences in state testing programs, and by 
the lack of foUow-up dau on students af- 
ter they lea ve high school 

Most states have com] rehensive pro* 
grams in fUct for test ng student 
achievement But to measureachieve* 
ment each stale uses a virtually unique 
combination of tests and testing proce- 
dures. In addition to the testt used, the 
time of year when tests are administered 
varies as do thegradclevcls that are 
tested. Standard tests used across states, 
such as the College Board or ACT col- 
lege aptitude tests, are neither appropri- 
a te {«- evaluating high sdxiol ad^eve- 
ment nor do tney report on compaTable 
samples of students a tnong states. 

Follow-up surveys of what happens to 
students after elonentaiy and secondary 
schoobng ha ve been too expensive for 
moststatesto undertake or maintain. 

W}iile outcome dau meeting rigorous 



tedmical standards are not presently 
availaUe, steps are being uken to correct 
the proble m s. States are adopting new, 
staxvdard definitiORS and procedures for 
counting schools and enrollments^ This 
b the first step in working toward con- 
sistent and valid graduation-rate data. 
Standard definitions for countingdrop- 
oub and other categories ^studenb 
who do not graduate have been devel- 
oped and are being pilot tested Ihb year 
by most of the states. Abo Ihb year, 
sta tes win br^n planning together for 
compilation of f oUow-up data, cither 
coDected anew or derived from surveys 
of employment and higher eduation. 

The most exciting pro^vct b that sUte- 
levd achievement dau should be avail- 
able by I990orl991. InMay.Cbngress 
passed legblation allowiz^ the National 
AssessmentofEduationalPtpgress 
(NAEP) to conduct a two-)iear pilot pro- 
gram to collect state^levd dau in mathe- 
matics in 1990 and mathematics and 
rcadmg in 1992. The'sutes are now 
working with the fedentl govemmettf to 
producestatelevd resulb for mathe- 
matics adiievement in ei^ith grade in 
the 1989^ school year. This b a mo- 
mentous undertaking in edua tk>n, be- 
cause it not only of fers the pro^wct of 
valid, sUte<omparativedau on 
achievement Itaboentaibarrivingata 
OOTScnsus among sutes on what should 
be measured. Thb b an historical devel- 
opment in our local-state-federal system 
of education. 

Educators and dau ^peciaHsts in sUte 
and local school systORS and in federal 
agencies are working to provide more 
comi^ete artd useful information on 
eduation. Thb summer, the National 
Governors' Association released ib sec- 
ond annual report on ed ucition, VrsuUs 
inEducatioKl$83. The report demon' 
strates the governors' btbef in the vahie 
of information for assessing eduation 
and guiding ib improvement But the 
report again thbyear indudes Uank col- 
umns. These are for important areas of 
education where dau still are rK4 avail- 
able. Including tiiese columns as mark- 
ers presses the ed ucation system to fill 
the gsp. *nd the system b responding. 
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Educational Outcomes 



Next9teps The coUcctior of v*lid, tut«-l<vd Indica- 

tors In ediication b crudi] to providing 
fnfonnition that can be used construe- 
tivdy(oe$taUi$heduatiw)poUde$for 
ti)e future. 

In order toloiow how wdl the system b 
doing we need sound dita on educa- 
tiona] outconus; we need that totttxn 
line and we need to complete that com- 
ponent of a fixU model of the eduation 
system. The outcome da ta wiU not only 
be available but can be inteipretcd in 
tenns of demographic or regional dus- 
ters, for example, low- a high-wealth 
sta l«5 would be able to compare them- 
selves toseehow they are doiiyg in ra- 
tion to other states fMing similar circum- 
stances, and sUtes in a Friatxvdy homo- 
gerwous rtglor^ like the Great Lalces 
area might want to compare themsdves. 
These comparisons can be made toguide 
short-range in terpreUtioRS of rriative 
standing wiAout removing the ptin- 
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ciple that performancedifferences based 
on demographic factors should be re- 
duced and utimately removed. 

In addition, outcomes must be related, at 
least tentatively, to ed ucabonal inputs, 
so policymakers and dedsion makers 
have some clues as to where to place 
^r efforts. If patterns indiate that 
high-performing or improving states 
have certam program features in com- 
mon, other states might want to look at 
those features as areas where improve- 
ments might be made. 

Over the kmgrun, a comprehensive set 
of state-levri indicatora couU tell a poli- 
cymaker or program manager that, un- 
der given environmental conditi<»», cer- 
tain prides seem to beassociated with 
certain outcomes. Such Indicators 
should not singly, de&^txvciy, and con- 
dustvdy guIdepoUcy, but they coukl 
add Immensely to Ae information base 
upon whidi policy b made. 
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Hr. Chaixman, maogters of the ocranittee, it is a pleasuce to e^pear 
bef aire yew today as you examine the qtiestion of the adequacy 3svl 
reliability of the information needed to develop said iQ^ig 
teoa, national education goals and standards. 

I ccsoB beforo you not as a disinterested third peJrty, but as a data 
"user," an suialyst for better or wanse, makes his living in 
large a»asurB by using and interpreting the data ttat you are 
interested in. I need hardly point out that I am not alone* In 
particular, American industry needs higjh quzOity^ data about American 
school perfooanoe as it lodes to an increasingly oanpetitive global 
eooncsny. 

By way of illustration, let ue direct your attrition to two exaaples 
that have a direct bearing on the qoestiora befosne you. First is a 
Ixxk I reoQ*ly ooauthored with David T. Keams, Xterooc CEO. Titled 
Wimina ^ Braiq Race , it is an exaadnation of the shc»±cotnings of 
Aiaerican education and offers a six-point proposal to ronedy them. 
Ifot surprisingly, aoaong tiie ideas we advancse is a radically 
strengthened federal role in research and dsvelopo^, indiding 
strengthened and inptcved data collection. 

As David Keams and other tusiness leaders have noted, American 
tcisiness cannot octpete in world markets without a world class 
woricforoe, and we cannot have a world class woiicforoe without world 
dass schools. Ihe first step in school quality is measureable goals 
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and stanclards; the Eeoond is data quality the pemita policy mEOcers 
to reach inforxnad decisions; the third is a solid R&D base, toerica 
lags b^iind en all three counts. 

Mnerican Ixisiness, for exaicple, sisply could not survive with tl^e R&D 
bEise oar schools are limited to. 

HinniDg £1:^ Race was released 18 months ago but the issues 
remain undianged. In that connection let me refer you to the special 
section in Business Week^ Children s£ Pronise . released three days 
ago. it reflects the same sense of frustration that nest business 
studies of American education do: US data and education R&D is 
sixoply inadequate. B/ ary measure. 

nie problems to vMch I refer are not new and they have bee*^ the 
subject of serious concern for years. Hie prestigious cooinittes for 
Bconctoic DeveloFment, in its 1983 r^rt, Investing io Qai Children ^ 
made many of the same points. 

Tijnes are dianging, however. Historically, our princ;lpal source of 
data was the US Department of Education (and it will no doubt 

* continue to be the US Department of Education.) I will, then, 
confine my remarks to those efforts, with one iir^x>rtant e>5oeption. 

. Ohe US Department of Labor has begun to develop data cjbout worScfortje 
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xesdiness ttiat has a direct bearing on your interests, and will ba an 
invaluable source of informtion for botii re&xoxiierp and policy 
Boloers in this area. ^Uieix efforts are to be cxxnsendod and 
encxuraged* !ihEdr work is inncrvatiGn and inftginative/ and for the 
first time permiits analysts to begfji to "cacoss walk*' levels of 
acadessic prxsparsiition and the needs of the wcsrk force. Ohe efforts 
are still in the fonnative stage but they are most prooising. 

For an inpoitartt illustraticxi of what this means, I refer you to the 
wodc of Williari Johnston and Amie Packer and their book Wor5cforoe 
2000 > In that book they are able to derive estimates of skill needs 
and levels of ;acadeanic aooonplishment for toGcrrow's workers. 

CK33 reason cccncnly advanced to e}^lain the relative paucity of high 
quality data ;in this area is the alleged difficulty in producing such 
data. Cited are the msthodological and statistical prcblems 
associated wi.th producing it. 

let ma be absolutely direcct about this point: it is wrong. The data 
probleas we e^qjerienoe are substantive not methodological. If there 
were hixjcfedJy based consensus on what it was our schools wer^ sc^jposed 
to do, data about academic accccplishioent wuld be relatively easy to 
collect. 

Ihe major ta&k before the nation in this areas is to arrive at a set 
of goals and. standards that are widely shared, ^ihis idea is not 
uniqivi to the recent Education Suamit of the nation's governors. 
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thcu^i they are to be ocinaeixied fcr si^porting it. ^Ihe Ttcet reoent 
Gallip Vdll, reportecl in the Delta Ksajpan . repor ts that an 
overwhelining sojority of the public supports national standards of 
school aocxzpliGhznent* 

National goals and stan:3ards are the necessary precondition of 
serious and effective data oollection. We sust sake judgments about 
vAiat our young people should knew and are able to do, ccasure it, and 
then f emulate apprcpriaira policy. . 

Such jiidgments need not be unduly arcane or obscure: let me offer a 
partial list to illustrate iny poixxt. lha nation's workers should be 
able to sp^k/ read and write standard Qiglish; they should be able 
to per f or a nathenxtics to the level of introductory alg^:a:a; they 
should knew tdie rui invents of US and yic^ld c/bsiigttifki^; they should know 
the basic facts of US and world history; they should be familiar with 
the gresrt: doosnents of citizenship such as the F^fcgna Carta and the US 
Bill of Rights; they should knew sonething stout US and wc»:ld 
literature; and they should have a basic understanding of the 
principles and explications of science and aiginsering. 

Is this too much to expect? CXir foreign ocnpetitors expect it of 
their' work forces. If we do not e^^^ect it of ours we will f^ter and 
eventually faj.. 

iBt sa close with a sinple illustration. The European Poundtable of 
Industrialists has recently issued a iMte Paper on European 
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education zmd traJjiing for 1992. Uiey propose that a new, European 
baocalaureate degree be cimted for 1992 and beyond, that it 
inoarparate the hic^>est standards of each of the 12 nations that make 
vp raodsrn Europe, and that a new requirement be fVMcd; to earn the 
new bac, the candidate will have to desocnstrate mastery of three 
European languages, the native tongue, English, and a third European 
language. 

For ycur infomation, I enclose a recent op ed piece on this subject 
that I prepared for the Ifig ;^iqeles Tiroes . 

With American drop out rates at twenty-five percent, and 700,000 
youngsters a year graduating without adequate literacy skills, it is 
not to mich to observe that nearly half the age cohort here does not 
even knew one language well enough to occpete in the modem eoonony. 

Ihe problon, then, is not neasuranant, but goals and standards. 

Blank you for the opportunity to appear before you. 

- end - 
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Time for America to Set 
National Education Norms 
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profna. m mamy, Dndt Sam cani 
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COLLECTING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION THAT IS USEFUL FOR REFORMING 
AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 

The purpose of this testimony is to address the following 
question: To what extent can certain kinds of educational information 
s^rve as useful assessments of school performance and enable educators 
to make meaningful decisions about educational reform? 

Educational Reform 
The idea of reform is that school systems need to do more than 
simply become better at doing the jobs they currentl> are doing. 
School systems need to rethink their purposes, structures* and 
processes in order to create new jobs to do and to develop new ■forms" 
of schooling that are more appropriate for enabling diverse student 
populations to function successfully in a knowledge-based society. The 
present emphasis on redesigning, or "restructuring," schools recognizes 
that a comprehensive approach to reform involving professional 
educators, students, lay boards, parents, and citizens is much more 
likely to be effective in the long run than is occasional patchwork 
Improvement of a program here or a procedure there. The success of 
reform initiatives, then, has to be assessed by the extent to which 
these efforts encourage, cajole, or force school districts to 
reconsider what their tiducational enterprise is all about, how they 
need to organize themselves, and what they have to know and be able to 
do in otder to be successful. 

Statewide Test Results as a Specific Case 
Allow me to begin with a story. My colleague, Bruce Wilson, and I 
have just completed a two-year study of one specific kind of 
information — results from statewide, mandated minimiun competency 
tests (see Corbett and Wilson, forthcoming). In a word, we found that 
such standardized test results do not encourage improvement, statewide 
tests tied to student performance consequences (e.g., graduation) or to 
district consequences (primarily in terms of public assessments of the 
quality of individual school systems) did have a tremendous effect on a 
school district's organization, technology, and culture. As the 
perceived level of the stakes associated with a test increased and the 
pressure on a district to improve its performance mounted, the effects 
of implementing the testing program were more of the sort associated 
with raising scores rather than improving learning. The professional 
educators themselves noted that there was a point where strategies to 
raise scores diverged .from strategies to improve learning. Indeed, the 
more testing programs leveraged districts into --tion, the more this 
action became a narrow-minded pursuit of higher ccolcs. 

Although this ability of a statewide testing program to control 
local activity may be praiseworthy in the minds of some educational 
critics, the activity the program stimulated was not iTeform. 
Respeading to testing did not encourage educators to reconsider the 
purposes of schooling; their purpose quickly became to raise scores and 
lower the pressure directed toward them. Responding to testing did not 
encourage educators to restructure their districts; they redirected 
time, money, and effort so that some parts of their systems could more 
expeditiously address the test score crisis while leaving the parts 
unaffected by testing or producing "good" scores unscathed. Responding 
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to testing did not encourage educators to rethink how they should teach 
or how they should administer schools; once again, they addressed 
the instructional process only in the parts of their system that felt 
the direct impacts of testing. Responding to testing did not encourage 
educators even to reaffirm existing purposes, structures, and processes 
as efficacious; they rarely, if at all, seriously considered the 
alternatives — and certainly did not do so using input from a broad 
array of educators and educational stakeholders. 

Instead, educators relied on instructional and organizational 
•habits" that had been present in their educational systems for a long 
time — e.g., drill and review in classrooms, pull-out programs for 
remedial instruction, assigning additional duties to existing 
positions, etc. — even though some of the habits, particularly those 
related to instruction were ones that many educators believed did not 
represent state-of-the-art practice. Thup. the majority of effects we 
observed represented an eschewing of R/stematic analysis of alternative 
educational purposes, structures.- fiud processes and a reinforcement of 
educational practice th^t had been present in American education for 
years. 

The Inapproprisceness of Student Out comas as a Tool for Reform 
Let me sove to a more general argument: Information about student 
learning outcomes is an inappropriate tool for promoting reform at the 
local level. 

Wliile mandating attention to student outcomes can control activity 
&^ the local level, these measures are not useful for guiding reform 
activities. Information about student learning outcomes only provides 
information about what it is students do not know or do not know how to 
^o. This information tells educators nothing about how the. school 
system should be organized and operated differently to alter those 
outcomes, should they perceive that the results are less than 
desirable. To the extent that outcomes guide action at all it is in 
the direction of working harder at doing what schools have already been 
doing. To the extent that what schools have already been doing 
contains a considerable numb'»r of "bad" habits in their preparation of 
students to live effectively in modem society, then school district 
staff members will essentially latch onto their bad habits more 
intensively. The fault is not the educators'; they have n9 guidance 
from the indicators imposed on them by local and state policy makers to 
do otherwise. 

Suppose, for example, students in third grade are having 
difficulty finding the least common denominator in adding or 
subtracting fractions. A "logical" conclusion would be that third 
grade teachers need to concentrate on that objective more. But, what 
does "concentrate" mean for the adults in the school system in terms of 
rethinking educational purpose, process, or structure? With respect to 
purpose, do the professional educators decide that this skill is 
superordinate to other skills that eight year olds should develop, or 
do they decide that spending more time on this parti<:ular skill would 
interfere with other, perhaps tx>re important, priorities? Do they 
dec'de that the problem is one of process and engage in the search for 
diirerent instructional techniques that would enable staff to teach 
math skills more effectively without having to allocate more time to 
the ii».rticular skill in question? Or do they venture into otructural 
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solutions and decide that self-contained, homogenous classrooms are 
incongruent with effective math instruction? Perhaps in the absence of 
any guidance they will adopt a "plumber's friend" style of reform and 
do all of the above- The test score information offers no basis for 
such decisionmaking. 

If, as another example, a school district's staff members discover 
that 75 percent o£ the students have been unable to read at grade 
level, -where do they turn for remedies? The indicator of student 
achievement (including detailed analyses of test objectives) does not 
tell them whether students need more reading instruction, different 
reading instruction, better reading teachers, increased opportunities 
to develop higher order thinking skills, or an improved classroom 
learning environment, to name just a few of the possible implications 
of poor read/ng scores* Student outcome measures, by themselves, are 
simply not useful for driving reform. 

In Schlechty's (1990) view, student outcomes are the products of 
quality but do not measure quality themselves. Quality measures attend 
to the actual work that students, teachers and administrators perform. 
Thus, while a district will clearly have differences in student 
outcomes in mind when it undertakes its reform effort, it also will 
focus on a variety of intermediate steps related to student and staff 
performance, the attainment of which are assumed to lead to improved 
student learning. Such results may be the extent to which students 
costplete classroom and homework assignments, the amount of time 
students actually engage in school work, the development of a common 
language of instruction among all staff members, knowledge about and 
agreement with a shared purpose concerning the district's work and/ or 
the quality of the work that cf.aff members design for students to do. 

For example, a principal in a Wisconsin high school explained to 
me during a conference that he and his staff believed that students' 
failure to compljte classroom and hotie assignments was preventing them 
from learning as well as they should. They decided that one way to 
improve student learning, then, was to 'jisure that all students 
completed all assignments and added an extra period at the end of the 
school day for every student who had not finished assignments as a 
result of this conclusion- Students who could do the work, but 
previously had not, quickly began to finish tasks on time; students who 
could not do the work were identified, given redesigned assignments, 
and/or provided special instruction. The principal said that 
achievement test scores had begun to rise subsequent to this program, 
although this consequence was not a stated intention of the effort, iiy 
altering the quality of student's behavior, the faculty was able to 
alter a widely used indicator of student learning without concentrating 
on strategies that would inflate the test scores on that specific test. 

If new patterns of rules, roles, and relationships are needed to 
produce different results, then those results should provide 
considerable direct information on what it is about those new patterns 
that is effective or ineffective. The point is that diagnosing student 
weaknesses is not the same as diagnosing system weaknesses; and without 
system diagnosis little guidance is available as to what it is about 
existing purposes, structures, and processes that need changing. 

Good strides have been made with respect to better assessments of 
the quality of student performance. For example, Connecticut is 
beginning a p^erformance-based assessment program in math and science. 
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Vhile several states have started similar experiments (e.g., California 
and New York), Connecticut's seems to be the first to move into 
large-scale testijig of this sort. The program "will measure student 
perfonnance on a series of tasks that may take as long as a semester to 
complete... Students will be asked to work indivivlually and in groups 
to frame problems, collect data, and analyze and .eport their results 
(Rothman» 1989:1,21). Th8se activities will do a better job of telling 
educators yAiat students need to do differently. However, similar 
developments have not been made with respect to assessments of wkut 
educators need to do differently. Even with current proposals for new 
teacher assessments in place (see Bradley* 1989 for a suiiznary)» there 
remains a lot of work that^has to be done before "system assessments* 
will be available. 

At a minimum, a system assessment must attend to what 
administrators need to know and be able to do in order to support 
teachers* ability to obtain and use the knowledge and skills necessary 
to encourage students to behave in ways that lead to learning. That 
iSt for an assessment to be of use in governing action* it must inform 
the system about relationships among elements of the district rather 
than just particular characteristics of certain elements in isolation 
from the others. This is the kind of information that educators need 
in making decisions about how to reform their systems — information 
about whether they are behaving in ways that will enable students to 
bbhave in ways that lead to learning. This argument assumes that to 
the extent that national goals or standards are desirable, they should 
pertain to practice rathet: than products. 

Educational Informaticn and National Goals 
But even if one buys the argument that the information we need to 
collect should be more like those mentioned in conjunction with systems 
assessments, I am not convinced that the collection of such information 
should be a part of setting national goals or standards. 

Last time I looked, we do not have ^ national educational system 
— and for good reason. 

A school district is not a school district is not a school 
district. Csrtainly there are similarities, but each system has a 
different set of conditions that it faces. These differences make e. 
difference in terms of ^at needs to be done, how to do it, and what 
the outcomes of the doing will be. In fact, two major themes in the 
literature on school improvement are that some changes work some times 
in some places and that being sensitive to the local context in which 
implementation is to occur will enable leaders to improve their chances 
of making changes (1) that are effective in that setting and (2) that 
last. 

Context, then, refers to the time and the place in which a policy 
is to be implemented. ■Time" is important because there is a "right" 
time for change at the local level, or at least an expected time for 
it. For example, teachers often anticipate, although not necessarily 
welcome, a period of change with the advent of a new principal, 
superintendent, or school board. Or, occasionally, educators who begin 
to share a sense that their work has become stagnant also begin to 
share an expectation that change should be imminent. Of course, the 
time for change is not right in all districts at the same time. The 
use of national goals and the information that indicates their 
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attainment as means of leveraging local activity is oblivious to such 
differences. Districts that would welcome an external stimulus to 
■junpstart* au iiaprovement effort, districts that already have eznbarked 
on reforms of their own and would be resentful of external attempts to 
disrupt their activity, and districts that have a considerable number 
of intractable problems to address before a concentrated focus on 
instruction can be mounted are all treated equally in the eyes of 
policy makers. 

There is also a certain amount of time needed for changes to occur 
and take hold. It may take as long as three to five years for 
significant educ&tional reform to be planned, implemented, revised, and 
finally incorporated into the system — depending on the situation of 
the individual districts. On the other hand, information collection 
cycles create a sense in the public's mind that Improvement will be 
reflected quickly in the indicators. If a district engaging in longer 
term reform activity is not fortunate enough to enjoy a serendipitous 
Improvement in the indicators while reform is taking place, then the 
effort is not likely to be buffered long enough to have a chance to be 
institutionalized. There is no guarantee, in fact, that the disruption 
that accompanies wholesale changes in an organization will not actually 
cause improvement on particular aidicators to decline for a while. 
Thus, trying to attend to national indicators may actually mediate 
against the engagement in practices that ultimately will be the most 
effective in improving the system. 

The "place" is also an important aspect of school context and 
includes a district's organization (structure and process), culture 
(definitions of what is and what ought to be), politic s (distribution 
of power and decisionmaking authority) , and economic s (availability and 
allocation of resources). As with time, districts vary on* these 
characteristics and, moreover, schools within districts can vary on 
these characteristics. Giving national attention to certain 
information imposes a uniform need to respond on systems that have 
widely disparate cap£*bilities to respond. Some are able internally to 
limit the external attempt to control their activity by encapsulating 
the response and continuing life as usual elaewhere in the «y§tem; 
others are unable to resist external demands end thus are continually 
tossed about on successive waves of initiatives. 

Of the ways that "places" can vary, perhaps the most important to 
consider is culture. Culture is "shared definitions of what is and 
what ought to be, symbolized in act and artifact" (Wilson, 1971:91). 
These definitions embody statements of purpose about what educational 
activity in a particular subject departawnt, school, or district seeks 
to accomplish. It follows that if definitions of purpose differ from 
setting to setting, then the indicators educators and citizens use to 
determine the degree of their satisfaction with their pursuit of 
purpose will also vary from setting to setting. Districts with many 
college-bound graduates will likely keep a close watch on SAT scores; 
districts with many drop-outs will likely scrutinize students' reasons 
for leaving school and the overall dropout rate to determine how well 
they are doing. National indicators can become all-purpose indicators, 
irrespective of the possibility that the indicators are inappropriate 
for locally-defined purposes. The consequence is that a potentially 
disruptive incongruence emerges between purpose and results. 

National goals and standards serve a very in5)ortant symbolic 
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purpose in that they draw needed attention to school reform and 
underline the importance of education in American society. They do not 
serve a substantive purpose in actually directing the nature of that 
reform. Perhaps the most effective stance at the national level would 
be to engender the establishment of goals and standards at the local 
level, thereby maintaining the symbolic importance of federal interest 
in edication while increasing the chances that the goals and standards 
would be relevant to local reform. 

Final Comment 

The real educational question is how to accumulate evidence of how 
well schools are doing that encourages, rewards, and avoids obstructing 
honest and reasonable attempts at improving schooling. This evidence 
has to concern the practice rather than the products of lucation- Too 
much important work is needed on how to assess the qua. , of 
educators' and students* actual behavior to spend resources on 
tinkering with fine-tuning the assessment of indicators of student 
learning. 
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Hr» Chtlratn, X appr^clttt ths Invitation to talk with tha 
difltinguiah«d taaxnbars ot thia auboG&nittoo about tha availability 
and quality of oduoation data and hov th«y ralate to potantial 
national goala. 

your lattar outlinaa thraa quaations that X will addraaa in my 
tantinonyt 

0 vmat ara tha atrangtha antl vea)cnaa8aa ot axiatin? national 
aduoation inf orsoation eollaoticn ayataaui? 

o Ara thsra naada for additional inforvation to anabla ua to 
aaaaaa prograas and naJca af faotiva daoiaiona? 

o %iho should hava raaponaibility for idantifyin? and 
davaloping national aduoation inforaatioa and atatiatioa/ and 
What, in particular, naada to ba dona at tha radoral \«val? 

X will organls^ft much of xDy diaouaaion around tha aavaral craaa 
idantlfiad at tha charlottaaviXXa aumit. Kowavar, X want to 
attphaaixa four pointa. rirat, va do not yat hava goala; what eana 
out of Charlottaavilla waa agraasant about tha araaa in which tha 
rraaidant and tha Govarnora hava conaittad tnazualvaa to fcraulata 
goala. Sacond, wa do not yat hava agraavant on tha appropriata 
aaaauraa of prograas for any auch goals. Tha Praeidant and tha 
Govamors ara oosunittad .to aooountability and to "raport carda," 
but thara la an aaaantial atap batvun goala and raporta which haa 
yat to ba taJcan* Tor that raaaon x can only talk in a ganaral way 
about tn« quality of data that night ba naadad to monitor proqrasa 
toward aohiavaaant of goaia* 

Third, thft laval of aggregation and who ie aaXing tha guaation alao 
maKaa a dif f aranoa in taraa of tha data that ara raguirad Xf tha 
goala ara for tha ayctam aa a wholor national data, ai ;h as haa 
baan gatharad by nasp in tha paat, ara auffiei^t. Xf 6tata-laval 
goala, than Stata-rapraaantativa data ara raquirad* Xf tha goala 
ara anviaionad aa applying to individual atudanta, than anough data 
would hava to ba oollaotad about aaoh studant to aaaaaa hia/har 
parfomano*. similarly, tha data raquiracenta ara alao a function 
of how tha information ia to ba uaad — • for axampla, to changa 
curriculum, approva taxtbooka^ or altar taaching mathoda* 

The fourth point ia that education data ayatama iauat roapond to a 
variety of naada and tha goal topica identified in Charlottaavilla 
ara an important, but atill only partial, uca for data* For 
example, school euperintendente, prinoipala, Btata boards of 
aduoation, eitieona counoila and othar bodlea or individuala may 
articulate additional goala than thosa elaboratad at the aummit in 
Charlottaaville. Data ara alao naydad to allow tha aguitabla 
dli^tribution of radaral aduoation aid, to monitor Congraeaional 
»andataa auoh ao vooational aduoation and atudont financial 
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aitistanoft, and to 6mnQVib% thm Antir« tr«c of posttttoondtry 
•dttcatlQn, vhioh was XargaXy outaida tha fooua ot tha susa/z/t. 

Today Z vill talk about tha availability and (quality of KCJa data 
in th« aenaral goaXa araaa f ro« CharlottaaviXXa vithin ^'iva contaxt 
ot our broadar agaiitia. FinaXXy, kcju is not t)it only pa;^*t ot tha 
radarax govarnimnt that ^oXXaota ®duoation data* Ivan if tha 
cantar doaa not ooXXac^^ datu in a givan araaf thare niiy ba data 
fron othatf souror^a* 
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QuQition 1. Khat ara the strangtbn ana voatovaaaaa <st ttKiatlng 
national aAuoatlon Inforaat an col3laotioa ayataaa? 

TiTBt 1 want to talk briefly about HCza' overall progran of date 
oollaction, which i« the firat queeti'sn lieted in your letter. 
NC£S oQlleote an enoriKoue amount of ir raation through four baeic 
typee of turveyat 

• AdtBinietrative reoord aurveye. 

- ZiongitudinaX aurveye 

- Croii6-*aoctionaX eaaple tfurveye 

- Natlcnal Aeeeeanent of Prctfreee. 

tfa conduot large; Cwainietratlve reoord surveye at both the 
elenantary/eeoondary and ppateeoondary leveXe the Ooamon Core 
of Data (CCD) and integrated Poateeoondary Eduoatien Date 0yate» 
(XPSDB) respeotively, Thtae are annual data oolleotioni in which 
we oolleRt baaic daaoriptive information with a high level of 
geog/apnio detail for the rntire education eyaten — - nunbere and 
on»raoterittioe — about atudentei faculty, inetitutione, and 
finances from the etatea (CCD) and poataaoondary ineti^.utione 
(XPSDB) baeed on data they maintain in their own adminietrative 
recorda* our adniniatrative reoorde data cellectiona cover entire 
*(univarsee," fron which we gether information about every aingle 
public aohool^ eohool dietrict, and poateeeondary inetitution in 
the country. 

He eleo have three longitudinal eurveye, where in the initial 
(baae) year we aurvey etudenta in a particular grade and than 
reaurvey the eane atudenta periodically for a nuaber of yeara. 
Th«se aurvaye provide a great wealth of detailed data on ochorta 
of itudentei for policy reaearoh antl oauaal analyeis. The National 
Longitudinal Study of 1972 (KLSva) began with high eohool eeniore 
in 1^72 1 thia group (or cohort) ;ia» been reaur/eyed five tinee, 
the lateat being in 19«6. nigii school ana Beyond (ReftB) began with 
two oohorti, eophoaoree and eeniora in idao, and ao far there hr/e 
been three follov'^upa of both oohorta — 1988| 1984, and 1966. 9ho 
latest longitudinal survey ie the national educational Xx>ngitudinal 
Survey of I98e (lOSLBtes) , which began witu an eighth grade cohort 
in 1988* The firet two follow-ups of thet group will take place 
in 1990 and 199a r vhan they are ecphomoree and senior a. A fourth 
loncfitudinai eurvey will begin in 1991/ Beginning Poetaeoondary 
atudsnte (bps), which will et&rt with a cohort of first yeer, firet 
time college atudents* 

The longitudinal surveye provide a very rich data baee for 
anewering research and policy queetiona because thsy «ather 
detailed infomation about etudents/ their aohoole and teaohere. 
They alec allow ua to etudy the transition of atudente through and 
out**oc-eohool. Tlie MS&s acphoncre cohort was one of the two deta 
sourcee for the reoent report on dropouts prepared by the Center* 
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c«nt«r oonduota a vAriaty of ptrio^Xo orou-fidotionftl Mapla 
aurvays at tooth tha aXesmntary/aaoondary and pontsaoondary Xavaia, 
Tnaaa murvaya provida rapaat^d obaarvationa on apaolf ia topioa for 
aonitoring trandst Thay aXao aarva aa an Inforaation basa for 
•Xisining raXationthipa anting diffarant aapacta of aduoation. 
T&asa incXuda aurvaya of taaoharM, aehooX disirlota, atudants^ 
raoant ooXXaga gradiiataSf and poataaoondary faculty # Tha 
ptriodioity/ that if tha f rvq^uanoyi of thasa- survaya la avary two 
or thran yaara. In thaaa survaya^ a XiMitad nusbar of individuaXt 
ara caXtotad to l»a aurv«yad in a givan oyola of a aurvayt tn tiis 
H9xt aurvay oyoXa, anothar aat of indivlduala ara aalaotad^ rathar 
than raaurvaylng tha aa»a individuaXa aa ia dona in a XongitudinaX 
aurvay* For moat of tha eantar'a aaupXa aurvayai tha aanpXaa ara 
natif^naXXy raproaantativai hut not rapraaantativa far gaographio 
aubdiviaiona baXow tha nationaX XavaX, i.atf atataa or aobooX 
diat^riota. 

7h/i f inaX typa of aurvay ia tha xational Jtaaaateant of iduoationaX 
Pi'ograaa (lOUEP}, vhioh haa baan oonduotad ainoa 1969* KAtP haa 
Oaan tha onXy nationaXXy rapraaantativa aaaeaaaant of what atudanta 
Knovr and can do. Data vara ooXXaotad annually until 1179 and hava 
baan avary two yaara ainca then« Ona or mora aubjacta ara inoludad 
in aaoh aaaaaaaant. HA35P vaa originally daaignad to praoXuda 
Stata-'lavaX raporting, Zn tha xtao and xtta aaaaaaaKanta^ Xiaitad 
rapraaantativa atata-'XavaX aaaaaaaanta viXX ba eonduotad on a trial 
baaia in Stataa that voXuntaar to partioipata* Tha 6tataa mat 
baar tha ooat of adninlataring tha Stata-rapraaantativa 
aaaaaamanta, vhSXa KCES baara tha doata or davaloping tha 
aaaaaanantar aonitoring and quaxity atandarda, anaXyaing tha 
raaulta^ and adniniataring tha nationaX XavaX aaaaaaaanta* 

Soma pf tha atrangtha of thia divaraa ayataa of aurvaya inoXudat 

o Broad oovaraga of a vida variaty of topioa ralatad to 
taftoharaf atuaanta, inatitutionaf finanoaa and outoomaa; 

o Sxpanaion in data oolXaotlona about a variaty of topioa in 
raoant yaara* Haw aucvoys hava baan addad that hava daalt 
withi 



Btudant finanoial aid (national Poataaoondary 
Studant Md aurvay, (HPSAS)) 
EXo&antary/aaoondary achooXa, taaohara, and 
ad»iniatratoray public and privata (flohoola and 
staffing survay (axas) , vhioh providaa Stata- 
rapraaantativa data) 

Studant oharactariatica and bahavior (A third 
longitudv'nal aurvavi atarting vith an aighth-grada 
cohort tho Hational Educational Longitudinal 
aurvay of Xtaa, (HXLStaO)) 
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<• VQ0tB«aondary faculty ( Hatlontl Survey of 
Fostsacondtry faculty (HSOFF)) 
^ginning Paataaoondcry studanta, oharaotariatioa 
and bahavior (BPS) 

txpandad and strangthanad axlating ausrvayat 

Cottfflon Cora of Data (CCD) 

integratad Poataaoondary Bducation Data syatam 
(ZPSD5) 

Pilot«-taating nav data collaotionai 

Praaohool aduoation 
• Dropouta 

0 Mixtura of typaa of aurvaya that can provida a variaty of 
kinda of information 

Daacriptiva data/indiaatora 
Data for monitoring trenda 

Data for oauaal raaaarcn and relational anaiyaaa 
Data in auffloiant dapth and braadth to aupport 
anaiyaia of a vida variaty of topioa 

o Kational cooparativa Sduoation itatiatioa syatam (HCEiS) , a 
joint vantura of tha Statas and radaral govamaant wor)cin3 to 
davalop And apply oonaiatant dafinitiona for data alaaanta in 
CCD, which will improva tha ooaparability of CCD data and 
facilitata stata oonpariaona. 

dcma of tha waalcnasaaa of tha ayatam of KCSS data aollactiona 
(currant or plannad) inoXudai 

0 LacK of 8tata'*laval data. Moat of tha aurvay ayatasui only 
provida national laval data« Thoaa that do havo Stata-laval 
data ara CCD, ZPSDS, UhBQ, and poaaibly HASP in tha futura, 
although for sono of thaaa aurvaya the axialyaaa poaaibla at 
tha stata laval ara ll&itad. A nav 8tata«<'laval data 
oolleotionr auoh aa flASSr doaa not, of oouraa, provida 
inCormation on i^«at trands* 

o Lack of data bclov tha 8t«ta»laval* Only CCD gathara 
infumation ttot. evary aingla public achool district and 
p\0:?lio flchf^ol* Hovavar, aoaa of tha othar aurvaya (flAflfl, 
H£LSi68, HASP) ara daaignad witli larga anough aasplaa co that 
anaiyaaa oan ba dona by aohool diatriot or aohool 
oharaotariatioa * 

o taok of coaparability ovar tina. ZiOngltudinal atxidiaa ate of 
limited ueefulneea for tracking oh&ngee over time, ainoe the 
oohorta ara far apart* 
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o In»u«fioi«nt oovtrago of iiciportant iasues* spotty oovira?« 
o£ toplci, ptrtioultrXy of •marging iiiuM/ iuoh t« 
poiti«cond«ry aiscBiatnt and ourriculua* 

Kcrfl ii cui:r«ntly involved in ♦ nuabtr of tctiviti#i to iap^ov* 
its Btatiitical uyatunii in tanu of oovaraga, oo«parability, 
tisalinasir and quality. 

pavA^Atfm. in tha laat aavaral y«or»/ HOSS haa undartakan zaajor 
radaaigna of betli ita al«e«ntiu:y/M»uondAry and post»aoojvI»ry data 
prograaa in ordar to inorvaaa tha oovaraga and ralavinca of thai* 
data 'aollaotion programs • Bafora« Host datm vara dirivad from 
llfflitad inl'oraation in ad«iniBtrativa raoord ayatasw, which could 
not ahad zauch light on a variaty of ijaportant iiauaa auoh aa 
taachar aupply and damand or aquity in studant financial aid. Thin 
haa led to tha introduction of a nuabar of naw aaapla aurvaya of 
individual participants in tha Qducational prograna of tha nation -* 
- atudantsr taachavsr faculty, adainiatratora. Xn addition^ tha 
adiaiktiatrativa raoords aurvaya hava :^lao baan radasignad and 
axpandad* Thasa ohangas hava baen acooApliahad vith aKtansiva 
advioa f roa polioyissksra » rasaarcharsf prnotitionara, and othar kay 
data uaara* 

gQTOTabf^ft V- ^» Katicnal cooparativa Education atatlatioa 
Gyataa ia thaBtata/?«daral oooparativa program aandatad undar tha 
Rav^ina-Stafford Aaandcitnts. Thia prograa ahouid laad to ivprovad 
aiaaantar^/aaoondary atatiajtioar aa Kcss vorka oloaaiy vith tha 
rapraaantativaa froa all so iltatas to identify araaa vhara battar 
data ara naadad and to davalop oc;r!Qn dafinition«^ for data itcss* 
Tha and raault ahouid lead to a largsr sat of zaora ooioparabl* 
8tatiat,loa for stataa and looalitias/ that oan 33a aggragatdd to tha 
national IavbI* 

TifcAi inaaa, tTha Aora <^iokly HCEB oan aaKa tha data it oolltots 
availablar aithar througu publioationa or ralaasa of a data tapa, 
^s iftora usafui thosa data vill ba* Daoiaion-makars at all lavals 
-^sad information about tha currant situation. Th«y do not want to 
uaka daciaions ralativa to a situation that nay no longar axiot. 

Xa NCB5 has initiated a nuabar o£ vary larga^ nav data oollaoticnar 
it has axparianosd soas fruatrations in not bsing able to produce 
tha data for users in as short a tisa as it had initially planned. 
He are V'^rking hard to iaprove our record in thia area, but the 
ocftplexity of the undertaking* challenge ua in this raapsct on a ^ 
^aily basis. 

:4 number of faotcra increase the length ci! tiae it takes u» to 
collect and release our date, oata collection itaelf la often 
spread out over a conaiderable period of time, xn thn case of the 
adainiatrative record aurveyer the state* and inati^utiona froa 
Which ve collect the data often have dif f icul'fiy reporting the data 
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on • tla«ly bsBis thjm««Xy«8. Stoond, ono« the UU •ri coil«ct«4r 
thay ftust be mntmfd, Adited and «MiXyt«d. Thasa •Ugae can taXa 
• consld*rabl« wiOUnt ot tlm©, •opaoUxiy if rasourooa mr% liaittd, 
tha •urv«y 1b ocmpi«xr or if th« ftorvay or proo«durM ars n*w. For 
mKmvplk, d«valopln9 tha appropriate aaapla vai^hta for a aanpla 
•urvay can to» a vary oofliplax and tiaa-'oonffuaing task. 

^ ^f^.i^^^or, which has dalayad ralaaca of our nawaat aurvaya of 
inaivlduaia — K8&5i68r SAfi, poitaaoondary faculty aurvay ia 
tha conf idtntiality raquirtatnti conttlntd In tha Hawkinc-staf ford 

Aaandnanta. Thw raqulraaanta ara auoh otrrlotar than ihoaa that 
applitd to.Cantar aurvaya in tha past and vara anaotad aftar thaaa 
aurvaya vara aXraady vail undar vay. Ha hiva baan atruggling to 
dataraina how va oan atXa tha aaximm aaount of data avaiiabla to 
tha public vhila adharing to tha oonfidantiality reguirananta. 

Qtti^tty.t Tha taohnioal (juality of Ncxa data eollaotions and 
raporting ia undsr vary cloaa scrutiny, and wa ara proud to atata 
that thrv^ugh oonoertad afforta of all involvad — tha quality 
Of our work has laprovad graatly in racant yaara. For axaaplai 
atandtrda applying to all faoats of tha Cantar<a work hava baan 
davaXopad and iapiaaantadi tha raviav prooasa for Cantar 
publications haa boan axpandad and atrangthancd. 

Data guaxity la of paraaount iaportsnca to KCW, aa a Fadara\ 
atatiaticaX agano» baoausa our oradibiXity raats in tha vaXidit 
and raXiability of our data. Ka work vary hard to iwprova anJ 
aaaura data quality and to docuaant iaauaa aaaociatad with our data 
ralaaaaa. KavarthaXaaai thara ia atilX roea for aora ^rovaaant. 
5* ^"^^.^ taohnioal avaXuationa and axpariaantal 

faaaibiXity atudiaa into our work aa a raguXar coaponant of our 
aurvaya. 
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flutstion 2. Art thttttt nMds for tddltionU infoaation to anabl* 
u» to a«sM» progrsM KXid mak* ef f^ivt d«oUions? 

Lit M turn now to tha typaa of CM Vd have tvallablti fvoa KCli 
atti bftsiB in the various goal araaa idantitlad in Charlottaavilla. 
m Bopa of tha ganaral goal araaa va hava or will hava vary 
axtanniva data, wharaas for othars ralativaly littie ia availabla. 
5ha ona; for which wa hava or wiXX hava conaidarabia inforaation, 
At laaat at tha national laval, arat 

- ttachar aupply 

intamational aohiavacont eenpariaona 

- adult functional litaraoy 
" dropout raduotion 

• acaoanic parforaanoa 

- achool olimata and contact (aafa and drug-free achoo.<) . 
Onaa whara Infomation ia linitad or lacking incluttaj 

- pra*ehool raadinaaa 

- leval of training for Q compatitiva vorkf orca 

• taehnology. 

gMfl h W i Tha Cantar hia oollactad data about tauhara through a 
variaty of aurvaya in tha paat, including CCD, tha Publlo and 
l^^^^^ iurvaya, and tha longitudinal aurvaya. Hovavar, tha 
data that hava baan coiiactad hava not baan oo»prahanaiva nor hava 
yS.ff^v/^^^w^^y collaotad tha aama data ovar tl«a. Wiarafora, 
^^V^ tbout taachara in which tha data hava 
basn akatchy, including iaauaa ralatad to tha aupply and daaand of 
taaohara* 

To ramedy tha aavaral daf icianoiaa in our databaaaa ralatad to 
alaaantary/aaccndary aducation, including thoaa ralatad to data 
about taachara, tha Cantar ^atitutad a naw aaapl« turvay ayataa, 
tha school* and ctaffing survey (sAsa), in IdtT-ae, which collaeta 
datt about taaohara, adwiniatratora, aciioola, and achwl diatricta! 
Snf^i^-.^! data froa tha firat cycle of $MS, which 

will be a vary rich aouroa of data about taaohara, including 
•duoation and training, aupply and turnover, career pattems, 
25* ^•l*/^?*' *ttitudaa. foaa of tha Strength^ 

of BASS are that it ia atat* rapresentative and it will be 

SfH^Sj!? j;''^?^^?*^}^' r ^ ^° «^o»itor trends ovar 

tlsd froa the 1987*19 ■ohool year* 

Another rich aouroa of ^aeoher data ia tha naw longitudinal aurvey, 
NStfltse, The atrongth of thia aurvey ia that the taachera are 
^^"^Tr^^^ etudtnta in tha eanpla, which jsakaa a veriaty of analyaaa 
postible related to queetions about teachera and atudante* Bacauea 
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only ttfteh«r» in ■•l«ct«d subjActs of 0tuei«nt« in tn« msttl 
cohort %f sirarplAd, th« tMohm in VZtB ar* not • r«pr«saBt«tlv« 
lampu cr tMOhars. Kor in th% H2LS tWDh«r«' iaapie uitful for 
aonitoring trends ev«r tisa* 

Int^matloMl. adiiirga^ XI, ^n* past tha Unitad 

St«taa nma partloipattd in aavaral intamatioaml turvaya of 
p«rfor»*noa. ^•■«^li*va inoludad aurvaya by tha latamttionsX 
A»ioci«tion f^r th« evaluation of iducationM Adbi«v«i«nt cn 
eoltnct and aath, th« loit rtctnt bting tJa Stoond Inttmationtl 

Xatn^atioa StuOy in I9tl-a, vhioh ta«t:»d aivhth mnd twelfth grad^ 
atudtnta in 2D oountriaa, Th« Xntamational Aaaasaaant of 
Wucatlonsl ?ro9ra«i (lAZh) uisd KAJP itama to teat ioitmoa and 
lutn parfomanct of 13-yaar-olda in fiva oountriaa and four 
Canadian i^rovincaa in X988. Tha raiults of &11 thaia aurvays hava 
Man eontittant: Anarican atudanta parforjsad at or na&r tha bottom 
cowparBd to atudanta in th« othtr countriaa. 

In tha naar futwra, thara ara adtational intamational aiaasBsmta 
02 parformanoa plannad. 

0 intamation^il raading litarasy aaiaai»ant« Spenaorad by ISX 
and to ba -^^onduotad in laai. Raading parfon&anoa of fourth 
and ninth gradara in 40 oountrita. 

0 aaoond Xntamational Aaaaaaaant of sduoational Prooraia. 
Aaaaaamants in »oiano«, xath and geography in naariy 30 
countriaa in xtai. Currant plana call for tha participation 
of China and tha soviet Unions 

The International aaaaaaaanta hava tended to fooua on vath and 
aoianoar reflecting in pert eonoama about the ahilla netdad in tha 
Workforce to wintain econoaic c^etitiveneaa. furtharaore, tha 
aiiasemanta hava uaed different teat inatruaenta and' have bean 
•Oheduied irregulerly, ap ve lao)c ooiaparabie data ovar tiae. 

^"'^^ V*mifiYi Netionfil data en adult literacy vere leat 
oolieoted by vm^B Young Adult Uterecy Survay in 19%^* Thia 
eeie#ft»)nt ef ftmotlCfTjal literacy aXiiie vaa liaited te ai- to aa- 
year-eide» »hia aurvey wde t*#o aajor oontributiona to «\e 
naaeurMent of literacy. Pirat, it seaiured literacy aXiile al<»M 
a continuUM, rather than ohooaing an ariaitrary cutoff point to 
define iiliteraw* aeoond, it aeaaured functional literacy akilla 
along three dietinot and independent aapecta ef litaraoyi 1) proaet 
tinderetanding proae aateriaie# 2} doouaentt ueint decuaants auoh 
ae forsa and aanualar and 3} Quantitativei functioniMr in aroae 
*^f^*, ?i«nfei^t/ve end reading akilla are intertwined euoh ae 
calculating a tip on iteaa fros a »enu. 

M required in the Hawlcina-Stafford Axendaenta of ifsar kces ia 
plani^ing to conduct a Kationel Adult Literacy eurvey in 1993, with 
raiulta available in X993. Thie eurvey will eeeeaa the functionel 
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littrftcy •KilU of adults agas 16<»64. An isportant part of th« 
davtlopntut of this aurvAy, oallad for in tha XaglsXfttion, i« a 
contanaus*buiXding procaua to astabXish oritaria for dafining 
litaraoyi that vJlXX .<nvoXva raaaarobara, aducatora, govarnsant 
aQineiaa, and rapraaancatlvaa f rd» tha privata saotor. This aurvey 
will provida vaXuabXa infoma^-lon about tha litaraoy akiXla of 
ABarloan adulta At ona point iri tisa* Tha aurvey ia axpacted to 
baaosa pare of tha on«going HC2!s program t Thua va vill hava futura 
trand data, avan though va lack Q0iH»rahXa paat data. 

prtmomia. xn tha paat, dropout data hava haan liaitad and mt pe«r 
qp2«lityt Eovavar, this ia an araa in vhioh thara ia a graat daal 
of currant activity to improve and axpand tha quality and quantity 
of data. Xiast aonth MCre iaauad its first annual dropout raport, 
Premou?! Rftfeaa tha ttnltad n^itmrnj laaa (oopy aubmittad for tha 
racord) • X sajor contribution of tha raport vas to 8a)ca olaar that 
no alngia saaaura of tha drc5'^»'t rftte fuZly axplains tha dropout 
ploturs; but aavaral MffirMt typas of rataa, aaoh daaling vith 
a dlf f artnt faoat of tha problsBi pro^dda a olaarar underatanding 
of tha dropout problaa facing tha oountry* Vhila tha raport vaa 
)9aatd on tha axlsting data courcas, vhioh ara sosavhat limited, it 
vaa able to portray a oosprahensiva picture of what va oiirrantly 
)cnov,, with some findings that vera not vidaly known pravioualy, 
mviOi as tha dadina in dropout rates in tha past tan yaara and tha 
vary sarloua altuation with regard to Hispanic drofout rates — • a 
oosblnatlon of aXtranaly high rates (without any daolina ovar tiiui) 
and of a high tendency to laava aohool in tJia aixth grada or 
aarliar* 

NCSS is purauing two d if far ant approaoHaa to collacting data on 
dropouta and both ara being taatiad and avaluated in FVse and r^90. 
one approach involves developing a nav talaphona survay of 
hcttieholda. A feasibility test of this approaoh is currently 
underway. This aurvey would provida a variaty of inforaation on 
the iaaua of dropping ^tf at a national Xeval vith data for 
apeoific aubpopnlatlons (s.g, raoa/athnio groups)* 

The second approach le using kcsb^ existing Coc&on core of Data 
(CCD) aa the vehicla for collacting data on students vban they drop 
out at tha aohool district and Stata lavala. This involvaa an 
adainistrativa racords approach to collacting dropout data. A 

f ilot tatt of this approaoh is alao underway during 7^69 and FV90, 
nvplving a linitad nu&bar of school districts in ovar half the 
States* 

Zn addition to thase nav approachee, dropout data vill also be 
collacted through the neveat longitudinal eurvey, KSUtSS* Bacausa 
it vllX be soTsa tiae until thA aighth grade cohort of 1968 agaa 
through the twelfth .grada and because it takes a considerable 
period of tine to devalop naw surveys or data collection 
prooaduraa, it will be sevaral years bafora tha nav data aouroaa 
on dropouts vill ba availatjlat 
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o Iff 1^ ?or MIL! til •» droyottts iMtvtcn Ith and loth frU—, 
o lff2 f«r COD and kouichoXd survey (if an* ar Uoth ora 

faasibla), and 
o X9f9 for ifSLStll drcipwta ky lath grada. 

Zn addition ta tbata data teuroaai data from ^a Canaua luraaiii'a 
Carrara »<n^ation Survay (cM) vir alao 1m arailaMa, videh alXav 
ua to xenitor tranda in dropout rataa ovar tiaa. Ki^^ fo}>oal and 
Bayond vill oontinua to ba a aourca of data about what Uppm to 
drof auti, lnolu4in9 i^Mthar th«y l«t«r oMi^lota tkkomX ihrmifh 
an aqaivalanoy eradantial or by ebtaininf a rofular dipXoM. 

Thu»; KCXB la purauing tlia axpandad coXlaotion and r^rtlng of" 
dropout data on a variaty of fronta. in tba naar futura, va may 
teva graatxy axpandad data that vilX anabXa ua to aanitor proaraas 
in nrtttoing dropottt lataot Yat, aa you can tall frwi ay tijia 
rafarancta, "naar futura" aaana iffi# iff a, Iff I. Tha aUtiatica 
prooaaa raquiraa daaiima, prataata, ravl«wa, aa vail aa fundi and 
it dodB taka tiaa, Koraovar, afforta to ahojrt-circuit thaaa 
tttoaaaary atapp aXsoat aXvaya oo^roaiaa tha tachnioal quality, 
uaafulnaaa, and raliability of tha data. 

Tha luwitudinal atudiaa ara partlvuXarXy good aouroaa of 
inforaatlon afeout tha dropnut rataa of at-ria)c atudanta. Tha 
w J^** ?^ "^^^ atudant cdiaraotariitioa» attltudai, and 

PthaTlor in thoaa data baiaa saXa it poaaibXa to axanina sany 
injioatcra of baing at-riaJc. othar data baaaa, auoh aa CF6 and 
CCD, oonuin vary Xittia information about oharactariatioa which 
«iVte put a atudant at riaX, pri»arUy raca/athnicity and plaoa of 
raaidanoa (urbanleity) • 

^StXuuaas^ xaw haa and wlXX oontinua to b«^ tha vahiola for 
coXXaotlng data about atudant parfoxwioo* fhia ia tha araa in 
JK?*^^ )*• *^ axtanaiva data to maura tranda avar ti»a. 
)asp hai baan in opiration ainea Xf if and for tha thraa major araa . 
Of raadino, math, and acianca, aaaaammt data hava baan collactad 
pariodicaXly throughout tha pariod. Rovavarr in tha paat masp haa 
baan rapraaantativa only at tha national laval. 

aa you vaXl knom, va ara now in an ora in ^ith va aaaa to ba 
moving guiokly tovard a atata^rapraaantativa mp« Zt ia not claar 
yat, hov far w viiX go in this diraotion and bov faat. x viXX 
hava mora to aay on thia topic Xatar. 

KATP ooXXaota Xinitad inff»raation about tha background 
chftraotariat'.iea of ita otudants — iimitaO in part by vhat Jcinda 
•f imf^rma^ion can ba raliiAly oeXXeotad froa f •yaar'^Xda (fourth 
Sfli^lL ^-*i*,y«i«ffi«t of tha thraa aga/grada gro^ aaaciaad in 
^tih4^^J^^^^^^ an>ri8Jc oaXXaotad in HAIP (in 

addition ti> raoa/athnioity, whioh ia only * projcy for a variety of 
other factora) inoXuda othar baoXground vi^riabXaa auoh aa paronta« 
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edtto&tion ^ typ« of oossvmity (ftdvantagad/aia&dVAntftgtd and 
urbanicity) , antl support for cohoolin? in thm hoa« (th« nua{»«r of 
rtading satsriala in the hssi», nonitoring hoAtvork an(l intar^st in 
aohpolvotk) • 

■ehoQia- Liaitad data on aonool ollsata has baan gatharad in past 
•urvaya of taaoherar including tha public and privata aohool 
iurvaya, tha US(B (conaortiua) taaohar and adsiniatrator aurvay, 
kXep and iavaral ?aat Raaponaa iryitam Survaya* niaaa survaya all 
aaicad i'cam abou« taaohar (or adMinistrator) pvraLptions •bout t^o 
achool enviromantr including orisa, violanoar diaaiplina, ^ 
lubatanca abuaa. currant and upooning aurvaya alaa contain many 
aimixar ittaa about paroapticna of dinanaiona of aohool dimata^ 
aakad o; atudantaf taacbarsr and adniniatratcra. l^oaa aurvaya 
and th& I'af^pondanta baing aakad auoh quutiona inoludat 

0 acbooXa and staffing aurvaya (Sk»B) 

- Taachara 

- Adainiatratora 

0 Hational Sduoational Longitudinal survay of 1988 (H£Zi8t88) 

studanta 

- Vaapbars 

0 National Aaaaaaaant of Educational Prograaa (»MB9) 
• Adsiniatratcra 

Tha school elisata itans in both 3tAZ? and KSLSt88 hava baan 
ccnsidarably asqpandad to faoiiitata anaiyaia of tha ralationahip 
batvraan aohool olinata and acLool cutceaaa* since SASS ia stata** 
repraaantativa and a par iodic survay, v« will ba abXa to track 
changaa in aehoot oiinataf aa zaa&flurad by taachar and adaini8t78tor 
paretptiona, at the Stata laval ovar t&a. 



TOpigg gpg Which r^mm TH^flWaufcim im Ava^lftM^ 

Thua far X hava talkad about goal araaa in irhieh va hava or ara 
planning to hava a conaidarabla amount of data, including data dovn 
to tha atato-'iavax in aoaa caaaa* Thara ara cthar goal araaa 
idantifiad at tha suaait vhara va currantly hava littla or no data, 
and for which ua do not praaantly hava aurvaya baing daaignad to 
provida tha inforaation* 

praflohoe x rgAdipagg, Currantly HOBS doaa not collect any data on 
proaohcoX aduoation* We raly on data collaotad by tha Canaua 
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Suraau, through thi Currant PopuXation Surviy, to monitor trindi 
in priichOQl anroXX»«nt for 3- to S^yiar-oXds, 

Tbi cmtt: is ourrtntxy piXot-tisting a houashoXd iurvay with a 
prtachoox coBponant, that wilX gathar dat^ about praachooX and 
ohiXd-oara arrnngamanta. zt wiXX gathar liaitad data about tha 
typaa of ecti\«.tiaa vhioh taXa pXaca in praaohooX and ohiXd-oara 
aattinga. Ha ara aXao having a aariaa of ooisaiaiionad papars 
vrittan by ax*perta in tha fiaXd, idantifying vhat tha vant 
iaport^t iiauaa ara in tha araa of praaobool education and vhat 

d«tft wt% tthouXd eoll«o«« 

If tha houaahoXd aurv^y ig isipxasnntad with a praaohooX oonpenant 
on a fuXX-*acaXa baaia, it will pariodioalXy gathar data about tha 
uaa of diffarant typaa of ohixd-cara arrangacanta by faniXiaa with 
young ohlXdlron and hov auch uaaga variaa by family oharaetariatioa 
and ovar tiaa. Tha aarXiaat va night iwpXaaint tha houaahoXd 
aurvay with a protohooX oosponant would ba fall of 1991, vhioh 
would fisan data would baaoaa available in 1993 • 9uoh a aurvoy 
would not gathar data about aohool raadinaaa. Furtharsbra, ainoa 
It will ba a crosa-BCCtional aurvpy, it could not provida inaighta 
into tha impact of praachool axparianoao on latar aohool auooaaa* 

Data about aohool raadinaaa would hava to ba gatharad from a 
atudant-baaad aurvay, aithar an aaaaaamant-typa iurvay oovaring 
aoolal and emotional maturity aa well aa intallacztuel jikills, or 
a longitudinal aurvayr whioh tracked «tud«nU through tha early 
gradaa* In aithar oaaa, it would ba extramely ohaliinging to 
davalop and adminiatar a aurvay inatrumant for ohildran this young. 

Tha Canter ia oonaidaring developing an aarly aga longitudinal 
etudy, but it ie balanoLig asiong cos^pating prioritiea. fiuoh a 
etudy would provide a great deal of information about alamantary 
aohool education; wa hava much laaa data available about that leval 
of ddueation than va do about the hioh aohool years* Cna is^ortant 
Aaptct of an aarly aga longitudinal study would ba to trc^B tha 
prograaa through aohool of children with diffarant typia of 
praachool Axpariancaa. 

(Note: Although kc3S8 doaa not preaantiy coXlaot data on praachool 
edueationr othar officaa within tha Departmant are conducting 
aavaral projaota ainad at aurveyin^ tha oxtent and oharaetariatioa 
cf aarly education and carat with an emphaaia on diaadvantagad 
children. Tha Prof ila ot Child care Sattinga Study ia a nationally 
rapreaentativa aurvay of family day cara and preschool program 
providara that will provide information on anrollmant, .staffing, 
proaram activities and goals, fsss, and program structure. Zn 
addition, ths Departmant will conduct an in-*dspth look at the 
praachool oxpariencaa of children through direct obaarvationa of 
about 100 praachool programa. This atudy will aeaaas children' a 
eooiax and cognitivs davelopmant during prasohool and kindargartan. 
Finally, tha Department is juat beginning a nationally 
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rftprttiAntitivi survey of btfore and «;ttr ichooX oira progria« of 
car* for young chliaron of working p»t«nti whon iehoof iJ not in 
■saftlon.) 

Idult tralnlna feoroitltiv voyirfnT««\^ kcss do«i not oollaet any 
■yitaattlc infonnation about out-^f-»ohool loaming tftd tdult 
•duoatlon. Slnilprly, vi havo vlrtuiliy no d«U about ajcllli 
rtquirtd in tho vorXplaoa ind thi a^ctont to which Asirioan Adults 
poiioii iuon ■Xilli. 

whjt data tha Cantor do«« oollaot in thia araa ia inoidantil to 
othir deta ooIXaeticni and purpoiaa. For axuipla* tiid Oantir hit 
coxiaotid a Xittla infor»ation about adult aduoatioi^ and training 
through irragular iupplananta to tha Currant Population Surviy. 
7ha lattat of thiii waa in laaa on vocational aduoation ind 
training* Thi cantar la ourrantly vorking with tha Caniua Buriiu 
to datarnina whathar collaoting data on gdult aduottion through th« 
Octobar iupplasiant to tha Currant Population aurvay in 1190 ie 



Another aourop of liaited data ii tha longitudinal itudiai, fron 
wbioh it ia popiibla to obtain infonaation about pirtioipation in 
occupationally-ralatcd training and work hiitoriai. Wi do not 
coiiaot dita about aarpioyar^providad training. ?urthiraoro/ tho 
ooviraga in our poptaicondiiy aurviya of proprlatarj* sohooli, whioh 
provida a grpat diil of oooupationilly-ralatiJ. training ind 
aduoation, raaains apotty^ 

TiaanglWyi Ha oolliot viry littla data about varioua typaa of 
technology in tha aohools — availab.Mity, uiai, or iooiss. 
Linitad dsta about oonputan havi baan ^ttharad through a nxZP 
aasaasAent. of oonputtr oo»patanoy in laas-ae and a faw itoma about 
oowputara on tha ipe9 CP*^ aupplomnt, in addition# nath and 
■oiinoo tiachira in nei4; ara sikad about tha availability of 
certain typai of ^guipaant and taehnology. 
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auwat:ion 3* Who •hould hMv rMponsiblllty for idtsitifyinc; imd 
d«v»Ioplng nationitx •ducation infosBbtlon «nd «tatistio0, and tiSiat, 
In partloulati naads to bo dona at thm Fadt ral lovol? 

Vha tlUrd qutption in your x«tt«r atka vho ahould hav« tn« 
rMponslbllity for Idtntlfylng and davsXoping national aduoAtion 
inComation and atatlf^tioar and in particular vhat tha Fodaral rola 
ahould ha. Tha anavar to thoaa isuaationa raally daprnda on what 
infon&ation ia daairad and tor vhoa. Qivan that tha priaary 
raiponaibility for aducation raata at tha Stata and local lavala, 
tha haaviast naad tor d«t:« (for aonltoring goala or othar purpoaaa) 
approprifttoly balonga thara. In addition/ aatabiiahin? and 
inplanantin? poxiciaa that will faoili^ata aohiavaaant of auoh 
9oalB oooura at tha diatrioti aohcol huiK and olaaarooa lavala. 
Tha radaral rola ia a linitad cna of prjvi«iintf data and raaaarohi 
but it cannot and should not ba tha only provldar. 

Goals nay ba aat at a variaty of lavala t 

o national goala 1 for tha syataa aa a vhola, 

0 Stata<-laval Qoala which ara unifora acrcae all tha StataS/ 

c atata<-flpacifl.? g^iaiSi aatabliahad by a single stata cr group 

Of statas/ 
0 Diatriot^laval joala, 
0 achool-laval goala I and 
c 8tudant*-lavbl gcmls. 

Tha Fadaral role in providing data to monitor achiavasant of such 
goala ia probably appropriata only fcr tha first two lavala. Data 
for xonitorin? prograaa toward etata^-apaoifio, districti school/ 
and atudant goala would ba baat ccllactad by tha Icvai actually 
sstting such goals, aa part of thair own datn coHaotion 
aotivltiaa* 

An important aapaet of the* radaral rola liaa in aotabliahing 
standards for data quality and coordinating oontant davaiopaant and 
data dafinitiona. This rola asaista atataa and looalitiaa in 
aaating thair own data naada. 

Thara is alao a aajor Fadaral rola in raaaaroh int) factors that 
oan faoilitata tha aohiavaaant of various typas of gc/als. Bowsvar/ 
thara ia an additional naad for rasoarch eponaorad by othar groups 
and lavala of govarnsant that oan look at additional goals ao wall 
aa intarprat mtional findings in light of particular atato and 
looftl sirouaatanoafit 

A final Fadaral rola nay ba ths davalopaant of aaaauraa of tha 
ovaraXl parforaanca of tha ayataa. Tha Congrasa in tha Kawkina- 
ataf f ord Anandsants oallad for tha aatabliahnant of a spacial study 
pinal, vhosa oharga io *>to &a)ca Yacomiandaticna ocnoaming tha 
datamination oi aduoation indicators This panel/ ohairad fay 
Alan Ncrgan/ Kaw Na)tiCo*8 auparintandant of public instruction/ 
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will 2a««t for th« £lr»t tla» on t?ov. 16-17 • Thm panal^B 
r©ooma*ndAtloR» mx^ ll)e*Xy to affoot tho •atlvltloo o£ tbo Contor 

SLat ^'^"j^^'tft" ft? gdlinitljnn, our «wu«l con9r#o»lonally-.tmndRt«d 
report: on tho condition and otatua o£ Anarloan oduoatlon, but thay 
My also affoot our data ooXUctlon programa, if data ara not 
ourrantly availabla to dovalop aoaa o£ tha raoonandcd Indloatora. 
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Mm 

ThtLV wAi a grMt dtal of di«ou««ion of HABP during th« hearing on 
Ootobar 33. z vould liXa to t«k« thia opportunity to loaHa a fcv 
ctoaarvationa and oowaanta about HASI^i 

ont i«aua diaousaad on tha 23n! waa tha tl»aliJiaaa of tha raporting 
of KAEP raauxta. HhB firat 1988 raaulta will co2*5 out 20 aontha 
mftvr ooXXaolrlonf a«varal friotor* oontributa to th^ langth of 
i:ina raguirad to ra^aaaa KAB? so jraa.. Ona ia tha ocsplaxity of tha 
HASP aaaigni vhioh involvaa aattpling i^^^mm as wall a» atudanta. 
Thifl inoraaaai thu oovplaxity of tha d«ta prooaaaing raguirad to 
turn tha raw data into sooraa. Anothar ia tha naad to analyaa 
aooraai from tha ourrant aaaaaasant for oo«parablllty with thoaa 
tron pravioua aaaaiimanta. A third ia tha praotioa of uaing a 
pubHeatien containing analysis of tha acoraa m tha »aana for 
ralaasing tha data. Thay oould ba availabla aeonar if tha initi&l 
data ralaaaa vara ia tha fora of a prasa ralaaaa or tabulation* 
our goal in a juat-avardad contract for tho xtao and xtta 
eiaaaaaania ia to ahortan tha raporting tiaa for tha prlnary data 
no 12*»15 montha aftar tha oloaa of data oollaotion* 

0om« of tha aiacusiion in tha aarliar haaring oantar«d on vhathar 
VK19 night ba axpandad to allow dial;rict»laval ooapariaona. Khila 
of eeuraa auoh an axpanaion ia appaaling aa a high quality wiiy to 
aionitor prcgraaa .tovard aohiavaaftnt goala* Z want to point out aoaa 
of tha poasibia dangara inharant in MAXP groving too hifi or too 
faati avan if that growth ia oonfinad to tha atata aaaaaanant 
laval* 

wa alraady ara maXing a vary aubatantial invastnant in HAIP* it 
ia tha largaat aingla ooaponant of XCSI* budgat. in addition/ tha 
stataa ara aaauming tha ooata of adainiataring tha Stata- 
rapraaantativa aaaaaaiaanta. This aaounta to acAawhara batvavn 70 
and 100 thcuaand doUara par atata r iftapending on tha activi^iaa and 
aiia af tha atata* 

'Tha asqpanaion of tha 1>»0 aaaaaa»ant to includa atata- 
rarraaantativa aaaaavaanta in one grada far ana avitibjaat in itataa 
which voluntaar to partlcipata is alracdy all that va can handla 
Aa a firat at^. zt ia atraining Aanag^sant oapabilitiaa of MCSa 
amd KTS. Enlarging HASP to anoOMpaaa avary atata, for all thraa 
gradaa, an^ for all thraa aubjaota to ba taatad aaoh cyola would 
bo a vary difficult undartaKing. Xt would praactnt sajor »anaga»ant 
diffisultiaa, and could only ba attanptad aa a ]^aaad precaaa ovar 
A oonaidarabla period of tiaa« Not only wauld tha aaayXa oica kava 
to ba graatiy axpandad, but tha probxaMO of auporifiaing tha atata 
adainistrationa and onauring co«parab^.xity acroaa tftataa would 
Multiply aavoraXfoid. 
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It U «l«o Isportant to r«a«abftr that haep cannot ba uaad aa tha 
only weana to gathaj: <uta about nchooXs and atudanta. Havlnvr 
nultlpla ttaaauraa of tha atatua and condition of •duoation not only 
broadana owr parapactivaa, but alao is naoaaaavy to «iva ua n 
Qowplata piotura. Ka alao naad to aaintaln a balanoa in our 
ovarall data oollaction imi2a^ Aa X daaoribad aarliar, KCKfl haa 
aavar&l dif f arant typaa of data oolleotiona and aany othar aurvaya 
)»aaida0 HASP, mp phould not ovarvhala all thoaa othar iiportant 
aotivitiaa. 

J^"2^ critical »XiXla that mrm xy^ currently iMia«uifad by 
HAS?, althooigh thay miyht be in futura, including nonoognitiva 
akiUa auoh aa atudant jaotivation and ability to work in groups/ 
work habita, and paraiatance, &a vail aa analytic ability, othar 
typaa of goala cannot ba z&aas erad through a NAXP-typa nathodology. 
z^aAflaa of goal araaa v5;ara guita diffarant typaa of data 
collactiona ara raquirad ara tha auppiy of qualified taaohara, 
dropouta, praaohool, and out-of-aohool laarning. 
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pollcysakara at all lavals. Wjathar v* hava tha <at« MoaMary to 
amM program tMnrd tpucLiLe ft*!* in thcM arMs va will not 

balew tha national or rasrional iwala. Thar* ara 0W9U1 araaa 
in iihloh wa hava ralativaly littla insoxaation. 

SSiiJJ-Cr' "S? .*?*«L, Kowavar, ahan^atf will not .Mur 

ovamight. It talcaa oonaidaratoXa tina far tha davalopMntaX werk 
to sount naw ««t« oollactiena .r tm Ui naw OMvenanta t7al4 anaa. 
J?:!*^*-*" iBplaaantation, tlaa and raaduroaa era naadad 2or 

"^f^ff^J and tha raviaw preeaaaaa that 

!S522E!"^-?;f\f^-^^'w' f""' «»a^iapla»antatic« phaaa in 

i^A*^i ^Ji"" oollaotatf, antarad and aditad, prooaisad, 

52L*2!il[-*^^i?Si?iVi.^^ control and oontidantiaUty iaauaa. TheA 
«5f 5!5'?',***^i'J^°"'' f"* publieationa hava to b« p^aparad and 
ravi«wad bafora data oan b« ralaaaad. *- •♦^ — 

4S'J5^,-1.^^*^^ *"* '"•iL^^^ "^'^ inoraa.ad iubatantially 

in raoant. yaara. Ihia has ba«n tha raault of vary iMUWoioua 
•fforta on tha p«rt of tha laadarahip and t> ataff, in part in 
raaotion to aevaea oritioiaM of tha aaanr^r fM« varL?& of 
jgurowi, including tha Hational Aeadaay of ifuianoM and dAo! Wa 

hill fJSTto'to?"'^"*"'^' 

This ranaval haa raealvad a veta of ocdfldanea froai tka Cancraaa 
in tana of inoraaaad raaponaibilitiaa and budgalTovi? Sa^wt 
appropriation hal grown froa M.3 «illion in ?V8« 
^^w^^'Zw (Houaa-sajuta oonfaranoa) in mo, an inoraaac of 

^" ^* "^f* topioa, gatharing additional 

JS«'r::Siri"fc,l'?Str.;;.f^"^"' raaponaibiUtia. would hava 
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A C5«l I Mt vhin I took ovar l<i«4«iraljip of mc89 wsi not only to 

•nviroiment and th« n«ada of ita oonatltuanolaa. Kc can Mat tha 

•4uo«tion, but va cannot do It alona or do it ovamight. it will 
ba a building proooaa that will raaulra ti«., oooparatior -nd baat 
uaa Of raaouroaa. Thia ia a vaiy axoicing Sia in Aaarlow 
J?«S*5if" ■'^^ ""''y *o tha nm challangaB, ptovidtd v 
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Kr. Chairman and Members of the Subcocuaittee: 

It is a pleasure to be here today to report to you on our work on 
information on education in the United States, i will be 
presenting central findings and implications that we have drawn in 
several recent studies and reports. Vfe can report on our general 
evaluations of federal activities pertinent to education 
information, as well as on our apecific experience cs a consumer of 
such information generated in lo-al school districts. 

I want to address three questions: 

— First, what ha3 happened, over roughly the past 15 years, 
to information * /out education? Derpite the crucial 
importance of sound infonaation to educational reform and 
oversight, and the clear federal role in obtaining such 
information, we do not have glad tidings. Considering 
federally sponsored activities only, we are doing less 
than we have done in the past and than is needed now to 
build the foundations for understanding education. 

Second, what are some reasons for this decline in 
information-gathering activity? At least two reasons 
that arc within fairly direct federal control are 
important. The first and, we believe, most important 
reason is the large decline in federal funds for the 
1 
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purpose. Vfe found a second reason in problems with the 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) paperwork review 
process that particularly affect new, research-oriented 
data collection and that appear to be resulting in more- 
than-usual difficulty for the Department of Education. 

Third, how far — that is, from national to local levels- 
does the problem extend? Our experience in a recent 
evaluation involving four school districts suggests that 
local data remain problematic for outsiders to use for 
purposes beyond those initially intended. 

Wfe need to know whether improvements already in progress will be 
enough. We believe changes .low under way, particularly at the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), can lead to much- 
needed improvements in national data bases, if they receive 
continued support over the next few years and are not stymied by 
unnecessary red tape. nceS is not, however, the whole story. The 
reasons for the education information decline at the federal level 
are complex. Turning the situr^tion around will take time, with an 
increasingly ambitious national agenda for evaluation and 
assessment, information users are likely to be frustrated unless 
the pace of improvement quickens. But such quickening is uncertain 
•mless the problems of resources and technical capacity we see at 
present can be overcome. 
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The Importance of Infonnation About Bdication 

Although education in this country is the responsibility of the 
states, the federal government spent over $22 billion in fiscal 
year 1989 to support all levels of education, m 1867 , the 
Congress authorized the creation of a noncabinet Department of 
Education to obtain infonnation on the condition of education for 
purposes of identifying emerging needs , determining how well 
programs are working, and promoting educational improvement. The 
authorization has continued and expanded over the years. 1 i think 
that today, no less than in 1967, it is critical to have high- 
quality information for overseeing federal educational resources, 
assessing the progress the nation has mrJe in improving educational 
access and quality, at.d identifying shortfalls yet to be dealt with 
successfully. B> high-qual\ty information, I mean information that 
is relevant, timely, techn cally adequate, and usable for policy 
decisions* 

Declines in the Production of Infonnation 

In 1987, we reported on three kinds of inforraati m research. 



^Although education was not given cabinet status until the 
establishment of thp Department of Education in 1979, we refer to 
the federal education agency at any point in time as the 
department. Similarly, although the name of th. statistics unit 
has varied, we refer to it consi^tef^tly r^y ^cb current name. 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
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evaluation or federal programs, and statistios^Z ^e found that 
federally sponsored research, statistical and evaluative 
J •^formation on education had declin^*d draiuatically during the 
previous decade* For example. 



research grants ^nd contracts awarded decreased from 476 
in 1980 to 168 in 1985; 

e^'aluation awards declined as well, from 80 or more 
awards annually in the late 1970 's and a peak of 119 in 
1980 to between 25 and 28 anrually, that is, a duline 
of 79, percent from 1980 to 198j; 

statistical surveys planned or conducted by the National 
Center for Education statistics grew from 37 to 55 in 
the pe-'iod 1974 to 1980 but then dropped again to the 
1974 level by 1983, as intervals between dz^tu collections 
increased (more one-time and occasional surveys) and 
f^tates got less technical support for diita gathering. 



Shifts in Priorities, Focus, and Information Prod. ice rs 



Hot only was less information produced by the end of the period we 



^The complete study is presented in our report Education 
Infomation: Changes in Funds and priorities Have Affected 
I'- oduction and Quality , GAO/PBHD-88-4 (Washington. D.C.a Wovgmber 
4, 1?H7). 
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reviewed: we also fouhd changes in what was ejtamir >d and by whom. 
Pirstr when we reviewed research priorities, we saw a shift away 
from new data production to sf^rvice-oriented activity such as the 
dissemination of results. Sixty-five percent of awards in the 
National Institute of Education in 1980 were for new data 
collection; only 11 percent (o' awards in the Office of Research 
which succe ded NIB) went for this purpose in 1985. Vfe believe 
^his shift wa, ^o dramatic that the avail!ibility of up-to-date 
information to dissemintit? to teachers and other practitioners may 
have become seriously jeopardized. 

Second, we found that fewer educational areas were investigated 
through research grants in 1985 than in 1980. In 1S80, for 
example, 56 of 293 awards for new data collection went toward 
studies of special populations such as -minorities and women. In 
1985, there were 5 such studies. Soc^ areas such as learning in 
nonschool settings and areas identified as "school problems" 
(including such issues as dropouts and delinquency) received no new 
data collection funds in 1985? j,n 1980, there were 33 awards. 
Bven for the topics that have been frequently identified as 
important areas for educational improvement — for example, improving 
teacher preparation? strengthening curricula in mathematics, 
t^ience, and Bnglishj more effective instruction; classroom 
management and school leadership -there were few awards for new 
data collection in 1985. 
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Third, there was a shift amon^ those who carried out the work of 
producing information* The proportion of research awards made to 
department-sponsored institutions (for example, laboratories and 
national research centers) increased substantially from 1980 to 
1985* In 1980, those institutions received 25 percent of the 
awards in three major program areas, compared to 56 percent in 
1985* The cumulative result of various shifts in awards was that 
the majorit'^ of the department's information producers were 
institutions or contractors* We noted in our 1987 report that this 
shift is a concern, since contracts can potentially constrain 
rather than broaden inquiry, and they may be applicable less to 
research than to gathering specific information such as under a 
mandate or consistent data across time such as in statistical 
series* 

Concern for the Quality of Information 

In our 1987 review, we looked at four indicators: relevance, 
timeliness, technical adequacy, and impact of three statistical 
series, the Wiition 1 Ac?«»s*^.<»nt oC Educational Progress (Kaep), the 
Common Core of Data for elementary and secondary education, and the 
Fast Response Survey System* (The examples did not represent all 
education information and our conclusions cannot be generalized* 
However, the ercamples allowed us to look in depth at important 
series, ones that exemplified varied data collection strategies 
and that used a good deal of the department's resources*) He found 
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that 



KABP ranked nigh on all four dimensionsr but it had 
suffered some decline in relevance and timeliness in 
adapting to fiscal constraints, for example reducing the 
nimbcr of age groups assessed from five to three and 
assessing each subject area less often; 

the Common Core of Data was not rated high on any cf our 
four indicators, and longstanding problems included 
noncomparable data across the states; however, we have 
seen commendable recent efforts to improve some parts of 
the Common Core of Data; 

the Fast Response Sur** y System was rated moderate to 
high in quality, although we noted some technical areas 
where there could be improvement* 



Complex Influences on Production and Quality 

Turning to my second question — what are sotae of the reasons for 
the situation we observed? — I can report on several areas we 
looked into* We ^ound that resources play a major role but that 
lack of money was not the only issue* 



Funding 
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Although the fiscal resources of the overall Department of 
Education increased 220 percent in current dollars from 1973 to 
1986, from $6*1 to $19.5 billion (or 38 percent ia constant 1972 
dollars), the trends in support of research, statistics, and 
evaluation were quite different. Since the raid-1970's. 



the National Institute of Education (and its successor 
offices) experienced a 79-percent reduction (in constant 
1972 dollars); 

the National Center for Education Statistics experienced 
a 65-percent reduction; and 

the Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation's 
(OPBE*s) resources declined by 64 percent. 



These reductions are a sharp contrast to the 38-percent overall 
increase in federal investment in education in the same period. 

We also looked beyond Department of Education for a perspective 
on research and development (R&D) funding elsewhere in federal 
departments and agencies.^ We found that 



^See R&p Funding? The Department of Education in Perspective , 
GA0/PEHD-88-18PS (Washington, D.C. : May 13, 1988). 
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research and development budget obligations in major 
agencies (including defense) between 1980 anr' 1987 
increased 24 percent (in constant 1980 dollars); 

major departments' resources for R&D varied greatly^ 
however, with five growing and eight declining in the 
periofS; declines varied from 2 percent to 47 percent, and 
the Department of Education showed a 3^-percent 
reduction; 

considering eight major federal statistical units, we 
found that they experienced in the aggregate a real 
decline of 21 percent in budget authority between 1980 
and 1986? departments' individual statistics units 
varied, one (the Bureau of the Census) experiencing 
growth while the rest declined; resources for the 
National Center for Education Statistics declined more 
than the average, with a : cent reduction; 

federal program evaluation activities experienced a 
general reduction in available fisckl resources in the 
early 1980 's; aside from the Department of Defense, 
departments' fiscal resources for evaluation in 1984 were 
44 percent lower than in 1980; here, the Department of 
Education's decline was less than some others, at 34 
percent; the decline continued, though not as steeply. 
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across agencies when we looked again in 1988.4 



These declines are illustrated by the tables given in the appendix, 
taken from our report on education research and development in 
perspective* As they indicate, these declines occurred when the 
obligations for research and development increased 81 percent In 
constant dollars for the Department of Defense and declined by 33 
percent for the Department of Education and declined as well in 
oth nondefense agencies such as Transportation (39 percent), 
Intierior (35 percent), and Environmental Protection (29 percent). 

Statistical units were pairticularly hard-hit. Except for an 
increase of 12 percent for the Bureau of the Census, other federal 
'•^^'ci3tical units by 1986 lost more than 20 percent of their 1980 
purchasing power, including a 34-percent loss for NCES. 

Despite these losses in purchasing power, between fiscal years 1982 
and 1986, the budget estimate to the Congress for educational 
research and statistics and the eventual appropriation were about 
the same and remained roughly level; more recently, requests have 
begun to rise. Even so, across the years 1983 through 1988, the 
administration never requested enough to place the purchasing 
power for education re ^arch an i statistics at even 60 percent of 
the 1980 appropriation level. 

^Our review of evaluation resources, updated to 1988, is in 
Program Evaluation Issues , GAO/OCG-89-8TR (Washington, D.C.: 
November 1988). 
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The Role of Mandates 

Congressionally mandated activities received smaller reductions 
than other work and thereby consumed an increasing share of 
available resources. For example, while 55 percent of research 
resources it 1980 went tc legislatively required activities such as 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) and the 
regional education laboratories and research centers, that figure 
increased to 79 percent by 1984. Information-gathering activity 
that did not carry a mandate was more vulnerable in times of fiscal 
constraint. And, of course, mandates cannot ensure that high- 
quality information is produced. For example, the National 
Vocational SJi"7ation Data System was mandated in 1976, but the 
information-collection request was disapproved by ^,he Office of 
Management and Budget a few years later on grounds of severe 
technical problems. No resources were specially i>pproi;riated, 
reporting schedules proved unrealistic, and the whoxe plan wac 
mandated with little consultation with the department. 

Changes in Leadership and Priorities 

Changes in leadership and priorities also affected the production 
and quality of information in the period we reviewed. Top 
management changed in each of the information units in the 1980»s. 
The National institute of Education had a total of seven different 
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directors from 1980 to 1986, three of the seven oerving as acting 
director. At least 16 other persons served in five other top 
management positions, one of which was created in 1984. NCBS and 
OPBB showed similar patterns. We found examples of major 
research-funding initiatives under development for some years 
cancelled by a new director who had different priorities. 

The Department's View and Recent Developments 

Thus, in 1987, we described a complex situation in which some of 
the problems such as with statistical reporting systems are 
longstanding. We told the House authorizing subcommittee in April 
1988 that it would be neither quick nor easy to turn the situation 
around, involving as it does funds, how priorities are set, 
leadership and staffing, and other factors. ^ 

The Department of Education's comments on our draft report in 1987 
disagreed, citing many organizational changes since 1985 that the 
department believed constituted "clear and decisive action to 
address most of the problems cited in the report* and claiming to 
have augmented the information portfolio and broadened topical 
areaa. We believed it was too early to claim whether the changes 
initiated adequately addressed the problems we identified. 



5see "Production and Quality of Education Information," 
statement of Eleanor Chelimsky before the Subcommittee on Select 
Education, House of Representatives, GAO/T-PEHD-88-4, Washington, 
D.C., April 20, 1988. 
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Ke have not reviewed the oituation in detail since then, to gather 
the fine-grained infomation we believe is needed to properly 
evaluate information programs* More important, the department 
itself, in respondi:ig to our review, did not appear to have plans 
for empirical evaluation of progress in improving education 
information* The new Assistant Secretary for Educational Research 
and Improvement has, however, called for an independent review of 
the department's work in this area, which could offer an 
opportunity for the kind of evaluation we believe is needed* For 
example, the kinds of questions we u.ged be addressed include^ the 
areas being investigated, target groups studied, how research 
agendas are developed, procurement methods employed, b.ilance among 
priorities such as new data collection versus support services such 
£8 dissemination, the match between information-gathering plans and 
questions posed by a wide range of audiences, and of course the 
technical quality of sponsored work* Information on these topics 
can provide a basis for evaluating the decisions that have been 
made* 

, Updating several of our analyses of trends in the quantity of 
education information and in support for information-gathering 
activity, we found a mixed picture* For example, 

the downward trend in awards for research and related 
activities continued, from 168 in 1985 to 79 in 1989, and 
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the proportion of awards representing mandated activities 
continued to grow; 

uhe downward trends in number and overall dollar value of 
evaluation awards in OPBB ::rom 1980 to 1985 reversed, 
with increases from 20 in 1986 to 36 in 1988, although 
these numbers remain small compared to the 84-119 awards 
made annually from 1975 to 1980? 

overall resources allocated for evaluation in education 
(staff as well as contract awards) continue on a downward 
trend even in current dollars, let alone corfstant ones, 
declining from $20»6 million in fiscal year 1984 to $18.2 
million in 1988; and finally 

the downward trend in funding for research and 
statistics has reversed and appropriations (in current 
dollars) have risen since 1986, reaching $78.2 million in 
fiscal year 1989 and a projected $96.4 million 
(presequestration) for this year, though still 
substantially below earlier levels in constant dollars. 



Thus, in summary, since our last full review, resources continued 
to decline absolutely, or failed to regain earlier lost purchasing 
power. Not surprisingly, quantity indicators declined further or 
grew only slowly towards former levels. Inevitably, therefore, we 
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are gathering much less information than in earlier years despite 
the large increase in interest in the performance of the nation's 
education system* 

The Role of 0MB 's Review Procedures 

OMB's paperwork review process is a second major influence on 
education information.^ This happens in three different ways: 
the department experienced greater difficulty than most? in 
general, the types of data needed for research and evaluation were 
less often approved? and the quality of data to be collected is not 
assured by 0MB 's review because the review process is not as strong 
technically as it could be. 

In our recent review of how 0MB handled information-collection 
requests from 1982 to 1987 we found that while approval of 
agencies' requests is common, the relatively high rate is not 
applicable to all agencies or ill kinds of requests* Of the 211 
agencies we reviewed, 117 h£w3 approval rates of 95 percent or more 
in 1985-87, but the Department of Education was less successful* 
Its overall approval rate was 89 percent for that period (and 86 
percent in the prior period, 1982-84)* 



6see Paperwork Reduction: Mixed Bf fects on Agency Decision 
Processes and Data Availability , GAO/PBHD-89-20 (Washington, D.C*: 
fipptember 1. 1989) > and Paperwork Reduction; Little Real Burden 
Change in Recent Years ^, GAO/PEHD-89-19FS (Washington, D*C*: June 
l4, 1989). 
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The approval rate for the Office of Educational Research rnd 
Improvement, which includes both research and statistical 
activities, was 93 percent for 1985-87. For the Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Bvaluiition the rate was 69 percent* in 
addition, program units of the department such as the offices of 
Elementary and Secondary, Post-Secondary, and Special Education all 
h&d approval rates below the common 95 percent level, uith the 
latter two exhibiting 1 ower approval rates consistently since 1982— 



Research, evaluation, and statistical information in education may 
have been especially affec*'ed by 0MB' s review process, as we found 
across all agencies that that type of information request was 
approved less frequently than others* New (as opposed to 
recurrent) data collection requests were less often appiroved also* 
Requests which were bot«. new, and centered on research, evaluation, 
and statistical information, were approved the least often of all* 
In an active, evolving information-gathering program, that seems 
just the sort of request likely to predominate* 

Our evaluation of 0MB' s procedures raises cautions about whether 
the review assures quality* Disapproval of a request might signal 
a healthy concern for technical quality in data-gathering 
proposals, but we found that was not the predominant rationale for 
disapprovals* Nor can approval be taken as a reliable indicator 
of technical soundness* We found that 0MB 's paperwork review 
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officers had limited technical training and limited technical 
guidance. Our independent review of a sample of cases showed some 
requests OMB approved were technically flawed. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that specific education 



in general precisely the kinds of information needed on education 
are especially prone to disapproval — research, evaluations, and 
statistics* In audition, problems in OMB's own technical review 
capability highlight the need for strong capacity at the agency 
level, capacity which is hard to maintain as funds decline, 
leadership and priorities change, as I noted above* 

Local Education Data as a National Resource 

Recent discussion of higher goals for education outcomes leads to 
plans for expanded assessment of how well we ar<s reaching those 
goals, which in turn puts a spotlight on schools* data. Turning 
now to ray third question — How far do problems extend with 
educational information? — I will conclude with observations from 
our recent evaluation of the initial effects of education reform 
in four school districts in four states. ^ in that study, we gained 
firsthand knowledge of current problems with using local data. We 
cannot generalize from our experience, and significant effort is 



'See Education Reform? Initial Effects in Four School 
Districts , GAO/PEHD-89-28 (Waahingtonf n,r,. fiop<-omKor 1989). 



information-collection has been narrowed by OMB's review, and that 
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being made by officials of the Kational Center for Education 
Statistics and nongovernment groups such as the Council of Chief 
State School Officers to improve data gathered at all lovels so 
that national aggregate figures are increasingly reliable* Stilly 
our experience may hint at the magnitude of the challenge they 
face. 

To evaluate the effects of increased high school graduation 
requirements on at-risk youths, we planned the first roulti*-state 
empirical study to assess achievement and other outcomes* Ruling 
out use of existing national data or new data collection, we hoped 
to rely on e)dsting«data"-in"schoor''archives» We selected four 
states that had introduced comparable reforms a few years earlier, 
so some measurable effects could have occurred. He then searched 
for districts with adequate data to allow us to compose two panels 
of students for comparison, one group that was the last class to 
enter high school under the pre reform requirements, and another 
that was the first to enter under the post reform requirements* To 
determine the educational effects of the requirements we wanted to 
know the courses students took each year and their test scores and 
dropout history* To establish at-risk subgroups for analysis, we 
looked for data on age (to find students older than the rule for 
their grade), gender, race, family socioeconomic level, limited- 
English status where relevant, and prehigh-school test*-score 
history • 
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In brief, despite the excellent cooperation we received from school 
districts attempting to meet our admittedly specialized data 
requests, assembling the needed computer files was much more 
difficult than we expected, and our evaluation design had to be 
modified as limitations of the data surfaced, though we willingly 
paid for overtime programming assistance to merge files to meet our 
needs. Ke began working with five urban school districts, one of 
which, after months of work, finally could not provide usable data 
in time for the stucly* (We were unable to find any rural districts 
with enough experience with education reform, suitable student 

populations, and computerized data^bases holdin^^ d^^ needed*.) 

Within the remaining four school districts, there were numerous 
problems with the data we used from the records of 61,000 students: 



limited computerized student ackground data narrowed our 
ability to track separate at-risk groups, 

limited data on dropouts meant we could analyze that 
outcoma only in two districts (which kept track of a 
dropout registered elsewhere), and 

limited computerized transcript data made it impossible 
to track reform effects on courses students took in two 
of the four districts* 



We were, finally, with great difficulty, able to measure effects of 
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the reform, but had to conclude our report by acknowledging some 
limitations resulting from data problems at the local level* We 
encouraged additional evaluation to see yAie^t was happening with 
later student groups as educators gained experience in implementing 
reform. However, in view of the effort ^ had to make, it is 
unclear how many others will be in a position to follow our lead* 

Observations and Conclusions 

Mr* Chairman, I believe this review illustrates some major issues 
concerning the adequacy of education information* 



We are concerned about the kind, quantity, and quality of 
education information* Despite recent increases, the resources for 
this function are much lower than they were in earlier years, while 
demands for data and understanding are increasing* The central 
review function needs improvement as well* Finally, local data 
require major efforts to aggregate for analysis, and even then they 
have many limitations* 

Our ability to precisely discuss data and indicators in other 
sectors such as the economy, or to explore unknown territory with 
innovative methods that yield color photographs from the moons of 
Neptune ^r the bottom of the sea, is not yet matched in our search 
for understanding of the seemingly mundane and accessible world of 
schools, teachers, and students* We believe recent developments in 
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the Department of Education movft us notably ahead r including 
specific data improvements and the proposal for a new independent 
evaluation of the condition of information that would establish a 
useful updated baseline to measure progress against and set 
priorities for further effort, still, our vx>rk suggests that 
sizable further work lies before us if we are to properly assess 
common schooling, not to mention any new wave of reforms or the 
world of education beyond the schoolroom. 
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Senator Bingaman and seabers of the Subcosalttse, thank you for the 
opportunity to ttstify on federal action necessary to ioprove the 
quality of infomation about education in the U.^lted States. I 
applaud your initiative in convening these hearings. There is a 
critical need for increased federal cocnitmcnt to developing the 
systens of information a'^'out education in our nation* The need is 
not, new. The system for collecting nationwide infom&tion about 
education has long been on a starvation diet* The importance of 
infomation about student performance, teacher quality, and school 
indicators is now cosing draoatically to the surface. Your hearings 
can help to focus national attention on the needs. 

Throughout the United states the interest in national education goals 
and nationwide report cards has undergone a sea-change within the 
past decade. At the Education sunnit last aonth. President Bush and 
the nation's governors agreed to develop a set of nationwide goals 
for education In at least seven arsai nnd an annual report card for 
the nation. A set of national goals r»;Jiuires objectives which are 
neasured by student perfomance. The r^n<-«pt of a report car^l relies 
on inf'jraation about how the systea works, the quality of its 
teachers, the characteristics of the curriculua, facilities and 
finances— not only on a national basis, but also on a state»by-state 
basis. The appetite for this inloraation far exceeds the current 
capacity to deliver such infomation. To provide the infomation 
will require a substantial strengthening of the federal govemaent's 
support for education infomation and assesssent. 
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1 have thr«6 najor points this norning. Fir«t is the call for a very 
substantial increase in federal funding for education statistics and 
national assessaent. I realize that a plea for funds in difficult 
budget tines is not especially welcone. If there is one place, 
however, where a long-standing c^se can be Bade ror federal activity 
in education, it is in educational statistics. The United States 
Office of Education was established in 1867 to enable the United 
States Commissioner of Education to prepare annual reports on the 
status Of education in the United states. The responsibility has 
continued to chis day. 

The Department of Education budget passed fey the Senate and House 
includes about $40 million for statistics {$25) and Kational 
Assesscent of Education Progress ($15) . This is an increase over 
Fiscal Year 1989, and that is welcooe. But, the numbers for 
education information must be put in perspective. That federal 
commitment of $40 millior. is for information about and assessment of 
system in which there are nationwide expenditures-local, state, and 
f«ieral-of about $200 billion this year. The appropriation, for 
education information in Fiscal year 1989 were $36 million, in 
contrast the appropriation for health statistics was more than $300 
nllllon, for agricultural statistics core than $240 million, and for 
labor atatistics about $225 million. 
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Ed. Xnfo, Testioony 
Page three 

The Council of chief State School Officers, in 1984, led the way Zo 
push for an increase in the federal budget for education statistics 
and for the expansion of national assessment for education. We 
argued then for a United States Department of Education budget for 
these purposes with a six-fold increase to enable a certain 
coBparability with inforaation about other service areas such asr 
health, agriculture and labor. 

In order for the United States to have an adequate education 
5nforDation basc^ of bcth indicators and student perforaance results, 
it will still require increases of that sagnitude. a*he federal 
government oust have substantial trend infomation for nationwide 
statistics accoapanied by an expansion in the capacity for 
state-by-state statistics and a capacity to provide better 
cociparisons with other nations on their education systeas and the 
results. 

The United States Dcpartnent of Education has the basic structure to 
enable a nore effective systen for collecting and using education 
information. The development of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (HCES) and the cooperative statistics programs with the 
state education agencies are sound. The National Assessment of 
Education Progress (NAEP), which has been developing over the past 20 
years, is a sound system for generating education results. Both 
desperately need support. 
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Pago four 

The second point is the necessity for a strong continuing prcctas 
which cuts across governmental levels — federal, ttate and locrl— to 
guide dcvelopnent of assessnsnts and collectioy» of education 
information. Our nation has a decentralized -education system. The 
calls for national goals and a nationwide report card have stressed 
the desirability of naintaining state and local options for setting 
state and local goals and objectives together with nationwide goals. 
A strong commitnent continues to be placed on the operation of our 
eleaentury and secondary schools as the responsibility of state and 
local education systems. 

For many, many years there has been a significant fear of central 
information about ^ducation objectives and results. ;nien kaEP was 
established in the 1960s, it was purposely designed so there was no 
comparison of the student results from one state to another. Only 
nationwide and regional results could be displayed. American 
attitudes on this issue have significantly changed, our Council led 
the way in 1984 to advocate availability of national assessment on a 
stato-by-statd basis. Soi&e states began as early as 1984 to use 
sanpling of NAEP assessment in order to bo able to relate their state 
student performance with the nation's. How the challenge is to 
integrate national assessment with state and local assessment. 
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In a decentralized eysten it is essential that the interests at the 
school, £chool district, state, and federal levels are joined to 
construct assessment and infornation systons. We have demonstrated 
this can be done in preparation for NAEP in aathematics in the spring 
ot 1990. our council handled the task under contract from the United' 
States oepartcent of Education to develop a concensus on the 
objectives for that mathematics exam. We are doing the same thing 
now to set objectives for examinations in reading conprehension in 
1992. The careful development of concensus at the three levels of 
ga/emance is important, first, for credibility and acceptability of 
the results (does the assessment reliably reflect the level of 
knowledge and understanding of a subject) and, second, because it is 
essential to streanline various assessments which occur at the 
school, school district, state and national levels. 

unless multi-level assessment is advanced, there will be a 
considerable resistance at expanding the KAE? program, states and 
localities do not want to abandon current testing programs because 
they will lose trend ^:itz. They want to be abl« to combine their 
assessment programs with KAEP and their programs at collecting local 
and state information with the federal system for information. To 
aasurM expansion of nationwide information and assessment, a 
carefully developed concensus must exist across levels of 
/ government. To accomplish this requires a commitment of resources 
from the federal level to the process of consensus building. 
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Third, ther« ar« nany ways in which national education information 
Bu«t ht strtngthened, including ftore consistent and co»parablc 
statistics about school characteristics, teacher quality, and the 
curriculum. But, the uost important investisent to be made at this 
time at the federal level is expansion of KAEP. The tests of 
Bathenatics in 1990 through which ve will have the first, extensive, 
■tate-bystata results are only for students at the eighth-grade 
level. Expansion of testing to different age or grade levels and 
expansion of the subjects in which there will be examinations will 
cost money as will further research and development on testing 
techniques for KA£P. 

If we nre eerious about the establishment of national goals and a 
national report card, however, then it will be essential to make the 
substantial investment necessary to assure we are measuring the right 
things. 

During the past several years ve have had an annual, national ritual 
with the release of the Department of Education **WalX Chart**. It is 
a prime example of the results of a long-term, starvation budget for 
education statistics and assessment. The wall chart displays 
information for the nation and state-by-state. It was not created as 
a report card on national goals or objectives but rather as a display 
card of the only three **outcomes" the Department could find available 
on a Stat e-by-st ate basis: one is average SAT or ACT scores; the 
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second i, the percentage of students retained froa grad.i nine 
through twelve, the third is the percentage of students who take ' 
advanced placement exsna. No one is satisfied that those three 
indicators are a satisfactory measure of results of Anerican 
education. They are used year after year solely becau^n thev ar« th. 
only measures available . 

One of the most significant results of the Education suanit would be 
an ionedlate replacenent of the wall chart with a design for a 
legitimate, nationwide report card related to agreed upon national 
educa*:ion goals and a conaitment to provide the federal resources to 
build an effective national education infomation systea. Your 
support in that objective is extreaely important. 

Hr. Chairman and aeabero of the Subcommittee, thank you once again 
for this opportunity. I „ould be pleased to respond to questions. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to 
discuss the quality of education statistics, to briefly neviev recent 
history and more importantly to look at the futuce at this time of 
exciting change in American education. 

Although several Federal agencies produce data related to American 
education, i am going to focus primarily on the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), 

I have been a close observer of nCES for many years, Hy first 
association with the center was in the mid 1960s while I was working at 
the Bureau of the Census, Subsequent to that, in the nid to latter part 
of the 1970s, I had general oversight of the Center's programs when I 
was responsible for Federal social statistics programs at the Office of 
Management and Budget, My next opportunity for a close look at the 
Center involved the preparation of a report for t.h« Congressional 
Research Service after I had left the Federal government. This report, 
entitled The Federal Statistical System 198g to 1S85 , included a 
chapter cn the NCES which i helped to prepare. More recently i was 
fortunate to have been involved with several distinguished scholars in 
an NCES contract which resulted in the report A National Data System on 
Elementar y and Secondary Education, Finally from 198b until September 
30 of this year i had the distinct pleasure of serving on the Department 
of Education's Advisory Council on Education Statistics, During this 
period I watched — and I hope that I contributed in some small way— 
as the National Center for Education Statistics chanrj-sd from a small 
statistical agency with products of highly variable quality and coverage 
to one of the more exciting agencies in the Federal statistical system. 

It is instructive to examine some recent history to place my cor^aents in 
the proper context, in the 1970*3 when I was at OMB I realized that 
NCES was seriously underfunded in comparison with the other general 
purpose statistical agencies. There was a further serious decline in 
resources in the early 1980's, The Federal Statistical System 1980 to 
19 8 5 reported "The budget o£ the National Center for Education 
Statistics decreased from $14,9 million in fV 1980 tc a projected $14,2 
in FY 1985, When adjusted for inflation, the decrease from FY 1980 to 
f:; 1984 was 28%," The report continues "FEom 1980 to 1985 the number of 
full time equivalent employees decreased from 173 to 125, or 27,7 
percent", it is small wonder that the performance of the agency was 
lackluster , 
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A review by the National Academy of Sciences, requested by the 
Department of Education in X984, found serious problems with the 
Center's overall program, including timeliness and data quality. The 
Academy concluded that "without strong and continuous commitment ... to 
change both the image and reality of the center ... serious 
consideration should be given ... to abolishing the center While 
the National Academy review was underway the new Administrator of NCES, 
with the support of the Department of Education, began to take steps to 
turn the agency around. Hy the time the Academy reoprt was actually 
published in 1986, significant improvements had begun to be made. 
Important program improvements continue today. These improvements in 
program quality occured at the same time as signiticant increases in 
resources were finally received by the center. Nevertheless the center 
still faces long range problems 

in my years on the Advisory Council, I watghed with concern as the NCES 
was stretched to what I thought was its limit, in terms of its capacity 
to fulfill increasing demands on its available resources. I felt that 
the Center should work haraer to set priorities and identify programs 
that were essential to its mission. i still have these concerns. Tne 
Center has tv;o types of problems. The first is a cry you hear, I know, 
from many quarters — insufficient resources, both financial and human. 
This is true for this agency, as their program has expanded so greatly 
in recent years. While their budget has tripled and the amount of 
information it collects and disseminates has increased far more than 
that. Its staff has increased by only about 20 percent. This is in part 
a peculiarity of the budgeting process at the Department of Education, 
where funds for salaries and expenses do not necessarily accompany 
program dollars. 

The second resource problem, not entirely unrelated to the first, is 
that the mix of staff at NCES is not entirely appropriate to the tasks 
assigned it. As higher standards have been applied to the content and 
quality of the agency's programs, they have not been able to shift the 
staff to assure adequate support for those goals, so part of the needed 
staff expansion would of necessity involve a change in the mix of 
various sorts of technical, substantive, and administrative personnel. 
My personal observation, after having worked throughout the statistical 
system and then served as a advisor to NCES is that these problems are 
probably more serious there than at any other statistical agency. 

Over the last several years theie has been a sea change in the national 
concern for education and hence in the interest and demands for 
education statistics. Thi«^ trend began with the publication of A Nation 
2t_RlsJc. The recent education summit will, undoubtedly, again increase 
the demand for data to an extent that no one would have guessed even six 
months ago. This presents the center with both an opportunity and 
challange along with serious dangers. 

The Presidential summit has identified seven important goal areas. The 
governors and tne Administration are now expected to proceed to develop 
precise goals, for which information will be required to monitor 
progress towards attainment. The education suiwnit stressed measurable 
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accountability. In Chat lottsvi lie the the governors said in their 
report: 

As elected chief executives, we expect to be held accountable 
for progress in meeting the new national goals and we expect 
to hold others accountable as well. When goals are set and 
strategies for achieving them are adopted, we must establish 
clear measures of performance and then issue annual Report 
Cards on tue progress of students, schools, the }?tates, and 
the Federal Government, 

The President strongly endorsed these sentiments. 

Assuming that the statements made at the summit are to be taken 
seriously as a guide to action, many statistical issues arise. First, 
the levels within the system that will Jje held accountable for attaining 
the goals to be established by the governors are net yet known. The 
resource implications of these decisions could be staggering. Two of 
the center's programs are now aiming to provide data to permit state to 
state comparisons, the School an** Staffing Survey and the National 
Assessment of Educational Progre (NAEP) • These are both fine 
programs, but what would happen if /ou tried to expand thera to support 
accountability measures at some lower level witbtn the system? Let us 
assume for a moment that one wanted to expand NAfcv to be able to compare 
school districts as well as states, A rough statistical rule of thumb 
suggests that you would need as large a sample in each school district 
as you have now in each state. Given tno more than 15.000 school 
districts, such an undertaking would be excessively costly. 

If the governors are to be taken literally about levels of 
responsibility down to the school level, some method otner than national 
sample survey collections will have to be used to provide the necessary 
data. However, the Federal government nas sone clearly identified roles 
to play with respect to this issue. When information is needed at the 
national level, the responsibility is for the Federal government to 
collect the data. But the mandate for ,NCES also includes working with 
the States to develop consistent data elements and definitions, to allow 
for comparable data at the state level, A responsiblity of the States 
is to work with localities to develop comparable data and definitions 
for t'hose areas, to support State data needs. The Federal government 
provideb leadership and coordination in all thesa data efforts, but it 
is not necv'ssary that NCES u-ways collect all the data required; some of 
the responsibility for that is best left in the hands of the States, I 
would su*- that it will be easier to determine the most appropriate 
sharir, . responsibilities when the goals are clarified, 

I hope that the groups managing the summit process of defining specific 
goals will use the Center and , other Federal statistical agencies as 
appropriate, as resources to help articulate specific goals which can be 
measured reasonably, 

A moment to speak again of data quality, as I mentioned earlier, NCES 
has only recently begun to recover from years of resource deprivation 
and problems with data quality and timeliness. In the coming months and 
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yeacs i am ftftatd tnat thece will be pcQSSuce on NCES to taKe shoctcuts 
oc sacrifice data quality, In the Interests o£ producing more data, 
faster, on a broader variety cf tcpics, i respectfully submit tnat this 
will occur at a cost of quality and importance (or relevance) of the 
data* The data needs, to monitor progress towards the goals stemming 
from the summit, will not go away. They will require ongoing programs 
of surveys, to provide repeated measures on the same topics, year after 
year, if such programs are hasclly d*»signed or executed, the Center 
will suffer ♦ And so will tne poiicymakers who use the data. 

It *s true, as many have noted, that other otganzlations can produce 
data faster — much faster. But look at the data they produce. They 
are seldom of high quality, and do not stand up to much analysis. They 
almost never provide detailed information about specific groups in the 
population that this Congress is most concerned with ~ minorities, the 
disadvantaged, or specific age cohorts, for example. They are sparse in 
their content coverage. These kinds of data do not support policy 
analysis, and policy based on bad data is indeed sometimes worse Chan 
policy based on no data at all, if NCES Is to be in this game for a 
long time — and l surely hope It is —then It must have the time to 
develop data systens of high quality and enduring relevance to the 
public policy process. 

This is not to sugc,est that those who request data are not interested in 
the highest quality, but only to suggest that many concerned people are 
unaware of the time and resources required to produce valid and reliable 
data. 

Let me i,lve you a couple of examples of data problems the Center has 
faced in recent survey efforts which Illustrate this point. 

Many ^f the problems with the Center's attempts to describe the entire 
education system arise because of the difficulty of geC.ing responses 
from schools In the private sector. Private schools at the elementary 
and secondary level and proprietary schools offering postsecondasy 
education respond at a much lower cate to tne Center's surveys than do 
schools in the public sector. This makes it difficult Co document the 
contributions of private schools to the education system at the 
elementary and secondary level, and nearly Impossible to produce valid 
statistics on vocational education, adult education in Che area of 
career change, and other key Indicators, 

A different kind of problem Involved a survey designed to measure the 
amount of' and Impact of student financial aid at the postsecondary 
level. This survey was designed to sample students at the one time of 
tho year, October, which gave very good coverage of nost students and 
allowed the survey to be done with consistent <!efinitions and on a 
reasonable schedule. But some users of the dacb wanted to have all 
students who received financial aid sampled, which meant that sampung 
would have to be conducted year round, especially in proprietary 
schools. Thus to satisfy the expectations of ali users the data would 
nave oecore considerably more expensive and coold not nave Deen as 
timely, given that an entire year would have been required for data 
collection. 
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Tn«so are tne kmos o£ issues of which data usees are not sieneraliy 
awaec but with which the statistical agency must deal on a d«ily ^asiS. 
The devotopmcnt oC data £oe the universe oC educational experience is 
exceptionally difficult. The experiences with responses from private 
schools indicates how difficult and time consuming it is to build a 
solid statistical series. It also was not too long ago that, for a 
number of reasons, it was difficul« to obtain cooperation from the 
puolic schools. In the other example we find that the traditional post - 
secondary October enrolla.ent data became insufficient when ir.terest 
expanded about non-collegiate education and training. Ti<e year round 
enrollment practices of the non-traditional schools (.laced a strain on 
the statistical agencies concerning both methodology and timeliness. 

I believe that the center has been working diligently and effectively 
for the last several years to solve these kinds of difficult data 
collection problems, and I believe that it will continue to do so in the 
future. But a degree of cooperation is going to have to continue 
between the Administration, the Congress, and the Department to assure 
that the important work of this agency is fully supported. 

Mr. Chairman, in your letter of invitation, you asked about the national 
education Information collection systems. As I mentioned in my opening 
remarks Federal agencies, other than NCES, also have a cole to play in 
^he production of education data. The Census Bureau provides critical 
baseline data from the decennial census. with the support of NCbS it 
also collects important data in its current programs. Questions 
concerning the supply of qualified teachers, viewed broadly, may also be 
addressed by data provided by the Census Bureau. The Census of 
Governments provides useful information on education expenditures 
cOnipaced to other government functions. 

The summit also included in its list of goal areas **safe, disciplined, 
drug free schools**. The Bareau of Justice Statis^-.ics clearly has a roll 
here, in fact I understand that BJS has scheduled a supplement to tne 
Nationfil Crime Survey relating to cdine in schools. 

The goal area concerning training level for a "competitive** work force 
must involve the Bureau of Labo- Statistics which already produces 
national productivity measures. 

Many of tne problems resulting fron^ increasing demands will be *elt by 
those specific agencies and indeeji by the entire statistical system. 

NCCS has by statute, the lead role of collecting statistics at the 
Federal level and working in cooperation with the states in developing 
considtant sub-national statistics and that is how it should be. There 
needs to be coordination between the Federal agencies producing related 
education data. Ordinarily this kind of coordination would be the role 
of The Office of Management and Budget. Absent providing additional 
resources to OM&*s statistical policy area, I think that it would be 
usoful for NCES to organize an interagency committee to perform this 
valuable coordination function. 
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aaabtrr of tha Univaraity o£ Virginia coHMtsityt It .is iadaad 
appropriata that thia adueatiaa saaait ba bald hare aaidat thia 
hi a tor ic sattlag* On b^salf of tha govannffa aad thair apsaaaa wa 
want to thaak tha faculty, adaiaistratioa aad at^aats for hosting us 
hara at thia baautifal Onivarsitf of Virglaia eaavos* Aod 2 hops w« 
havaa't disruptad year class seindttlaa taa aaob tha laat coupla of 
day a • (Laughtar • ) 

With thia hiatosrie aducation saaait, tha Praaidaat aad 
tha goveraora hava takta aa iapartaat first stap ia tha prooacs af 
davaloping for tha first tiaa a national ooastasas for aducatiooal 
goala. Wa ara diacussing soaa of tha aoat critical iasuss facing 
Aaerica today — that ia, tha stata of aducation* Our diacussions 
undarscora tha braadth and dapth aad tha oo^plaxity af tha iaauas 
that wa faca. Ma baliava that this suaait can sarva as a catalyst 
for changa and iaprovaaaat in Aaaricaa aduc»tian* ' 

But wa Icaow that wa caa't do it aloaa; Hot avaa tha 
President of tha Unitad Btataa aad tha Coagraaa, aa^ govaraoc and 
thair lagislatura can causa tha kind of ctengaa that wa want* Wa 
hava to hava tha involvaaant cf tha paopla ^Ato ara diractly affactadi 
tha paopla tdxs can assura that wa gat rasults for Aaarica'a ^ildran* 

Thaaa ara tha taacbara, tha ]?arants, laoal school 
adainlscrators and atiwol board aaabara* Btudtnts, bosiaass laadara, 
laadara in thair coaauaitiaa* Paopla who cara ttocply about Aacrican 
•ducation* Only with tha coaaitaant of all of thasa paopla and with 
thair copparation and halp oaa wa ba auccacsful ia attaining tha 
goala that wa hops to agraa opoa* 

' / Govamors racognisa that thia ia a tiaa for raaulto* Va 
ara Horjclng hard to a^iiave rasults in our statss* Rasults lika 
batter atudant 'parforaaacea on aath, scianca and foreign langoaga 
testsr lower dropout ratae and highor graduation rateer Ispfovad 
adult literacy; ekillad.and productive workare foi tha jobe of tha 
21st century. 

To get tha raeults wa want, wa hava to hold our aducation 
eystan accountable and give educators tha flexibility they need to do 
their job* It ie tiae to find new aaasurae of parforaanca b&sad on 
What 8tudent;e know and what studsnts can dor not just tha. nuabar of 
closeae that they coaplete in high.echool or ccllaga* It is tiaa for 
aore flexibility in the use of federal doXl9^rt. MxA better 
coordination and ooopsration aaoog all levels of govamaant.and the 
different agenciee of the fadaral govarnaent and etate governaants. 

^ Wa need to better serve tha 'needs of Aaarican f aailies 

^ and Aaarican achools* 
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Presidtnt, for convctUn? this historic SMit, for th« proem thmt 
you havs startsd acd f or ocr opportanity to h«lp «chitfra signific&nt 
goals that will gst rasulta for futar. QMraaons of AMricans. 

r.^ privil^s of introducing tb» Secretary 

of Education tar ths Unitsd Sut«s. Lauro Cavaxos ms ai5>ointsd by 
Prssidtnt KMgan in 1988 a» U.S. Sscratary of Bducatioo. Hs was 

ha had a distisguishad caraar as Presidaat of Taxas Tach Cnivaraity. 
And !•» plaasad to say, ha also has a PH.O. froa Zo»a SUta. 

Lauro Cavaxoa, Sacratary of Bdacatioo. (Applausa.) 

SKSSSm CAVAZOSt Thank you, Goramor. Thank yoa. 
Thank you. ladias and gantZanan. Zf a ay distinct pXnsura to ba 
hsra today aa aa eontinua fAia hiatoric ^docatica sWt. tS 
^ilS ni^^*;."?* affect tha Uva. of ailUcn. of chilSIn in 
S?. S^^'J^' ^ ^ childran aai tha futara of 

this country tha^ wa ara hara. 

th« rr^^ ^« !f^^'^!S? ^ pl«dgad his scpport for aducaticn and 
tha naed to ra«tructa-3 our aducationaX systes, and it ia an honor 

BSThf^^jJ^SuiSo^""* '^""•^^ 

ft.r.-r.f.««, ^ ^ PHESmZOTi Thank yon all vary vich. Thank you 
Secretary Cavaxoa. Thank you govamora. Thank you- Dr. Cavazos — 
f"SfS^ f^^Ttl '^"^^ y ^ ^ thJTg^vSioS^w. and 

^h^ ^^t^ ^^"^ that Air Porca Band. Ja,t lova^. 

parfomanca. (A{^Uusa.) X want to thank 
S!!^^^'' ^i^^ Oovamor Branatad and ao aany others who had a 
very spsciax role. 

2 wftnt to thank Praaidant o*Sail and Mra. 0*&aii. tfe teas 

~^^?5' "r?^? n«d:ti. £k» ajo'o, whiA I', h^, of yS^ 
{L^ughHIo tsJ* aboQt Virgin!* hoipitality. 

. ^ »i»° to pay »y r«cp»eta to tha ttndsnts and 

(A^fiSMr)'" «»i»ting«i«h.d faculty ofThi. graat iaatl^SiSS? 

— , ^ ,Aad for Barbara and aa it*s a delight to ba back in 
SSJ^'Sf?**''^"*- ^Sirsm thim — you have a P?asidaat. tha Cabinet. 
^S^r ■ ^°T?f2''* visiting your «aiool. And tho big mS^qu the 
caapua — .till S«an Moore. (Laughter and applause. ) But. you aaa 
we're somewhat familiar. Our aoa^'KarviTand^^iihrn-in^Sw 

lLp;c2!''(i*J!^t"!) ^ ^ - cnly do tha ,«va for Ralph 

^ , it'a easy to k*«p your pwrspactiva and ba im«bi« at 

'^^^ history and iS JduratiSlSdLwr. aS^'J, 
kiSSi^.?;;!?^' i«P"«««a^?y^th. co«it«nt. tSrSStivi^aid^ 

•ducatiem rofora agonda. In our aaatinga yaiSrday. X laamad 

^J?^?'* * to CharlottawUl. with high 

«Jcp«=tation«, and fva got to say, yoa hava excMd«3 thaa. 

ji^-. ^ •pirit of our tuaait is ooti •Kho will amt^ Mts 
credit?- Th. n-irlt of this st2»it is. am W^gJt raSSltSrS 

Prograss bafora pattibaashiprthS fcturS b.fS^a 
tha aoBont, and our djildran bafora oarsalvao. Daxora 

l>«»r<l aloquant advica fro» aany of you, and fron so 
many othsrs, in tha Ust fat/ weaka. And I'va liatanid, and i „ 

^^S?,, MORE „ 
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dMpXy appraelAtlvtt cf all ttet I Iftm iMUOMd* 

Bst Vvm also Timai ti:at mb rtiailil llitaa to oar 
childran^ AaA thay hava andk to tall tia* 2a aacy ways* tbay ara tha 
ludcias^ ^aaaratioo in hiatacy. Joct last aooth* our diildras 
(^gtrvAd, in tha clarity ot V a | i|M C *s aiflit» tka boriseos of aav 
worlds, tba sajtaty of apaca. Aad thiak i*at thasa iMgas.iMold liava 
Bsant to tim arar-cnrioQa fooMdar oid this oaivarity, idio eoald caly 
look throii9h a priaitiTa talaaoopa at faiat yataiaa of lig^t and 

Bat oor childraa ara yxoviag ap ia aa aga whara aoadar is 
coaaoi^laca, paaca aaA proi pa ri ty oftaa takaa for graatad* JLbA o«zr 
cbildran ara alao tha hsaeficiarlas of a =atioa that lav t a haa 
unsurpasaad rasoarcas oa thair sdMSliaf to in aany ways, wa'ra 
doia to falfilling tha rillghtMaant draaa of aaivarsal adacatiaB, a 
draaa that bacaaa a raaUty la tkm nMnm of tha ffbanaatohs hara at 
Kr. Jaf faraoa'a sdiool* 

Ant avary stsp wa taka at this oaivarsity ia truly a aalX • 
in Tbaaas Jaffarsoa's footsteps* ha first ohartad tha fraaai oo 

which wa gather today» thsra vaa jast a fialA of grass, a horiaoa 
liaittd only hy tha Bloa Nooataias hayoni. lot ^affarsoa sarvayad a 
liorlxoo that ao ona siaa ooold aaa* Sa saar tha gracafol doaa of tha 
Sotuada, tha alaganca of tha Lasa mA its saTilions. Xa saw atating 
rooas and llbrarias and lactara halls taaainj with profaaaora, 
atudtnts yat'Sibocn* 

. Jaffaraon aat eat to fashion his rai^fiad vialtsa into 
aolid raality* hriac hy bric±, hook by hook* Jlad it ia hia 
Univarsity — and Ma draaa ~ that iaspiraa as today to follow ia 
his footstapo^ ^. ^ 

As Fraaidaat 0*Vail daid» Theajis Jsffarsao, oar first , 
education praaidant, "mm a ralsatltea adToctat& for aaivaraal paMic 
aducation. *Ba had a foadaaatal Ger:rictioa that ca tha good sanaa of 
sn oducatsd dtizanry, wa esald haild aM dafaad a ceoatry of liharty 
and joatica** * 

Z ho rr owad tbosa wocds — > this assassaant — froa a 
fritnd of aiaa ^ anothar Sc^m^^ssm of oar tiaa — tha lata 
BarUatt Oiaaaati* 

Lika Jafftrsoa, his Ufa was a aataphor for oiviUty aad 
public aarvica* And it is this coaaitaaat to poklie aarvica that wa 
Bust carry oa. fo lat na aaka this 3a adacatioa aociaty. 

Ifa hava alraady ocaa dosa to this Jaffarsaaiaa idaal* 
our •ducational ayataa ia, ia aaay «sya» oarivalad ia ita ac^ and 
ita divaraityx in ita coaaitaaat to a »s »^ a f apoeial aaada aad 
individual diffaraacaa* Aad wa*ra ia^irad by taa^ars, tAo 

Sriva Boza than w» can rightly ifinfi aad froa aar bast atod«ita» idio 
•urpass our highaat aaqpoctatleaa* 

And yat> aftar two cMtariaa of pragrasa, wa ara 
atagnant* , Bhila ailliona of Aaaricaas raad far plaaaura* a il Hona of 
othars don*t.raad at aU* AaA ahila ainioas go to oollaga, ai lU naa 
aay navar gradnata 2roa high sdMOl« 

Tha BTaticool Aaimaiat of Stebatioaal Prograss aatiaatas 
that f«var thaa ona in foor of oar hig^i stitool jasiors can writs an 
adtquata, paraaaaiva lattar* Aad oaly half caa asnaga daciaals* 
fractions and parcantagaa* Aad haraly oaa ia thraa caa locata tha 
Civil War ia tha oorraet half-csatary* So aadara nation caa long 
afford to allow ao aany of ita aoaa aad daag^tara-to ww rga into 
adulthood ignorant and unakilM* Aia atatas quo ia a gnaraataa of 
aadiocrity* social dacay and national daeliaa* 

Education ia our aoat aadoring lagacy» vital to 
avarything that wa ara and caa baooaa. Aad coaa tha naxt oantnry — 
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just 10 ytar« my — what wiU «• bm? MUX m b% tbm cbUdrtn of 
tht enXigbttnatntr or its oxfhutm? 

^ * Six y«ir» agor tbm CoMittM on sxctUenc* In adocatlon 
issued its P««r£al rtport; ud yst todsfr ocr lutioo is still at 
risk* The «doc*tioc«l reform aovesent has dooe i«U in articulating 
its criticisss. toS now it is tiae to define goals, ttis is the 
tine for actioo* 

« 1 f ^ fsderal action in education to 

Congress Ust spring, inclndiag an increase in fending for Bead 
Start. The Sdoeatioeal Sscellence Act of 1989 iaelodes vays to 
f!f5«^#*^ •*5f°^x£f?ff*^ efforts, to recognise excellence, U£t the 
ntedy, foster aexibiUty and choice, and aeasore and revard 
S^JJ?""!?!;^ co^itted to these principles and I value 

your advice and idsas as we continue to refine the federal role. 

Soae offer a eoapletely different answer spend aore 
noney alone. And at the fiSrU levelt^ hi^TiSed ComSss^ 

SJ^ifL'**?^.* ?*iL* ^ funding fSlTwo^tby 

^f^fSS^Iw »t*te« nay also choose to ^>ead.aore* But to those 
who any that aouey alone is the answer, X sJ^^t there is w 
answer, if anything, hard e^^risnce teaches that we are siimly not 
^ tilL^'' ■ ^^J^ ^ •ducatioo. our focus sost no iSgSr be 

on resources, it aost be on results* 

. And this is only tho third tise in our 200 years as a 

* President has caUed a scasit with the governors. And 
\ve calltd you together becanse yon bear the aanstitationaX 
responsibility for education. And I didn't s*k you to such an 
historic occajioa aerely to beaoan what is wrong. Ve are here to 
I!^f!5^f*?K*°S together X to once again aake an Aatrican educaUon the 
best in the i«rld. (Applause*) • And let ae say to the governors 
5Si°JS«,^;I*!!f^*S*^ audien», these sessions have been inforaative 
and thoughtful and very useful to. ae. And Z appreciete the obvious 
extensive preparations that the governors have undertaken in tha days 
and weeks leading to this suaait.' <R)e governors have ei^jhasised 
to oe ^;,n««0'for national perforaanc^ goals and the iaportance of 
greater flexibility in the use.of federal funds, while accipting 
enhanced accountability for the results. 

^ ' ^ they«ve also stressed the high priority that helping 

prepare prea«±ool children should have in federal spending even in 
tioe of fiscal constraint* 

And finally, the governors have articulated eloquently 
the need to restructure our education systea. Too already are 
consulting with gtate legislators to better our schools. Our 
teachers already ere giving their heart and soul to their jobs. But 
we ve never before worked together — President and principal, 
governor and teacher — to achieve results in education. 

4 * social coapact begins today In CharlottesviUe, 
Virginia a co^act between parents, teachers^ principals, 
iJ«S'fi2^S22*?^; "M^ legislators, governors and the adainistration. 
our coapict is founded not on proaises, but on diallenges — each one 
a radical departure froa tradition. ^ 

A w>-. s ^ ^ *® define national goals in 

educatitm for the first tiaa. Froa this day forward, let us be an 
Aaerica of tougher standards, of higher goals and a land of bigger 
dreaas. (Applause* } 

^1 1.1. ^ national, not federal* that's why Z 

welcoae the initiatives of the Hational Governors Association, froa 
the Tine for fiesults report in 19B6, to the goal-setting project 
recently begun under the leadership of zowa's Terry Branstad, South 
Carolina's Carroll Csapbell, Washington's Booth Gardner, Bill ainton 
?Z •dalnlstratlott will work with you to build on 

the Hational Assessaent Prograa's f^rst state-by-stoto achievesent 
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rssolts. HQ tfiU work vitb ym to fdnnlats Mtiesal goals. Aod 
tbtn ift'rt going to cfa&Xlmg* mpcrintaodMits aod priaolpsls to SMt 
_ thest hi^htc goals • 

In ntunir X accapt toot challanga and wUX work with you 
to loosan tba grip of fadaral tastrictioos* Sow saoy graat idtaa* 
how amy grand and nobla axpariaanta, hava baan iapalad cm tha narrow 
spika of a fadaral diractiva? Qnaacaaaaxy raatjcictiai i« tha aaasy 
of tha bold. And bold action ia wbat wa aaad aoat of aU. 
(Applauaa*) 

X aak Coograaa to allow Waehingtoa to ba sora flaxibla by 
passing rafon lagislatioo. x ask yoo* in tuza» to aasa stata 
rastrictiona eo local bodias. And than iia'U jndga oer affocts not 
by our inttntionsr bot by our rasolts* 

it^iw^ So to gat rasttlts« wa aaad .national goals and aora 
flasibility froa fadsral and stata gowaxsMBt, to gat rastats« wa 
will naad a naw spirit of coapatition batwaan stodants, batwaan 
taachars and batwaan schools — a capott card for aU. And to gat 
rasults, wa will naad diacipliat* strtntnra and goals. 

And y«t X do not ooaanl a aalva nostalgia, soaa taaa 
adhtrenca to tha past. Bosiaass as oaoal is not ^tting ns whara wa 
naed to go. ^So whan hallowad tradition provas to ba boUov 
cenvtntionr than wa aust shattar tradition, .tha polls show ahat 
avcry PTA board aaabar alraady kaoas — tha Aaarieaa paopla are raady 
for radical raforas. «» anst not disi^iat th*a. (Applausa.) 



fiva araaa. 




For aysalf , X aawision traditioa*shattsring rafosa in 



First, X saa tha day i*aa arary stsadant ia Utarata. Bat 
litaracy sbonld aaan aora than tfaf *thraa is«* M anat ba a raading 
nation* Ita aoat grappla with tha bard-^aoiancas. And baeaosa 
aducation is aa apiritual as it is pra^eal, oor childran aoat know 
why Astricans diad at Bunkar Bill, at Gattyaburg and at Honta 
Cassino. And thay aoat do aora than Idaatify naaas on a anltipla 
choica guastion. Thay aoat oadaratand tha gonarosity of Andraw 
Carntgia and tha ganius o£ Alaxaadar Gr&haa BaU and tha haroiaa of 
Bosa Parks. 

Soaa yonngstars will natiirally taka Xoogac than othars. 
And soaa will naad aora study and axtra instrootioQ. Bnt wa should 
navar sand a stodant froa school to acfaool jnat bacanaa ba or aba has 
passad an arbitrary birthday. (Miplanaa.) 

Sacond, Z saa a day wbatt oor adooatiooal aystaa will ba 
unafraid of divaraity. Of oooraa, all aebools in a stata wiU ahara 
a cora curricoloa and ainiaua ataadasda of aehiavaatnt. tat tha 
aaans by which that oorriouloa U t»tght aad thoaa goala aat ahould 
ba as dlvaraa and variad as Aatrica itaalf • Lat thaa bland, in 
ayrifid ways, tha traditional aad tha aodata, tha huaan and tha 
tachnological. &at os giwa cor achoola aad our taachars tha fraadoa 
to do what thay do bast* 

Ch'ildran-also diffar in thair intarasts and laaming 
styles and capabilitiaa. And ao, third, Z soa tha day whan choica 
aaong schools will ba tha nora rathar than tha axcaption — 
(appUusa) — whan parants wiU ba fuU partnara in tha aducation of 
thair childran. 

Too aany parants hava coas to saa aducation aS a sarvica 
we can hand ovar to tba school boards, ia ao^ tha saaa way wa axpaot 
our citias to provida alactricity or waUr. Bnt adueatiea ia not a 
utility, not scaathing to ba dalagatad. Idooaaon U a way of lifa. 
And tducational rafora ia an urgtnt raspoASibility for avary parant, 
avary studant, avary coaaunity. And thoaa who do not advanca tba 
cauaa of aducation bindar it. Parants, stndants and profaaaional 
aducators auat ba accountabla to ooa aaothar aa a ccaaunity. 
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Bat to b« accooatable, «• m>A to Kaow jost bov aoeli 
progreM wt're making. So, foortb, i acm thm day whan wa uaa 
accurate aaaasamanta, carafoUy linkad to our adacatiooaX goals, ira 
need to first knov whare nt are. And thia aaans accapting tba bad 
news along with tba good: lit'va always massorad our prograss sgainst 

2r%?S2''J^^"\K^ ?"? ^^^^ oursalvas^S^rSi^" 
grad.ng cunra — ona that iaciudas tha othar melcr indtiatrial 
nation!. Upplauaa.) ^ w. 

accountabiUty also maans w^ most act on what wa 
discover. Weak performance in the classroom or the principal's 
?££iS5/Hit°L^!*'' ^ tolerated. But oaitber wiU indifference 
towards good educators. Society has ao greater benefactors than 

JS'^JS'^S'jS'flL"^ principals^ (lM?pUusa.) And so, let them 
have their day in tba son, get what tfaay deserve — gesarons praise 
and solid rewards. (J^pplaoaa.) 

'f'^ I •awatlcoal system that saver settles for 

the ainimom, in academics or in behavior* Decades of research bear 
out what the bast Uaehers already know — trtten standard and 
ri!S*!;^^!;^??t,*'?#5i2^' VIS^ batter- And this inclndas both 
Inl i2"fS!^J,2i'J^,*;^ J5?~Jfi"" needs and disablUtlas. 

But it most also include the stndent we too often forget, the average 
student. O^lauat.) hll ]roa guys with C's, I want to U^z it from 
you.^ (Applause.) For i do believe that with a little care and a 
littxe work ym can unleash within each of these so-called ordinary 
kids an extraordinary potential* , 

This same potential can bo found *ithin every 
disadvantged child, those from, troubled neighborhoods, children for 
whom our schools must ba a be^c^n of excellence, a sanctuary from 
violence, a aodal of good character, sound viaues, exemplary ethics. 
Let no child in America be forgotten or foraaken. (Jl^lause.) 

Soma of cur reforms and experiments are sure to come tm 
short. But for too many of our schools, ea^rimentation is 
preferable to the stattis quo, because the status guo could scarcely 
be worse. The worthy and the useful wiU win cut only if we give our 
schools the freedom that they need. 

And such freedom will not lead to a quick and easy 
solution. Xt*s the work of years* And we've taken such a lons-tera 
view in oar meetings over the last couple of days. 

WS'vo discussed the need for educational reform in terms 
of our national competitiveness — you heard Governor Baliles refer 
to that iust a minute ago. But X*m spre you agreo that there is more 
to learning than juat our trade balance or the graying of our work 
force I it is broader than the important, but narrow, oojuaoa of 
econoslcs and government. 

A scholar once wrote that great books are not Ufeless 
paper, but minds alive on the ahelves. And be observed that just as 
the touch of a botton on a stereo wiU fiU a rocn with music, so by 
Uking down one of these volumes and opening it,- one can call into 
range the voice of a man far distant In tima and naea and hear him 
speak, mind to mind, heart to heart. 

A« a nation, we can again bear these voices, feel this 
enchantaent — every time a parent reads a bedtime story to a sltepy 
child; every time a joung scholar turns to the great books. The day 
must come when every young American can know the life of the mind. 
(Applause.) 

I might say parenthetlcaUy that is nhy my wife, Barbara, 
for many years, has devoted a lot of her time to caking thia country 
more literate. (Applause.) wu««/ 

Zn essence, that is why we've gathered here at )!r. 
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j««£;rson«« ichcol. Bft i«3t m wm, bat look at tibat on* aan 
can do. Xffgins ifhat w« can do, if «- aor* tbaa 50 strong — are 
unltad by tbis graat caoao* So lat us draas* And lat as talk* And 
if netd b«» lat os argua* Bat in tha and, lat as walk tooatbar on a 
journey to aalightaimant, in tfaa footstapa of Thoaas Jaffarson* 

. ^ /.J**??^ dadicatioa. God blass 

you. And God blass tba Unltad SUtas of Anarica. (Applausa.) 

^ 12x28 ?.N* XDT 
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'AJeffersonian Compact' 



The Statement by the President 
and Governors 



Mr thttndofthteOucodon ccnftrmct 
but)^atth»Untvtnityof 

» m couTaty'itwtmontuutdwhat 
mty caUta "a Jtfftnonim compact to 

Jtfmrations to come." Dtclartni that "tht 
Umtfor rhetoric is pott," th^y issued this 
stojtment. 

The Prwldent and th« niOon't Covtniort 
Mrte thi 1 1 better eductted dtUeniy ii the 
h!?M i^c«»*»«dirowthtnd proipertty of 
the United SUtei. Education hcs hlstorkiUy 
been.«adthotJdr«niia,tsute 
rwpooslbUliyMdt local hmctto, which 
works best whenihere b also ttront paremaj 
Jnvohreinem hthe schools; And. as a nitJoo 
we must have taeduocted wort force, 
fwood to nooe. toorterto succsed In an 
In«wteCly ompetitlve «t>rid ecsnomy. 

EAicatlon has aJway, been Jrapoiuat, but 
never this lisponam because the stakes have 
aunted: Our competitors for cjcexxrtunUy 
» re also worktat to educate their poopjfc AS 
they continue to Improve; they make L*w 
ftiuirea movtaitaiiet We beUcve that the 
ttoe has coae; for the first tine to n^SL 
hlst(/ry. to estabSsh clear, national 
ps rformance gotlj, joals that will make us 
imtrnaUonallycocBpeUUve. 

ThePretkJentandtbenattoo'sGovemors 
have atreed at this summit: 

• to establish a process for settinz national 
educsuontoali; 

•toseek greater llexlbiHty and enhanced 
sccwatablUtytothe use of Federal 
resources to meet the Boalj; through both 
resuUtory and kjlslatlve chantes; 

• 10 undertake a major sute^-sute eff o it 
to restructure our education system; and 

• 10 report anouaUy on proffess in 
achlevlDf ourgoets. 

TWs sgreement rtprcaenu the first step to 
• joniHenn commlue«nt to reorient the 
etiucttion system iA to marshal wld«mjead 
ttJpport for the needed reforms. 

National Education 
^ Goals 

Ihe first step in restructurfnt our educa* 
tton system is to build a broa(H»sed consen* 
sus around a defined set of national education 
T^^-J^ Covenwrt Associatksn 

Task Force on Education wlU work with the 
«^il<Jent's desitnecs to recommend goals to 
the President and the nation's Governors; 

process to devttop the goals will Involve 
teachers, parents, k)cal school admlnlstra. 
tors, school board menbert. elected of f Iclats, 
business and Ubor communities, and the 
public at large. Ihe overriding objective is to 



devckp an amhtdous. realistie set of per- 
fbrraanee goals that reflect the views of ihoee 
with a stake to the perftrmanoe of our edDe*< 
tw systcsa. To suooeed we need a common 
undentandtog and a cMaaaa reissta. Na- 
tktaX goab wlR aDow ut to plan eflecthreiy, 
to set prlortUes. and to establtah clear Unet of 
accCTMcaNlHy and authority. Hieae goals 
«m lead to the deve k ymc nt of detailed 
strategies thit win aUow us to meet these ol>> 

'^Tbepraoess for estabUshkig iheee goals 
should be co ra pl e tgd and the g n a lf i nnxa e fJ 
toearlyllMi 

By periiormance we mean goals that wfO, If 
achieved, gnaramee that we are totenmlon* 
amy competitive, sncti as goals related to; 

• the readtoess cf children to nart •Cher') : 

• the perfonnanoe of studems on tatert^ 
tlonal achkvement tests, especially to math 

• the reductloa of the dnpoot rate and the 
I mp rove m ent of academic pcrfocrasace, 
espedalhr among atifsk ttndeou: 

aihe Aoctlonal Itteiacy of adult Amer* 
leans; 

a t he levri of tr atetog necessary to guarsn- 
tee a oompetlttve wortf orte; 

• the supply of qoaHfled teachers and u;^ 
to-date technology; and 

•the eratiUshmesc of stfe, djadpHned, 
and drpgrfree schools; 

The Federal-State 
Partnership 

Flexibility anti Accountability 

The President and the Govenors are com< 
raitted to achieving the maxlmom return 
possible from our Investments to the natioa's 
education system. Ve detioe maxtmmn re- 
turn as the follonrlog: slgntflcant and sos> 
talned educatlooal Improvement for aa chU* 
drea Nothtog less will meet the nation's 
needs for a strong, comPetlthre work force; 
nothing Jess will meet our chUdrent needs 
for suocessftd cillzemCiip and economic op* 
portuBtty. 

Federal fund;; which represent only a 
small part of total edttcatka spendiRg.aredl- 
rected particularly toward serrtceM for 
youag people most at risk. Federal Uws and 
regulstlons control where and fx whom 
Slates and localitie* spend this money. State 
and kcU laws and rfgualtlons control what 
Is taught, and how. for all students. 

At present, neither Federal nor state and 
local taws and regulations focus sufflckntly 
on results, cr on real educatkxul improve 
ment for all children. Federal and state exee* 
litres need authority to waive sutmory and 
regulatory provisions in return fx greater 
accountabiilty for results. 



The Presiiettt aad the Governors 
agreed; 

• to csaratne Fedtnl regulations uad* 
cnrrcnt law and to move to die direction 
greater flezttiUity; 

• to take paraDel steps to each sute wi 
respect to state Uws and admlnistratl 
rules; 

•to submh legislation to Congress eat 
next year that would provide :ute and lot 
redpients greater fleHbtUty in the use 
Federal funds, to ream for firm comn- 
meets to tmprmd levels of education a. 
sUUtratolng. 

' Tbft President aad the Governors ha> 
agreed to estabUsb a working group of Cc 
emora and the Preaidnt's Oslgnees to be( 
work Immedlatdy 10 aooompUsn these usk 

We know that other vokes ixed to be hea 
to this dlscusstoa — veicea of educa tors, pa 
cnts. and those whOM primary Interest is tr 
proteotkxa of the disadvantaged, micoriti< 
and the han di eap pedL We need to work wi 
the Congress. The procteses we will set > 
Imraediiieiy foDovtag tUa conference » 
tevoTvv aQ pcittts. 

The urgent need (or tlexlblUty in tising Fe 
eral tWs can best be mustrated by a f cw e 

First, the Federal Vocational Educau 
Act, which mandates spedflcset-asldesth 
often result to IndhridHal awards that are t 
small to be meantojfol and that prohibit 1 
money tram betag spent to achieve lis p« 
pose. One state reponed being required to ( 
vide S3OO;00O to aid aawag far too many cat 
ginles and set>asldea 

Secsndt shEilerly. ib9 Chapter ! progn 
requires that eq ul pice n t purchased to p. 
vUe remedUl education sevices cannot ' 
used fx neo-Chapter I tastttutlons In are 
• iueh as aduH edncaaat Several tutes % 
puct that targe tanSbers of computers p«> 
diised by Federal ftsds are idle at Rit 
whUe adult education classes that need th( 
either ^ wItteucoriM scarce tax dollars 
buy other eQulpmcnL 

Thtrd. the rrquircmeota that children w 
benefit from Federal funds fx compenuto ' 
and specUl education be taught separau 
often undermtoes their achievement Va 
era that permit these studenu to return 
rer^lv classes end raoehv extra help ha\ 
produced la r ge k KTc a ses to their test tcon 
Ihls optkn sbouki be available for all scN 
districts. 

These oemmttmtnts are historic tteps ' 
ward ensuring that young people with i 
greatest needs reccivs the best our xho 
and trainlag programs can give theni. « 
that all chiklren reach their highest educ 
tional potential In a phrase, we want tos« 
red tape fx results; 
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Federal Government't 
FiiundalRole 

SUte sad local KOYenuocnu prorldt CDore 
Chit 90 pe r c tni of eductUon foadkig. They 
tiaaia contlzaw to bear that Uoo'!t abare ol 
tbe load. ITm Fedcr:! noaodal rok b Umttffl 
•ad hu even deChntO, bat It U stlU la^or* 
taafniatrobta: 

«to proraoca naUoQtl educaika eqofej by 
helping our poor chUdren get off to a food 
ftart in KtotA, sMag dtsadraaUfed apd 
handicapped ehUdrta axtra help to antn 
them bi tbdr tcfaool veari, cowrtag aoceasl- 
bUlty to a GoUeft fAratkw. and pnpartag 
thewotUorceforjoba: 

• and aaoood, to pnvlda naeard) aad 
developnieQt for prograaD* diat «ctk. anod 
isf onnatlOD oa tba real par^«fmaoa ti m* 
dcDU, aciiooU, and atatea, and autataaot to 
repUcaUog nicc«ssful atatt and local taMa' 
tivea all acroaa CM United Stataa, 

We undamand the llmUa tamaed oe new 
ipendla g by th e Foderal deflett and the 
budget procesa. However, wo urge tbat prt* 
ocity for any funher finding lacreaaaa b« 
glvoi to prepare young ciUldren to ncceed to 
KbooL This is coosistem with tba Pre«ldeM*t 
recoauBcndatloo for aa tncreaaa la the ono 
ber of children acnred by Head Stan k thU 
real's biidgtL U wt art ever to derelop a 
system that ensures tbat cor cUUrcn art 
healthy and succeed la school, the Federal 
Govemmem wUl have to play a leading rote. 

Further, we urge that tot congress uot Im* 
leae new Federal mandatet that are tart 
lated to children, bat that reqdre stataa to 
spend sute tax money that coold otherwise 
gOtoeducatlocL 

Commitment tO' 
Restructuring 

Virtually every sute has subsaatlally in* 
creased hs investment In educadon, la> 
creased standards and Improved leaning. 
Real gains have occurred. However, we still 
have a long way to ga Wa raus; male dra- 
miilc improvtmems In our educaucn sys* 
tern. This cannoc be done without a genokw. 
natlonAl, Upartisan commitment to excel' 
lence and without a willingness to dnjnau< 
calty alter our system of educatioB. 

ITie President and the nation's Comnors 
agre«that lignlflcant steps roast be taken to 
restniaure education in all states. Wa share 
the view that simply more of the samt wtu 
noc achieve the r^u we need. Wa most find 
ways to deploy tha resources we commit to 
education more effectively. A slmbar pro- 
cess hss been go<ng on in American m&nu* 
faouring industry over ths last decade wuh 
astonish^ results: an increase in prodjo* 
tivity of nearty 4 percent a year. 

There are many promising new ideas and 
strategies for rtstrvcturing educaUoB. Hxse 
include greater choice fbr parems axd stu* 
dents, greater authority and accniotabUity 
for teachers and priAdpsts. alternative veri- 
ficatlon programs for teachers, and pro- 
grams that lystenutlcally reward excel- 
knee and performance. Most successful re- 
structuring efforts seem to haw ceruin 
common characteristics: 



•a lysteai d accountabaity ttiat focaae* 
on resuUi; rather than en cctoptlence wkh 
rules and rtgtdatlons! 

• decentraUmlon of authority and deci* 
skn-rei&iag rtsponstbiUty to the school sits; 
so that edacattjrs are erapowcrcd to detct^ 
mine the means for achieving the goals and 
to be beU accounuUe for accompUiUng 
them; 

• a rigorous program of tatstrwtloR de- 
signed to cmcre that every chUd can ac^i^x 
the knowledge and atllls required In SB cco- 
mooy in which our dtlzens must be AVy to 
think foraltvlog: 

• an cteatln system that deveiopa first- 
rata teacken and createa a prof csskMl en- 
vironmcoi tbat provfdca real reward! fix 
success wtb smdenti^ real eonset^xnce* for 
fallurt. «tf tha tools and riexibUUy reqa^red 
togetthe)obdone;and 

•acthe, saitatoed parntal and borioess 
commusliytuTOlveiuent. 

RestrucmriDg efforu are now under way 
In many statea. The nation's Governors an 
commuted to a major rcstiucturtag ctaoct la 
every state. Ihs Governors win ghc tMs rask 
high priority and win rrport en tSufr 
progress la ooe year. 

Assuring Accountability 

As ekocd dtk: executive*, w* to b« 
held accomalUe f X pro;^vss in mectfc* tha 
new nadoBsl goals and we expect to bc3d 
others ■coouotable as we!L 

When goals are set and strategies fbr 
adsievtag ibem are adop'ed, we must cctst''' 
Ush dear measures of performance and then 
issue aa nal Report Car£3 on the progrea of 
students, schools, the states, and the RJend 
CovemmesL / 

Over dte last few days we have bnably 
walked la the footsteps of Thomu 4 <f3e(«a * 
We have started down a promising psCL We 
have entered into a compact a Je!feno*. 
ntkn coopfict to ealightm our chUdrcc and 
thechlldm of generates to cctpK. 

The time for rhetoric U past; the tfane for 
perfor ms aoefancw. * 
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CAVAZOS HOPES TO STIR UP 
STACWAMT EDUCATIOW WATERS 

Everyone fron lawnakera Co pcrencs 
should be worried about Che nacion*a 
languishing education aysceo, Educa- 
tion Secretary Lauro Cavaros said 
yesterday as he released a report 
showing linited achievement gains in 
the last year. 

"XnT.l ."T"'' ^^"^ "agnation and deaand an excellent education for .11 our 
"In .h'rr ••""r/ ""Veiling the Education Depart«ent's sixth annual 

wall chart. We oust atir up the education waters in America." 

Cavaros said the icix of statistics pulled together for the Wall chart^-includ- 
inLdJU^lfn^r^^i ^T^""* ' fi"duation rates, teacher salaries and education 

spending— portray education perforoance that Is "merely average." 

"We are standing still, and the problem is that it's been this way for three 
years in a row," Cavacos said. 

Some Good Si^ns The secretary said there are soae encouraging signs in 

the walX chart; more students are taking college entrance exams» and minor- 
ities test scores are improving, for example, m addition, the gap between 
minority i«d nonainority students closed in from 1978-1988 as blick students 
gained 21 points on the verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Tesc tSAT) 
and 30 points on the math section. 

But other indicar^^rs show losses. 

The nation's g"duaclon rate slipped from 71.5 percent in 1986 to 7U1 percent 
in 1987. In 1988, Che average SAT score declined two points, falling to 904 of 
a possible 1 600. Average scores fell in 14 of the 22 states that adainister 
the SAT, ED four.d. 

Ahd, while the average American College Testing program score improved a tenth 
of point to 18.8 out of a poasible 36, the average score declined in 11 of the 
^8 states that use the exam. 

"Our biggest stumbling block, to_imp roving education is that the nation gti ll 

nasn't recognitea that we have an educational deficit ." Cavagoa sal>* «c m ^ 

I Washington, D.C., news conference. ^t bothers me, frankly, that we'll get a 
I — (more) ' 
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CAVAZOS HOPES TO STIR UP STAGNANT EDUCATION WATERS (ConcQ 

lot of oedla accenclon on chls coday, buc chen everyone will aay, •Ho-hua, 
we've still got sose education pcoblema,' and they'll forget about it, Theae ^ 
Issues should be dlscuesed on a local Igvel every day, and parents shoufd miT 
Scftooi^anQ asK How they're doing on theae Indicators." 

C&vazo8 said parents csust becoae nore Involved and hold schools accountable for 
the education children receive. 

He suggested that* parents go to achools nore, consult with teachers about what 
their children are studying and reinforce their children's learning at hone by 
helping with honevork, "There hasn't been enough dcaand at the local level 
that our education systco laprove," Cavazos said. 

In addition, the secretary challenged statea and local dlatrlcts to set their 
ovm "education loproveoent targets," He said he would like to see atatca try 
to rlvsl Minnesota's 90 percent graduation rate, halve the nunber of children 
who fall grades And raise the nation's science and nath knowledge. 

The secretary said President Bush's education fhltlstlves — Including additional 
ooney for tsagnet schools and alternative certification— nlrror his goals for 
states, districts. Individual schools and parents (ED, April 6), 

Not Rcforo Indlctoent While a nuober of education reforos have been en- 

acted, Charles Kolb, deputy undersecretary of planning, budget and evaluation, 
said the wall chart should not be s«ien as an indictment of thea. 

As of ED's latest count, 23 states test students* coapetence before graduation, 
12 states base grade proootlon on achleveoent testing, 44 states require new 
teachers to pass certification exaos and 38 states offer alternative teacher 
certification prograos, 

"It's too early to say in oany of these cases that school reforos are not 
working," Kolb said, "Hoet of these effortc are Just getting started," 

Better Coaparlsons Needed Several educators expressed concern yesterday 

about the cooparablllty of ED's statistics. Jay Goldoan, spokesoan for the 
Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO), aald In an Interview that 
better oeasures arc needed, "Right now, you shouldn't use the wall chart to 
coopare states' dropout rates because , they don't define drooouta In the sage 
wa^" he said, adding that CCSSO wlll^ush for a standard definition (ED, 
March 20), 

Ted Sanders, ED's new undersecretary and fcroer CCSSO president, aald In «n 
Interview that the wall chart "Is the best we can do right new. If we wait 
until we have perfect Inforaatlon to act, we'll be waiting forever. We have to 
use the data available to us when we have to aake decisions ;i8 laportant as 
decisions about education," 

Cavazos acknowledged that the wall chart does not paint the nation's entire 
education picture, but International achleveoent teats and other national 
reports back up the chart's findings, 

Kolb said ED still plant to uae the wall chart as the baala for a cooprehenalve 
report to the prealdent on the atate of education, but no date has been aet for 
Ita release (ED,> Jan, 19), — Jane McQueen 
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TmTA\rtv.TiwhhT 



Chester E, Finnjr, 



Norms for the Nation's Schools 



la Its tMttiti isij ttpxx. 'A Sm*m k RtsL' 
6e Kituui CoRNmartrt ca E<c<fnce M Cducauyt 
tia4(oncb«B«tuk« h vutcd j («rrn: op^onwir 

«ji ihe ^iMi pfWcriW the "n*w tm.V » 
fttort iknbcf «■ reirt ituJy txh core 
K^dftnc wCycct ((|. <our of C<>sb\ chrte of 

To be i(tf e. lSis wu a r*(*y ^MiuM it Che tu« 
tuievA 3S loo! cnvrdl c( th« cumcuSura' hu 
l«T{ bets ou the ptmer }>abM<t&« «{ Aneri' 
C3fl t^iiica. a<A cwjmsjoo chJK [he wroftX 
«z»l>/l I: IS yoi^ t<i speivj }vvt ttairtf a 
•a riJiwJofa bbeW "mahenuuct" jr« not torn 
n«rt mjth. yM »twJy «i Cwftfcticvrt rfur flot 
rxih Ytty *el vah whj: youTi Cridyoa aort to 
Atdxu. Slow leameri piu^r mc4 kxt(er to rcxh 
aitf circft levet <d mtebctu)) attutraeit For no- 
bi^V ^ > wnifocn cai^ilia «{ Vat Une'' coosti* 
tu(e a ittti^ nom. 

T^e euA reason tor bmenuit the eotnnsMM't 
(hoce tKActnurVs. ho«rever, is (hat a aa era of 
ktM utRjAv^ «Mcm( 4) e^atioo rticnn. USy^ 
ini courk( (rr&ts dxta t (cH vi wbat wt most watu 
CO iso*" biMT wel Otf tMlrefi are xqutfVtf Che 
slA thu ther wiS CO ttdnat tUmete aduRt 

"/« education, we have lots 
of tests, but we don't really 
have any norms, . . . Hence 
we have no clear sense of 
the result we seek from 
school reform efforts'' 

and Che kMwM^ thx tfce ruttia nee^ for chem to 
I x^e it « ts to be secure, wr? £0*^(^4 and 

prodiAlive 

; Wed) hare some rdiaUe evidence about leanuAS 
levels br the coufiry as a wtwie. Llwks (0 20 yvwt 
of 4ata fna c^e Nat^Ml AsKSSmeM of £duCaCioiuI 
I FlroKresi.VVeiu)Ow,txexam^, that }uA 5 percent 
I of Itih-r^rs can WixmluSy read ccBefe-lcvri 
I (uterul, that onfy ( percent cm hanSe simple 
I aljetfa tfi that im'l one n thre« c» place the 
I Cn J VVif n the correct hatf ccrtcury, 

Tht ;t teveaSnC W^rnutioa. But < lufen from 
I two kiurvonu^ss <4 a not ava^Ue fee the states. 
I babies and <^^vkjiut tchoob that are the pobcy 
J ieA^^ urtKs of AmeTKjn education. Moee 
I httiatof^itf. HAC? dot'sa't Cr9 us whai is food 
I eaouth. (low ruAy Hth ^aders thodJ be aUe to 
I soivt muAtit^p otSa pfoKems? To knov when the 
I New Deil ocArred* As a sociefy, we're not sq««« 
I •ash about »«tt^<)| tm>mi fv what ninnduab 
I ihoiA) wn((^ how tc$t>k moner they inutt earn n 
lordef not CO te fudftd "anpoverBhrf ifld how 
I nuck cholesterol is okay n thetr Uooi. Once there 
a cociv we can cakUate how nufty people nctt It 
d set whethef we'n pnptmt ce tod[iS(b)j(- 



want to knonr, yty. Kow the peciile vf >Mt h t^arobna 
con^^ thoM n Arouns, or MtfwMUe w«h 

In cducatKM, we kave lots o( tetts. tut we doalt 
rtaly have aoy norms. We can tea y«M whether 
you're above averate but not whether tbJt averate 
IS when it o«n(ht to be. Hence we have no dear 
seaie of the rtx* we seek from tc^Mi retorm 
eforts. 

Ladunt outcome tpec^ica(«ns, we ean p on 
fcrtver restAtctenftt Kt»o(s. rtvtsr^ the cumo 
kn and altenrt teacher c6xatnn proifrares wKh> 
out any confiJencc that wel b^far happier with 
wtot emerxes tcoiortow. It's UcC^ vklwtor that's 
wiciear about its product." former cwiwvsMoner of 
cdOcatM Entest L IVjyef sarI to the U<isres> 
KowidtaUe n June. 'and thus <s hopc<es»Iy contused 
abiXtqua&tycoixroL' 

Hoytr proposed thai there come Mo berg a 
MtMwide cwnodum and a 'National Covncl on 
CAjcatnn Trends' to report on s^ImoI periornunce 
w-4 rathe norm eflnbeddedn that cwTXTAmik 
was echoed hy teacher moQ cNcf Aiben Shdnker and 
AxIcsftsJsCoY.BJCSnton. 

Not lun| a^x « «oujd have been rarJk heresy for a 
RepiMcan to concur, but I they hutaay 
The coosetvatm ijorenwrt cf Mjfpfrt 
Thatcher has reached the tsme aMduauv 3 
nxxMri core curx-Jum is now brtr^ muSed 
throu^Nut wtut has bevn the hifif dKentraiia.^ 
silxxl system of Cfttni and Waies losethrr wKh an 
assessment scheme to track student pertoctnance. 

b Uncan. the mw cmoim and tcndv ds ^e 
mmditoty That accroach Knot torus, (n the Unt<^i 
Stares, the nonm OoM be there tor the amt—mi 
pupf assessment dm for the viewtnt-tut not obtcf 
lory (rtaAycasctheconnjtucionalsoveceTpityof the 
SO states n Ou dsman means that they can teach 
whatever they Utc Why. then, p t» tj< bother of 
dev»nt such noma? 

■ tf t the tcniM (haf s at rttV. not just OUahonu or 
PefnsyKana. b's the whole couuy thM is cunpetrg 
wxh Karea. Cemwiy and Japan. 

■ The popdatjon is more n«bde aS C« tm (t u 
s«portant to he able to shift from the ItMnh ^ade n 
HuTford to (he fifth p»k V) Sm Dtefo, or Cron ttfi 
school n Denver to coOrje n Oua^ without bciiV 
one's educuiooat beaitts. 

■ YourcMers throu|hout the tard already team marty 
of the tatne tStti, But what ti*/tc jearrwt 
reveiianTy food (or them. It comes from television, 
movtes. popiiv music; fast bid chM; naboail news> 
pipers 3ni m»ga£nes mi electronic convruiotuns 
systefRi. We alreadf tuve the rudinents of a natun> 
wide cwtxVwn. Why not (um < «<co ui« we Ue* 

■ There s mountrg reivptiwy d the ImI to (Mapt 
t}n way tJbwtve the flurry, n pRiert years, of 
sutxested naiwul cumLUi. t-'omw txJ*atx«i Stwre- 
tut WAvn J Bemttt prwntifatol hu Jmtt NUk- 
son" cuTVuJun The Amerv^i Atfa\Kwo kr the 
^Aanccfflcnt of Sixnce has Ue<y Jone the ixne tM 
lAKhanJioence LAewisethe llrASryconmsMonaa 
history n the tcfuuiiw They are nL< a9oi«. 

■ in eOjcatiA »«'re ceflntc better at Astg^gmiSwyi 
the lUtmvl ifom the laktji. VU SJMnA Cwmurs 
AmtKJon -Ml the uwc4 of Ctwt btjte bctui 
OScers. for example, have Uxn tt*Av«tg that < is 
pGttbic to MMjcr iiiY«Htf*».VM Mlui icfom 




strate;fes without \n)hKt^gR<dRvrn m*ilicct. reyvr 
UCfonsuesutwKirs. 

'\merv3.' fSuftt tuU the «uhered Cnu bit 
moKh. movri n fits and <U<ts toward * iwuwl 
vtew of eduocion.' Stl mtun are the norms and 
sUmdirds. 

Vhete shojd tSe^ ome ftom? The motif tsa 
niay M«d td be nvemed, but one startnf pliie t-xii 
he Che cOmtjon 'uwnf mcvtev l'us |YrUi!M 
Ou>h arki the (owemors wi hoU n SeptcfnUf The 
Natmd Cuvcnwrs Asucuom c«id t;ie thM d> 
(kcctiy, persuai^i^ a jpw^ of its mentri* tv ixt 
thetmeNes n a f ouns vntd they can itnx wn a dr^R. 
i*kenunvfy sonie of the draf(ai{ cotiu isiirrtJc 
en by the NA£J' fjverrijrtg botfd. a SOferm wMiy 
lay p»v* that already hu (but hasn't acttO Mpw) 
statutory tt^fuwhitf to identiy ':ap{)rr9nxe 
acNevviiwnt garfS* ior the various sUtjrcts mi jcrade 
levels sp.v«wd by the atiessmtnt prcKram <h4 (te 
task of spAVjvg the ends of ediocun VxU^t be 
turned over 10 the pro(e»iauls'-thou]|^(hr- (•vrtit- 
er wth pareMs. shndd haw swrepmg authmtv uvrr 
the RKans to thobe mis. Ne«her shOuU t ««• <r*nti 
ed to Cor^esi or the ttK^iHtM «n«T> <4 o>e 
CKtunv tyarntk 

Ihe ojuUff w* sorely n«0 to sev a — <»4 
Of three— betore « can iniw *»h<ther < rrjflv w*u 
natjonwide AkJcatMn nomts and a core t*jr*xiik«n to 
accom^-ny them Mj itme u that were >i>*<<ry 
thrm. in fact, f Oak we had a pretty »»t j%n^<i: m 

ttlutaUoH. isa Vamltrtitt Umttrsiltprutrtttr 
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The Time Has Come 



School Reform: 
Completing the Course 



The most urgent task this generation confronts is the rebuild- 
itig of the nation's schools. That's the message .Carnegie 
Foundation President Boyer brought to a presidential candi- 
date's torum held last September in Chapel Hill, N.C. His 
remarks are reprinted here. 



By Ernest L. Boyer 



IT HAS BEEN four and one-half years 
since the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education declared: "If an 
unfriendly foreign power had attempted 
to im;.ose on America the mediocre edu- 
cational performance that exists today, 
wc might well have viewed it as an act 
of war." 

Since that hyperbole hit the head- 
lines, t'lis nation has engaged in the 
most serious and sustained bipartisan 
drive for school renewal in our history. 
Thanks to governors, educators, and leg- 
islative leaders, education has been at 
the top of the national agenda, and I 
applaud the remarkable progress that 
we've made. 

But with all our achievements, which 
are truly great, Tm convinced the dme 

Ernest L. Boyer is president. The Camegic 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Washington, D.C. 



has come to move to a still more sub- 
standve agenda. I'd like to apply a four- 
part test of quality against which the 
reform movement, ultimately, must be 
measured. The four back-io-toics ques* 
dons we now confront are: 

• Can we attract and hold outstanding 
teachers? 

• Can we agree on the content to be 
taught? 

• Can we effectively evaluate the stu* 
dents? 

• Can we serve all children, not just the 
most advantaged? 

The Teachers 

The quality of educadon in this coun- 
try can be no greater than the dignity wc 
assign to leaching and, since 1983, 
Americans have begun to view teachers 
as part of the solution, not the problem. 
During the past four years, teacher train- 
ing has improved, cenificadon has been 
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tightened, national tear*ier organizations 
have constructively modified their 
stance, teacher salares have gone up at 
twice the inflau'on rate. And on these 
points the reform movement deserves 
high marks— a solid B+, even A, per- 
haps. 

But here a word of caution. 

I am concemed that, even with sub- 
stantial gains, the profession of teaching 
in the United States will remain imper- 
iled — not because salaries or crederiiial- 
ing standards aie too low — but because 
day-to-day conditions in the schools 
leave many teachers more responsible, 
but less empowered. 

At the Carnegie Foundation we've 
just surveyed thousands of teachers from 
coast to coast We discovered; 

• Nearly one-third say they have no 
role in shaping the curriculum they 
are asked to teach. 

• More than 50 percent do not partici- 
pate in plaiining ihdr own inservice 
education programs. 

• Seventy percent are not asked to help 
shape retention policies at their 
school. 

• And more than 60 percent are not 
involved in deciding which students 
will be "tracked" into special classes. 
And then we wonder why many of 

our most gifted students do not go into 
teaching! 

There are poor teachers in the 
schools. And for the reform movement 
to succeed, the teaching profession must 
be much more vigorous in monitoring 
itself. This nation simply cannot tolerate 
mediocrity in the classroom. 

But it's also true that no profession is 
made healthy by focusing only on what's 
bad, or by relentlessly diminishing the 
stalus of those who do the work. Indeed, 
if the reform movement is to succeed we 
must move beyond the regulations and 

62 



focus more on teacher recognition. 

I find it ironic that while industry 
now talks about involving plant workers 
in decisions, the school reform move- 
ment risks moving in just the opposite 
direction. Perhaps it's here that wc can 
borrow something from the Japanese. In 
Japan, parents are intensely supportive 
of the schools and, in that culture, the 
term sen$ei — teacher— is a title of great 
honor. 



The quality of education in 
this country can be no greater 
than the dignity we assign to 
teaching . . . 



I applaud the careei;.Iadders and mas- 
ter teacher ranks rccemly introduced in 
several states. I applaud the fellowships, 
awards, and special tributes being given 
to outstanding teachers. However, let's 
also have, at every school, a teacher 
excellence fund, a teacher travel fund, a 
lop*quality program of inservice educa- 
tion. And let's have effective principals 
who work with "teacher teams," and 
let's grant more autonomy to the local 
school. 

But we need federal leadership as 
well. 

Almost 30 years ago, in response to 
Sputnik, President Dwighi Eisenhower 
proposed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, a federally funded teacher pro- 
gram that sent a powerful signal to the 
nation. 

What I now propose is a 1988 version 
of Eisenhower's NDEA, a new legisla- 
tive package— called perhaps the 
Teacher Excellence Act— that would, 
among other things, establish teacher 
insu'tutes in every region of the country 
and provide fellowships to thousands of 
teachers from all 50*states, allowing 
them to spend time in libraries, in 
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laboratories, and with other teach- 
ers— the simple things that college pro- 
fessors take for granted. 

The Act could well include a distin- 
guished teaching fellows program in 
which master teachers in each state 
would spend a year moving torn school 
to school, holding seminars with col- 
leagues. The Teacher Excellence Act 
should also greatly expand the Carl D. 
Perkins scholarships G^ublic Law 98- 
558) that give awards to top college stu- 
dents who agree to teach in public 
schools. We recruit young Americans for 
service overseas. Why not also encour- 
age them to teach the rural poor and the 
disadvantaged in our inner cities? 

And why not fund summer insdtutes 
on teaching for gifted high school stu- 
dents who plaxi to en ter the profession? 

Martin Luther King declared that, 
"Everybody can be great because every- 
body can serve,** And Vm convinced 
that the young peq)le of this nau'on are 
more than ready to be inspired by a larg- 
er vision. Indeed » the next president 
should make teacher excellence a 
national crusade, and be more concerned 
about getting outstanding teachers into 
classrooms than getting weapons into 
space. 

Only then will the future of this 
nation be secure. 

The Cofiienl To Be Taught 

No amount of reassuring rhetoric can 
conceal the fact that, in most schools, 
the K through 12 curriculum is still a 
Rube Goldberg arrangement that 2acks 
both quality and coherence. During the 
past four years, we've added more 
Camegie units to the ftquiiemenls for 
graduadon — ^and that's a plus— but what 
we've failed to ask is: Whtat's behind the 
labels? We say "science." but what sci- 
ence should be studied History, yes. 



But which history? We require English, 
but "English" can mean anything &om 
Shakespeare to basic gramman 

Surely, the school curriculum must be 
something more than the minimalism 
that exists today, something more than 
the fragments of informadon, the dis- 
connected courses. But where do we 
begin? 

Literacy comes first On this point, 
everyone agrees., But what we can't 
agree upon, it seems, is the level of liter- 
acy to be accomplished. Will we settle 
for the simple vocabulary and word 
matching tests now required, even at the 
college level? Is tfus what it means to be 
linguistically proficient? 



There are poor teachers in 
the schools. And for the 
reform movement *o succeed, 
the teaching prefer oion must 
be much more vigorous in 
monitoring itself This nation 
simply c<x,:not tolerate 
mediocrity in the classroom. 



Recently, the Nau'onal Assessment of 
Educational Progress reported that most 
yoiing adults in the United States are lit- 
erate by UNESCO standards— they can 
read words in passages appropriate to 
their ag^;. However, the report also 
revealed that more Chan 40 percent of 
those surveyed had trouble drawing 
meaning from the message. There was 
word recogniuon, but not sufficient 
insight or understanding. 

Literacy, if it means anything at all, 
means teaching students to think criti- 
cally, listen wit> discernment, and com- 
municate with power and precision. And 
this process must begin the first day of 
school. 
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I propose that every district organize 
what might be called The Basic School, 
with priority on language. From the very 
flrsi, children in this school— one that 
resembles kindergarten through grade 
four— would be spealcing, writing, read- 
ing, listening to stories, talking about 
words, building a rich vocabulary, creat- 
ing a climate the foreign language peo- 
ple like to call "the saturation method." 
The goal would be to ensure that every 
child becomes proficient in the use of 
English. 

Let's also give priority to writing in 
all the grades, since it's through clear 
writing that clear thinking can be taught 

And, I propose that every high school 
senior, as a requirement for graduation, 
be asked to write a paper on a conse- 
quential topic. If, after 12 years of for- 
mal schooling, students cannot express 
themselves with clarity and coherence, 
cannot integrate ideas or state with 
cogency their conclusions, then we 
should close the school doors and start 
again. 

But literacy, at its highest level, 
means something mere. It means teach- 
ing students that language is a sacred 
trust 

We hear a lot of talk these days about 
instillirig values in the schools. Frankly, 
I'm not sure this can be accomplished 
with a separate course in morality or 
ethics. I am convinced, however, that 
values are sustained by the honesty of 
our own words and by the confidence 
we have in the words of others. 

In morality, there is no place for 
"plausible deniability" and, if the Iran 
hearings taught us anything at all, they 
taught us that good communication 
means, not just clarity, but integrity as 
well. 

The school curriculum also should 
embrace cultural literacy, to use H.D. 



Hirsch's helpful formulation. Students 
need to know about our western her- 
itage, our institutions, literature, geogra- 
phy, and the arts. And they also must 
become familiar with languages and cul- 
tures other than our own. 

During our research on the American 
high school, we discovered that only two 
states require students to complete a 
course in non 7*c5ieui £?::dics. And two 
years ago, in a survey of 5,000 under- 
graduates, we learned that more than 30 
percent of today's college students said 
they had "nothing in common" with 
people in underdeveloped countries. Is 
this acceptable in a worid that is politi- 
cally, economically, and environmental- 
ly connected? 

Literacy, if it means anything 
at all, means teaching 
students to think critically, 
listen with discernment, and 
communicate with power and 
precision. 



We live, today, in a global village 
that's ecologically imperiled: The pro- 
tective ozone layer is endangered. Our 
shorelines* are becoming polluted. The 
tropical rain forests are being depleted at 
the rate of 100,000 square kilometers 
every year. 

And yet, for far too many students, 
their knowledge of nature and its 
resources goes about as far as the refrig- 
erator door, the VCR knob, and the light 
switch on the wall. I'm suggesting that 
to be a responsible citizen in the twenty- 
first century means becoming literate in 
science and understanding our connec* 
tions, and respon<^ibilities, to the natural 
worid. 

But isn't it a bit ironic that nearly five 
years after the National Commission 
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^ said, **Jht nation is at risk," we're still 
talking about what students do not 
know! jlsn't it time for master teachers 
and research scholars to come togeth- 
er — in; a kind of peacetime Manhattan 
Project on the school curriculum — to 
design, for optional state use, courses of 
study in language, in history, in science, 
and propose ways to link the content of 
schooling to the lealities of life? 

More than 40 years ago, Mark Van 
Dorcniwrote that, "The connectedness of 
thingsjis what the educator contemplates 
to the; limit of his capacity." He con- 
cludes^ by saying that, "The student who 
can begin early in life to think of things 
as connected ... has begun the life of 
learning." 

In jheend we need content, with con- 
nections. 

Evaluating the Results 

oA this point, the reform movement 
deseryes a barely passing grade. 

The taxpayers of the United States 
cannot be expected to invest $130 bil- 
lion every year in public educadon with- 
out hard evidence that their investment 
is pairing off. And yet, with all the talk 
about school renewal, we are sdll con- 
fused about how best to measure the 
results. 

Part of the problem is that, in 
America, we want local school control, 
we want national results, and we're 
ambivalent about how to reconcile the 
iwo.j 

But it's also mie that, for years, many 
educators have been playing blind man's 
bluff. They've cridcized public efforts to 
measure school performance while fail- 
ing to develop yardsticks of their own. 
Doubly disuessing is the fact that the 
standardized tests now available often 
measure that which mauers leasL 

There are excepdons, to be sure. The 
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Iowa tests have provided a baseline of 
student achievement for many years. 
And the ^National Assessment of 
Educational Progress holds great 
promise. 

Some of the most useful work is 
being done by Howard Gardner, who, in 
his insightful book. Frames of Mind, 
reminds us that beyond verbal intelli- 
gence, there is mathematical, social, 
intuitive, and aesthetic intelligence as 
well, and that the instruments we use in 
school should expand the child's potcn- 
u'al, not restrict it. 

What we need today is a comprehen- 
sive program of assessment, one that 
includes: 

• First, the measuring of language, 
mathematics, and computing 
skills — to verify thai young children 
have mastered the basic tools of 
learning. 

• Second, a cluster of general educa- 
U'on examinations at the high school 
level — to measure knowledge in such 
areas as science, civics, literature, his- 
tory, and geography. 

• Third, a senior writing project for ali 
students— to determine their capacity 
to think critically and integrate ideas. 

• And finally, a student portfolio of 
school and service projects — to 
evaluate the higher order apdtudes of 
aesthetic sensitivity, creativity, and 
problem solving, for example. 

To monitor assessment and develop a 
model program to be used optionally by 
each state, I propose a national, non- 
governmental panel — organized, per- 
haps, by the Education Commission of 
the States, the six regional accrediting 
associau'ons, and the Chief State School 
Officers, who are already bringing lead- 
ership and vision to the testing move- 
ment. 

What we test determines, in large 
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measure, what we icach. And shaping a 
comprehensive program of evaluation, 
one that enriches rather than trivializes 
the goals of education, is one of the 
most urgent challenges the reform move- 
ment now confronts. 

Reaching All Students 

From the very first, this nation has 
understood that education and democra- 
cy are connected. And at this late hour 
it's almost embarrassing to ask: "Which 
students will be served?" Today, almost 
everyone agrees that excellence in edu- 
cation means excellence for all. 

But. frankly, that's not the way the 
reform movement is working out. While 
"advantaged" schools are getting better; 
others remain deeply troubled institu- 
tions. And there is still an enormous gap 
between our rhetoric and results. 

During a recent Carnegie study of 
urban schools, 1 became convinced that 
we have not just a school problem, but a 
youth problem in this nation. Many of 
our young people — especially those 
from disadvantaged backgrounds — fee! 
unguided and unconnected to the larger 
world. 

Today, at least 30 percent of all black 
high school .students drop out and more 
than 40 percent of the Mexican and 
Puerto Rican students leave before they 
are awarded a diploma. Today, in both 
urban and rural schools, as many as half 
the disadvantages* students are absent on 
any given day. 

Between now and the year 2000, one 
out of every ihnc youngsters in public 
education will b; from minority popula- 
tions. And thes ; are precisely the stu- 
dents for whom the schools have been 
least successful. To make these schools 
effective we need concerned parents, 
smaller schools and smaller classes, bet- 
ter counseling and guidance, and flexi- 
ble arrangements that link schools to 



community service and to work. 

And, once again, we must have feder- 
al leadership to do the job, as the 
nation's corporate leaders just declared. 
We urgently need: 

• Full funding of Head Start, to encour- 
age prekindergarten.educttion 

• Full funding of Chapter I of the 
Elementary and Secondly Education 
Act, to strengthen basic sldlls 

And full funding of the federal nutri- 
tion programs, to stimulate young 
minds. 

Winston Churchill said it all when he 
observed that 'There is no finer invest* 
ment for any community than putting 
milk into babies." And it^ an unspeak- 
able disgrace that, since 1979, the num- 
ber of poor families with children in this 
country— the richest country in the 
v/orld— has risen 35 percent The harsh 
truth is that if "at risk" students do not 
become a national pric^ty, the promise 
of education for all will remain sadly 
unfulfilled and our very future as a 
nation will be threatened. 

Conclusion 

Since 1983, we have had one of the 
most sustained and conseqf:ential peri- 
ods of school renewal in the nation's his- 
tory. But if we stop now, we will have 
failed. To succeed: 

• We must make teacher excellence a 
national crusade. 

• We must define a core of common 
knowledge. 

• We m ust design a comprehensive pro- 
gram ofassessmcnl* 

• And, above all, we must confront the 
crisis of the disadvantaged, since, 
ultimately, the reform movement will 
be judged, not by what happens to 
students in the privileged schools, but 
by what happens to our poorest arid 
most neglected young people. 
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i Again. I salute the governors and the 
legislators for iheir leadership in school 
reform. Thanks lo their efforts, great 



Pharaohs did the pyramids. It has to be 
recreated for each generation. 

And the most urgent task this genera- 



progress has been made. But as John tion now confronts is the rebuilding of 
Gardner reminded us: the nation's schools, 

i A nation is never finished. You cani 
* build it and leave it standing as the 



Middle level educators nationwide are working to rcfocus on the movement start- 
ed earlier this century to provide separate, suitable programs for students between ele- 
mentary school and secondary school. The fact of puberty, if no other reason, requires 
ja special program for these pre-adolescenis and early adolescents— iransescents — as 
they move through perhaps the most difficult, confusing, and frightening period of 
'their lives. Because of their special condition, they require special programs designed 
jlo meet their needs. They need individuals working with them who understand and 
^accept their characteristics, while helping them cope with their confusion and insecu- 
rrity as they continue their academic program. 

! --Edward A. Barnhart, NASSP Committee on Middle Level Education 



Special Programs for Special Students 
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MJjill 8y Albert Sh J nkei.Presideni 
WIR/ Amenean Fedeiationot Teacners 

Tests Don't Tell Us.., 

What Kids Really Know 

E very year.ihc American public spends hundreds of millions ofdol' 
lars on icsJinjour swdcnu. Yci we find out very IiUlc aboul what 
Jhcy know and arc able lodo. What do I mean? After all. students take 
their standardized reading and math tests, school districts annnounce 
the results and Nn'Chcar that -Thisycar56 Tpcrccnt of our students arc 
above average in reading and 62.2 percent above average in math, whereas 
last year. .."Sure, but what, exacily.arc those numbers tell ingvs? 

Dr. ;ohn Jacob Canncll foundthai most states reporx the majority of 
their students tobe "above average" on standardized tests. Impossible? 
No. because in the newsn^ak of «andardizcd lest reporting, "above 
average" doesn't mean in comparison with the kids who took the test 
that year. It means above ivcii^e of « sampJe group of students who 
took the exam five, ten or more years ago. 

Still, shouldn't we still applaud when scores go up? ProbabJy n«. The 
higher scores are na nccesarily a sign that schools arc Improving, that . 
students know more reading and math. They usually jusi mean that more 
and more Umc has been spcrx on practicing answering the kinds of queS' 
iioos that Will be on the testt. Kids may actually be learning less because 
other, more infant things that won't be tested arc being neglected. 

The next time the test results arc publicized, instead of being daulcd 
—or aisgusied -by the numbers, stop and ask yourself what the scores 
mean. ir58.6 percent of ninth graders are above average, what csn they 
do? Can they read a new jpapcr? Ca n they write a good letter? Can they 
extract information from an almanac, graph or chart? This is the kind . 
of information that's understandable and wscful to the public and poli- 
cymakers. It's what Wc need in order to know how well or how poorly 
our schoolssrc doing 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPj regu- 
larly supplies this kind of information from a national san^c of stu- 
dents. But NAEP was prohibited from reporting results for individual 
states, school districts, schools or students because, when it was put 
into place by the Congress In 1969. it vas feared that this move would 
require testing so many jiwfcntj that it would lead to a national ccrric 
utumand federal control of schools. 

^ In splie of these limitations, and perhaps partly because of them. 
NAEP has been able to give us useful, and often sobering. infor.*nation 
about what Aniciiean students know. It has told us. for instance, that 
only 2 ,6 percent of our i7'>-carK>ld high school siudcnis— the dropouts 
aren't counted - can write a good persuasive letter, only 20 percent can 
write a simple two-paragraph letter applying for a job. only 12 percent 
can arranges scries of simple fractions in iiu order and only 32 percent 
know in which half century theCivil War occurred. 

But national averages just don't move pcofie to action becaujc they ' 
don't tell them how their own school systems or Vids arc doing. So last 
year, a national study group headed by former Tennessee governor' 
Lamar Alexander and H. Thomas James, president emeritus of the 
Spencer Foundation, rccomnvendcd that the prohibition on how NAEP 
results are reported be loosened a bit. NAEP has now been expanded 
so that results for participating states can be broken out state by state 
though not by school district, school or student. 

State officials, taxpayers and parents wiJI now know how the per- 
formance of students in their states compares with students In other 
states, but that still won't tell thcni what th^ need to know. Whatever 
the state results, districts and schools will be able to say. "Thal^ not 
us. We're much better. That disinei down the road or at the other end, 
of the state brought down the score," Of course, giving slates a chance 
to compare their current and future results will provide some useful 
in formal fon over t inic. When taxes a re cut. do students ae hicvc less? 1 f 
asta teadoptsaparticular set of texts orstandaids for becominga teacher 
are there ewngcs in studcrJ achievement? 

But that still leaves an unfilled need for assessments for people in 
local sehopi districts. A further expansion of NAEP to meet that need 
may be the answer. Or it may not be. NAEP is still mainly a multiple* 
choice test. And it may be unwise to expect NAEP to do something it 
wasn I designed for. 

Docs that mean we have to continue to rely on those idwtie stand- 
ardized tests? Foiiunately not. New tests now in the works assess stu- 
dent performance by asking students to do such things as carry out real 
science experiments, write essays based on their own research and make 
oral presentations. Instead of being boxed in by the one<right*answer 
formal of a multiprc-cholcc test, kids can explain their reasons for an* 
swcring questions in a particular way. They can show what they know 
and arc able to do 

*T)agir.c the djlfcrcncc if tests like these drove the curriculum in- 
stead of low.lcvcl. multiple choice tests. Teachers would be preparing 
kids for tesu by helping them learn how to think, write and solve prob- 
lems - skills they i.ced in the real world. Connecticut. New York. 
Vfermonl. California. Michigan and a handful of other slates arfc pi- 
pncenng tests like these right now. Why jasi a hardM? The present 
Idiotic system of assessment has got logo. W: need a way of knowing" 
really knowing, howour siudcnts are doing. 
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Lessons Learned: 
Federal Policy Making and 
The Education Research 
Community 




THE TITLE of thU anicic 
might seem somewhit am> 
biguouj, $0 let me clarify 
maners at the outset. I will 
focui on federal policy m. k- 
Ing with regird 10 education research, xx 
on the effects of research on federal p >Ii> 
cy mabng in general or even oo the m.\k« 
ing of federal education policy. My ii* 

CHESTER E, mS.JH (HanwdUnivt ' 
stty Chapttr) hasPten autstoni stcfttary >r 
research and improvtment and counselor to 
ihtsecrm/yofeducaion, U.S. Department 
cf Educcilon. Washinpon. D.C On Oaty 
ber 1 he Uavts that pi»ition to return to the 
focuUy ofVanderbUt V/iivenity as a profes- 
sor of educalon end as the director ofOu 
Educarionai Excetlettce Network, a research 
center housed Ia the udvcrsUy's Washington, 
D. C . (fffice. This anicie Is based on an ad' 
dress he delivered In April J988 at the annu- 
a! nvetlnf cf tht Ametican EducaHonal Rc' 
uarch Associaritfn. Utw Orttans. 



Mr, Finn take's stock of some of the changes he has witnessed 
during the past three years in the Office ofEducaiic.^al Research 
and Improvement. Paradoxically, he says, as OERI has been 
dwindling, it has also been demonstrating the possibility of 
renewal and even rebirth. 



BY CHESTER E.nNN, JR. 



lention is to niminate and reflect, candid- 
ly but constnicfively, after three years in 
my current post and nearly two decades 
spent stepping imo and out of the snarled 
iniersecticn of federal policy and educa' 
tion research. 

Let mc start by taking stock of some 
of the changes we have witnessed dur- 
ing the past three years in the OfHce of 
Educatiooal Research and Improvement 



(OERJ) - which remair^, for better or 
worse, the only unit in the federal gov- 
ernment <st is explicitly dedicated to the 
cc^ectioo vA analyse of informuxn and 
to the support of systematic inquu> about 
education. 

First, let's look a fiscal matters. Iasx 
5pnng I appcAred for the third tune be- 
fore the House and Senate ApDrcpnatvxis 
Committees. For ih; third tune I askrd 
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- US the President's budget request had 
aslccd for the third tunc - fofwincrcijc 
in funding for cducaiion rese*rch and for 
ihecoUocfion ofsutisocs. AsofUtcsum- 
met, our request for fiscal year 1989 wis 
$S4.4 million - Jomc $24 million more 
than ihe amount that had been appropn* 
aicd m fiscal >c4r 1985 and some 527 
million more than Congress pcrnuttcd 
us to sperxJ in fiscal year 1986. 1 don\ 
want to break my arm patung our team 
on the back, but, in education research, 
to paraphrase Sen. Everett Dirksen, 524 
million here »«1 527 milhoo there and 
pretty soon youTre talking about *rea] 
money* 

The budget for fiscal year 1989 includ- 
ed the Administration's largest request for 
these acuvities since 1981. But for the 
L*iird year in a row Congress saw fit lo 
appropnate substantially less than the 
PrcsUcnt sought. The area of research 
and suustics is the only najor Education 
Depmment (ED) accoun*. for which this 
has been true. For fiscaJ year 1987 we 
reoei'td none of the additional funds (hat 
we had 0 riginally requested for the pur- 
poses for which we requested them, 
though 54 million that we had not asked 
for was tacked onto the appropnatiOQ for 
a so-called "rural initiative ~ with the 
funds restricted to the regional education* 
al Uboratoncs. Save for that addition, the 
account for research and statistics wu 
Ieve1*fui>ded. 

For fiscal year 1988 there was ^ood 
news for the OERI missions of suustics 
and assessnunt: an appropriation of al- 
most 521 million, up from about $14 mil- 
lion fo: these activities in the previous 
year. This 43 5t incteJise was the first 
nonincremenial increase in memory for 
feder^ education data 'gathenng. As for 
the rest of the budget request that year, 
we experienced a painful cut. The labs 
absconded with $3.8 million for another 
instalment of the •rural in]Uatjve.''even 
as the total appropriation for the non- 
sutix.cal section of OERI - what I 
sonictimcs think of as the "old National 
Institute of Edocau'on (NIE)" - was re« 
duced by $2.1 million below the Presi- 
dent's r«}ues(. The upshot is that, for the 
fiscal year ending on September 30. wc 
experienced the Ughtest ninding situation 
in a liong time. 

But worse lies :hea^. Recent congres- 
sional action on the fiscal year 1989 ap- 
propfiatioa puts the "old NIE" portions 
of our eaierprise onto even leariCf rations, 
about $4.4 million below the President's 
request - and of the meager sums pro- 



vided. $5. 1 million IS reserved for anocV 
er installment of the 'rural tniiiauvc." 
Thougn the suustKS-and'assessmeni .''ne 
in the budget received another hea?' .y 
boost, the financial pictuu on the r'e- 
search side is the bleakest yet. 

Let us turn next to structural nuners. 
As ts well-known. Sccrcury of Educa- 
tion William BcTUictt reorganized the re- 
search ami of ED in the summer of 1985, 
putting the NIE out its ^nsututional 
misery arJ combi'ang it wiih the old Na- 
uonal Center for education Statistics and 
the Center for Lbranes and Education 
Information, amaljiamatuig them into 
what we termed the "new OERI." Con- 
gress ratified this arrangement, first by 
not undoing the admimstrative reorgani- 
zation dunng the penod when it might 
have objected and then by incorporat- 
ing our design into the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1986. 

Alt was finally suble, we supposed. 
And fcf about two yein this was indeed 
so. But no longer. 



LATE LAST spnng, as part of 
the HawkinS'Sufford School Im- 
provement Amendmcnu of 1988, 
Congress made a nujor change 
in the structural arrangements of OERI. 
Our sutistjcs unit was transformed into 
a $emi*autonomcus agency, called (once 
tgain) the NatiCtkd Center for Education 
Statisucs. Althc'j^ still housed withm 
OERI. It u to have ttt own Presidential- 
ly appointed conunissioner; its own pro- 



curement, personnel, and publishing au- 
thonties, and perhaps lu own separate 
line in ED's budget for salaries and ex- 
penses. In truth, the organizauoaal trap- 
pings are almost identical to those of the 
NIE, though thu ume they pciuin to the 
satistical r»ther than to the research Side. 

And it tsnl just the structure that is 
Similar. Pm struck, too. by the parallel- 
ism of the underl)ing motives, which ap- 
pear almost identical to those that led to 
the esublishment of the NIE 16 years 
ago. a dcstrc for the function embodied 
in the new agency to have higher sutus. 
greater visibility, more resources, and 
thicker insulation from political influ- 
ence, ni return to sonw of these issues 
later. For now, let me simply note that 
what has for several years been a reason- 
ably suble organizational structure is 
now in the throes of another massive dis- 
ruption. 

As for the substance of tfw statistical 
enterpnse, the past several years have 
seen a virtual renaissance. (In fairness, 
I should note that some of the most need- 
ed changes had been launched by Emer- 
son Elliott and his team in the months 
before Bill Bennett and I amved on the 
scene.) We have overhauled virtjally all 
the agenc/s basic data systems; acceler- 
ated the collection, analysis, and publl- 
cauM of sutistical informauon, fiUed 
some of the worst gaps in dau collection 
(or at least set in motion activities that 
will fill those gaps dunng the next few 
years), and made huge strides in quality 
control. 




"X Isn^ the pnJy thing ihat't unkncwn." 
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On the »s$c«ment froot. wc\e made 
food projrtM u wdl. scene of it cm- 
bodjcd m fKw provixioos f*;r (he National 
E*>«tiooil Projreti 
(NAEp. w+uch an: incocpooted into ih^ 
Hawkinj-Sta/Txd Aroctxliwtui. These 
pfovitiofti pick up mo$t of the rtcom- 
mcndatjOMofihe l986uikforecooM« 
iKXUl ujcMmcni that was led Lamar 
Atcxtndcf and H. Tliomas Jame*. These 
Indudcd $«ch items as wider covcfijc of 
subjects, newjovemanccanactcmcots. 
»nd the beimnings of statc^jy-statc «• 
sessmeots. In addition, the NAEP has 
moved i«o previously unexplored 

has made good progress in "scaJ. 
ing its dau to facilitate the examximion 
of trends. v4 has cofuidcfaNy anprwed 
theomemirotioo - andintcUigfoUity - 
of Its rtpom. 

Tbming now to the •Ycsearch and im- 
provement* poftiofts of the efltcrprisc, 
our Office of Research is currently ad. 
ministering 19 research centers - lOof 
them begun (or renewed) a few months 
afterlamvedin 19S5 and sevcnof them 
the products of competitions since then. 
(The other two ccnieri wert already op- 
ening wte> I arrived.) Cocr^tetitioos for 
two more cental were cc«dudcd in S«>- 
tcmber, one having to do with technolo- 
gy and the other, with school leadership. 
Our budget request for fiscal year 1939 
proposed two addiUooal con^etitions: a 
fiirly large center to examine the effec- 
tive schooting of disadvantaged young- 
«ers and a smaller one in dvics and 
citizenship education that was intended 
to join the fivt subjea-mater centers that 
we launched during 1987. cither on our 
own or jointly with the Kational Endow- 
ment for the Arts. (TTie National Eridow- 
ment for the Humanities has recently 
ftjnded a very similar research center 
devoted to the teaching md learning of 
history, so the civics/ciiiienship center 
would bring the tool of federally spon- 
sored subject-maKer centers to seven 
though the niggardly research approwi- 
aWQ for fiscal year 1989 probably mans 
that this new one will not materialac.) 
These univtrsit-;.bajed centers lypical- 

VH"^^^'^^ '"8"'8 o*n 
about $500,000 to SI.5 mfllioo annual- 

ly. The idea, which is now almost a quar- 
ter of a cennuy old. ijthata research cen- 
ter is able to bring to bear on a paiticu* 
lar problem or issue a criti^ mass of 
scholarly effort that cannot be mustered 
by individual researchers and Indivii&ial 
research projects. la so doing, the eca- 
lerassumcs nitional prominence - even 



The care and feeding of centers 
has been OERFs biggest task 
by for in fiscal year 1988. 



leadership ~ in its particular field of in- 
Jjuinr and is supposed to yield significant 
uuellectual breakthroughs. 

Although a number of our centers do 
good and useful work (and more may yet 
00 so before their current grant cycles 
«>d). concentrating research efforts in 
this single mode is inherently risky and 
shortsighted. By giving pafticular insti- 
tutions virtual monopolio^ over major 
topics of inquiry, competition is dis- 
couraged; each issue or problem tends to 
be explored within a single research ptr- 
»digm. even If it might be nwre fniitftd- 
ly exammed in several different ways; 
»nd lone scholars, people with unwjven- 
tional Ideas and fresh perspectives, and 
people located outside the two dozen 
most famous universities arc discounged 
from becoming sericusly involved In re- 
search. 

While most govemmert research agen- 
cies sponsor centers of this sort, educa- 
tion is the only field in which practically 
all the research funding u parceled out 
in thu fashion. Not that we haven) sought 
«Ppropriaiions for individual pcxysca. for 
field-Initiated smdies. and for various 
grant competitions. But the Idea of the 
centers has led a charmed life on Capi- 
tol Hill. As a result. OERI now has «• 
scfltizlly no money with which to support 
research that docs not fall within the pur- 
view of the centers. 

Though the care and feeding of centers 
has been iu biggest task by far. in fiscal 
year I98S our Office of Research also 
conducted the third consecutive compe- 
liljoo for field-uiiiiaied research grants, 
something we were able to revive in 1986 
after it had Iain dormant for several 
years. A couple hundred proposals have 
arrived each year, at least several doien 
of them quite promising. But wc have 
been able to make only a handfbl of 
awards from the $500,000 Cbngress has 
appropriated for this purpose. 

We have also revived the Idea of re- 
search /eltowships and were i^le to sup- 
port a total of 12 such feQows out of our 
flmding for fiscal years ,936 and 1987. 
We had conducted the compctitioQ and 



peer review for fiscal year 1988 and had 
idenufied some superb candidates but 
were forced to abort the program because 
insufficient funds were ipprooritted. 

So things have been exceedingly tight 
on the fiscal front. But. as the foregouig 
discussion shows, wc havcnl been Idle. 
The other accomplishment of which Fm 
proudest in these past three years is 
the considerrf)Ic progress we\e made in 
translating extant research findings and 
statistical analyses into English and get- 
ting them into the hands of individuals 
who might benefit from them. Keppan 
readers arc no doubt familiar with the 
publications in the Ifo/i, series (thi 
two editions of which have now been dis- 
tnbuted to the tunc of more dun 380 OOO 
copies). But OERI itself has produced 
more than 300 publications of various 
bnds between July 1985 and Apnl 1988. 
Nearly 200 more are in the works. In ad- 
dition, roajw institutional grantees and 
contractors (cctiten. Ub^. ERIC clearing- 
houses, the NAEP. etc.) have producSl 
more than 1 .600 other publications dur- 
ing the same period. 

Implicit b these activities of translat- 
ing and disseminating research findings 
is a change in OERTs basic strategy - 
indeed, a change ia the very definition 
of our 'constituency." Much as Bill Ben- 
nett recast ED'S constituency, construing 
it more u education-minded citizens than 
as educational institutions and pi^wl- 
lioncrs. so have wc in OERI significant- 
ly wideoed our concepdon of our clien- 
tele. It no longer consists wholly of schol- 
an. ualysti, and information-gathcrcra. 
It now Includes to a greater extent than 
before the users of tn.'bnnation: the prac- 
titioners, policy makers, jourrsAlisa, par- 
ems. and citizens who crave prompt, re- 
liable ditt and more pertinent, intelligi- 
ble, and practicable research findings. If 
that entails a partial shift of resources 
from the conduct of new research to the 
explicatioc and dissemination of sound 
rc«arch already -on the shelf," so be it. 
We'd hlx to do more of both, of course 
but money for these purposes has alwiyi 
been tight. 
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I couki niok 00, bo«sdft| of minor bh 
pfovemcnu in ihe ERIC jyttem. of Kv. 
crI new pcc^^nms ihxt we're iKSmuustcr< 
inj. and of uuiinnjonilluiioa of < $y$* 
icmttic policy of peer review Uinwthout 
OERI Uut U supported by t compiler- 
Ized rcvkwcr bank cocKiIniAi (unxs and 
specialties of fioAy 2.000 individuals 
^ havf cocscr.t«l to ptnicipate. I 
could tcU you of ihe first-ever systemat- 
icevaluiooo of(hercsiocaIUbs.ofsocne 
ternfic confcreaccj. of a couple of jrant 
cocnpciiiion* that IVc been cspecaUy 
pleased with, and of some additional 
work on the inienutional froot. 



BUT ENOUGH. Let mc discuss 
instead some of what do<sn) 
satisfy mc about OERTs cur- 
rent siruation and some worri* 
some signs and ponents I sec of ihtngs 
to come. 

For all practical purposes, the non* 
statistics pan of OERI Is today liole 
irorc ihan a pipeiinc convey fimds 
to major Irutitutiofial recipients, namely 
labs, centers, and various sctnxrts of the 
ERIC system. \h fiscal year 1983. out of 
a tcttJ appropfuiioo of $4^ 6 million for 
everythms except statistics and as$ess> 
tnent, only million (about 5%) did 
/u>r goto one ofthosc throe types of ui» 
stitwJonal rcctpJeras. That's peanuts. Fis* 
cal yeir 1989 looks like peanut shells. 

And tyin^ OERTs hands In this way has 
a pave consequence. Excej^t for our pil» 
try field 'initiated competition, I would 
have to say that, tinless you are a center 
or a bb or an ERIC clearinthousc, there 
h nothing OERI can currently do to fwA 
your work We arc unable to respond to 
people's ideas and initiau'ves, no nutter 
how LTpcruni we perceive them to be. 
Nor can we suppon their dcvelopcnent or 
disseminatlcn. 

ni put aside for another time my 
detailed appraisals of ERJC, of the labs, 
and of the cenitrs, The three categories 
are quite different from one another, of 
course, and it !sal right to lump them 
together Each kind of tnsritution hu 
its vlnucs: each has its weaknesses, all 
are powerfully resistant to changing their 
Kcustomcd practiots and emphases, yet 
each has done iomc good. For now, I 
simply want to point out that ocr re 
search portfolio 1$ woefully unbalanced 
No other federal research agency chaa^ 
Dels anything approaching 95% of its 
fundlsg through Urge, d'jrabie institu* 
UM)S. (n fact. I'd go so far as say that 



under thes< ctrcumsunces OERI doesol 
really qualify as a research agency, it is 
more accurately described as a co.vJuii 
for fimds earmarked by Congress for a 
handful of spedfjcd institutional clients. 

Any sizable and durable insututional 
funding trrangcment has ceruin inher* 
ent drawbacks. It Is apt to favor caution 
rather than nsk>uking: it is apt to foster 
mainstream thinking rather than bold or 
iconoclasUe ideas: it Is apt to be located 
at an illustrious and wcll-esublistxd in* 



couple of valiant private foundauons. 
OERI has been, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the sole place to go with a pro;cct 
or idea that isnl related to the particular 
nusston of a center or lab. that is o^bcat 
or uncon%entionil. or that doesnl deal 
wjth a trendy subject. Insofar as OERI 
lacks the apacity to function m this way 
(and today it surely lacks that capacity), 
something of significance is lost to the CO- 
tire field of ediation. 
Another inexorable consequence of the 



OERFs funding arrangements do not 
nurture innovation, imagination, 
or uncpnventional approaches. 



stimiioft rather than at a less well-known 
or newer place; it is apt lo be led by the 
lords and barons of the field rather than 
by mere knights or foot soldiers. In s.Soft, 
tuch funding airangements are t»( t bad 
deal for the maintenance of familiar prv* 
ticcs, famUiar Caos, aixl familiar ideas. 
However, they are a far'from'Sa'JsfaC' 
tory airangemcfit for nurturing innova* 
lion, ImaginatiM, or unconventional ap> 
proaches.Ifyousharcmy view that prac* 
(ically the entire field of education needs 
a lot more of these Utter approaches than 
it has been getting, then you can beMQ 
to see why I think it is dysfunctional to 
rely so heavily on a handful of Urge, 
long*tertn arxsngemerus for research and 
development. 

Yet. as the money for research, evalu- 
ation, and dissemination is forced into 
these institutional channels and as the 
sutistlcs arxl assessment pan cf the en* 
ter|>rise is made organizationally separate 
from the research pan, the research pan 
becomes ever more vesttgUl. It may be 
that tomoiToWs OERI wiU most accurate- 
ly be described as a professional sta- 
tistics and assessment agency, attached 
to a small check-wriiuig machime that t$ 
pfogramntod annually by CTongress to de> 
liver a certain number of checks of a 
specified size to research centers, region- 
al labs, and ERIC clearinghouses. 

This diminished and cramped version 
of LSe govemnxnfs primary educaitoa 
research agency has several major de- 
focu. Hie most obvious I have already 
alluded to. all kinds of poeentially ins- 
tant research and researchers have no* 
where to turn for suppon. Except for a 



current arrangement will be the steady 
erosion ar>d eventual disappearance of 
any real profwsional research compc- 
tence and intellectual capacity w^Mn 
the agency itself. The agency will be 
efTectively lobotomized. smce check* 
wnting niachincs donl need suff tr>em* 
bers with scholarly credentials, keen la- 
teilecu. sbUed pens, or uiumung ideas. 
The colleaguesnip between government 
sufT members and professionals in the 
field will dissipate. A tour of duty in 
Washington - at least a tour at OERI - 
will not be a worthwhile expenence for 
scholars and thinkers in education. We 
have a number of superb seh^rs and 
thinkers in OERI today. But why would 
their like want to come in the future? 

What IS more, as the agency becomes 
"wholly owned" by its institutional clients 
and their congressuxul godfathers, it los< 
es any real constituency elsewhere. In 
time It loses its legittnuey and comes to 
be thought of as "that pUce that doles out 
money to 30 or 40 instiSutions" rather 
than as an agency that suppons the work 
of able sch<^rs with Interesting ideas. 

Can this degeneratue process be ar> 
rested? Or is the disease so far ad varied 
that all u e can reasonably hope for is to 
keep the patKni from sufienng needless 
pain? Can the gloomy picture I've paint* 
cd be fundamentally altered? 

It has been this way for quite some time 
- long before Finn, or Bennett, or Rea- 
gan came to town. What gripes and sad- 
dens me IS that wf haven't been able to 
correct tl»i simauon. We never qua try- 
ing, the budget request for fiscal year 
19S9 Included $8.1 million for resetich 
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projecu, protnms. and activities that 
are not ccatcn. labs, or ERIC clcaxins* 
houses. This would have tivenusasij* 
nificandy bcttcr-hilaxed research port* 
folio than toda/s. But we asked for that 
in fiscal yctr 1981. too - to no avail. 

I do not believe that another ortaniza* 
Uooal rearrantcment would nuke a dif* 
fcrence. and 1 doubt that the fonhcom- 
bs change of Adminutr&tion will make 
a difference cither - no matter who Is 
elcacd. I think the problems jo deeper 
than the kind that can be so] ved by niov* 
in; the fumhure around or chantin; the 
names cfihe people littijg on k. 



GIjOOMY TOOUGK I am 00 
this front. somethLnj else his 
been on in recent years 
that I ftna Inth confoninx and 
ilumini. if that b pois«'bIe. Even as the 
pan of the Educttioa De^'ivtmentthat Is 
explicitly devoted to education research 
his been shiiakins, larger and costlier 
quaiuitks of reseirch and research-like 
activities have been undertaken elsewhere 
b HO and in several other agencies. 

If wc consider all of EO. it turns out 
thatso(ne$123 millioQ was spent on 'Re- 
search and development" in fiscal year 
!?S7, of which OERl accounted for just 
VIZ millioQ. By Car the bigg«^ ftinder of 
research w.a the National Institute on 
Disability and Rehabilitation Reseajtb; 
OERI caoe second; 'education of ths 
handicapped* wis third. This means Aat 
the Office of Special Education and Re- 
habilitation Services (OSERS) adminis- 
tered some $73 mlllioQ In research (\indi 
during fiscal year 19S7. about 2.S times 
as much as OEIU did. Other units and 
programs b ED that spent more than S2 
miZbon on research and devdopmett woe 
vocational education, bilingual educa- 
tion, the Chapter 1 evalua:ion. and Oal- 
laodet Univtnity, Three other units speivt 
between SI milhon and S2 million. WTien 
finally totted up, the figures for fiscal 
year 19S$ promise to be still larger. 

Missioc-related education research Is 
thrivbg. Unlike OERI. these programs 
receive appropriations larger than their 
budget rc<]uests. There is also consider* 
able mission- or subjcct-spoafic research 
supported by other sgencKS. The Nation- 
al Science Foundation is much the larg- 
est. The arts and hunuaities ertdowments 
have relased ptt>jectf. as well. Anj tucloed 
away b vtnotr, comers of other agen- 
cies are proje.is and studies that at Icnst 
bear on var"^ aspects of educatioo. 



I'm reluctant to settle for 
an exclusive diet of mission- 
related education research. 



This is good - good for the agencies 
that get tnpoctant and needed work done, 
gcod for the researchers who have more 
than one window to line up at. and — b 
umc. presumably - good for the fiela 
of cducatJoo. But missioo-orientcd re- 
search is a mixed blessing. It leaves 
lacunK. unlets one assumes (as I do 
not) that the (uUiioos of the several 
fiindisg agencies add up to all the sig* 
nificaa research thai is needed. Missioo- 
ortctued research may be singularly un- 
responsive x» novel approaches, to little* 
known scholars, and to heterodox con- 
clusions. And lu quality concrS may be 
uneven, because Miat passes for peer re- 
view may entail scrutiny primarily 1^ 
arscioGidos of the missioo. 

Still, we need to recognize that feder- 
al support of cducatloa research fs today 
most robust in dio« places wh^ It is la- 
beled txn "education rescarcfa" but rath- 
er orttnized Inquiry in rdatioo to speci- 
fied pro£;nms, problems, goals, and mis- 
sions. 

Why this should be so is best ex- 
plained. I believe, b terms of the utili- 
tarian caJcuhu that pracdtiooen and poli- 



cy makers typically apply toeducatioa re- 
search - and the resolute refusal of most 
researchers to accept this. In spite of de- 
cades of efTon. our field his not yet suc- 
ceeded b penuading many people 
er than members of the $choU,-iy priest- 
hood) that education research is valuaUe 
or worthwhile except b siwadons b 
which it is palpably joinoi (to vayt the 
laity can understand) to "rtal-Iife" issiies. 
problems, and dilemmas. Education re- 
search his always had to thread Its way 
betwtcn the Scylla of the obscure and 
trivial and the Cbarvbdis of the common- 
JCttsical and self-evident. Mission rclaicd 
research is probably best situated to ap- 
pear worthwhile, uscftil. and relevant, 
yet also a bit mysterious. Because it is 
nearly always "applied" research, it is 
also the moa apt to be picked up ar^ used 
by practitiooen and polic)* makers. 

Vet Tm feluctani to settle for an ex- 
clusive diet of mission-related education 
research. Significant issues and authentic 
problems will go unexamined, Imerest- 
Ing leads will go unexplored, and count- 
less hypotheses will go untested. Schol- 
ars know this, and they are apt to carr. 




IsaU thai the oppostt<cf6xytiwc ts prime time, andsht moM It wrvnii' 
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about it. But who, if anyone, outside the 
field ilso dfcs about such manera? 

Here wc begin to get to the bad news 
that I am compcUcd to bear. Although a 
handful of thoughtful Icjders of educa* 
tion associations are conscientious advo' 
cates and sophisticated consumers - Al- 
bert Shanlcer, Scoa Thomson, and Sam- 
uei 3iva come to mind, as do Thomas 



ttuners of research findings. So, in many 
respects, have the general media, the 
policynulung community, and perhaps 
even the public at large. Not only dodoc- 
tors subscnbe to and read the research 
journals in their fields, but I also often 
hear radio or television news accounts of 
research findings published in the latest 
issue of the New England Journal of 



We need a new way of thinking 

about; education research as it 
relatei to the federal government. 



Shannon and Gordon Ambach - there 
b no keen appetite "out ihere" in most of 
the education world for nwrc or better 
research. It isnt that people are oppc«ed. 
Ask them straight out whether th^ ihink 
it wouW be a good idea to devote more 
resources t^ educauon research, and 
jhc/re almost sure to say yes. But this 
is ^ "motherhood and apple pic" re- 
sponse, and it ts noc matched by any 
overpowering impulse to <h anything - 
either to see that resources are funushed 
to support more and better research or to 
make conscientious use of the results of 
that research which has already been 
done. 

I am not going to belabor this point or 
try very hard to prove it. It is weU un- 
derstood by eve ryone in Washington a.Td 
by practically evc.7one in the Held of 
education. And it is a situation that hasn't 
fundamentally changed in deciules - ex- 
cept that maners have worsened as it has 
fca»n« clearer that the prinury advo« 
cares and supporters of education re- 
search are education 'esearchers. 

In this respect educau'on resembles the 
law more than medicine. So far as I can 
tell, most legal practitioners and policy 
makers are largely oblivious to what 
emerges from the research that is carried 
out by law school professors. Save for 
the occasional citation of a law review ar- 
ticle that appears now and then in the 
footnotes to court decisions . the research 
train and the practice train run on differ- 
ent cracks. And I do not think it coinci- 
dental that there ts very little go^mment 
funding of legal research, because its 
principal consumers appear to be tho«e 
engaged in its production. 
In medicine, by contrast, most pnctj- 
> tioners have become conscientious coa- 



Mtdictn*. When was ther|ast time you 
heard the network news'summariic a 
study published in the American Educa' 
nonal Research JoumaP. Or, with the 
possible excepuon of each year's Gallup 
education poll, even a study published in 
the KappaiO. 

It will be said by some in the field that 
part of my job and part of Bill Bcnnetfs 
job was to be effccuve salesmen for edu- 
cation Research - so effective that prac- 
titioners Will begin to fall all over dicm- 
selves in their eagerness to put its find- 
ings into practice, so effective that mem- 
bers of Congress will vie with one an- 
other to lavish funds on it. Well. I don't 
wish to seem defensive or to dwell on this 
point for too long. But I must assert that 
we have done what wc could to faster the 
demand for - and the appreciation and 
use of - education research. We have 
also labored to obtain additional re- 
sources with which to underwrite its 
production. Perhaps wc could have done 
mor^, but Fra damned if I know what or 
how. 

There is an assampuon among at least 
part of the leadership of the education re- 
search community that the next team to 
uke the field will surely fare better, that 
they will be less political, more lovable, 
more inclined to uner mild pleasantries, 
bener disposed toward the education es- 
ublishment, more kindly toward the aca- 
demic community in genera], or - a: ine 
very least - better liked on Cipitol Hill. 
Perhaps this will turn out to be so. And 
perhaps iu being so will lead to a goMen 
age of federal support for education rt- 
*ajch. If you seriously believe this, how- 
ever, there arc a couple of bridges across 
the Potomac that you might also bke to 
consider purchasing. 



To sit around waiting for the oext 
team to reach the arena is simply naive. 
The problem education research faces in 
Washington is not a dearth of advocates 
sn Lhe executive branch, nor is it merely 
a maaer of party affiliation. Consider the 
recent rcnmks of WUtam fBuddy") 
Blakey. a liberal Democrat, now a sen- 
ior aide to Sen. Paul S-non (D-Ill.) and 
formerly the deputy assistant secretary 
for education k^Iation in the old De- 
panment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare during the palmiest, most libcnJ, 
njoM Democratic days of the Carter Ad- 
ministraticn. Tf you leave researchers to 
their dnithen." Blakey observes, ithey 
will come up with largely an irrelevant 
research agenda. Congress still believes 
educational research is more contempla- 
tive of the navel than anything that wall 
benefit educftion." 

I dont think Blakey is wrong, much as 
I wish he were, rim not about to bestow 
any Golden Fleece Awards, but I will ad- 
mit that I wmced a bit when someone re- 
cently passed me an education journal ar- 
ticle titled 'Does Counselor Body Posture 
Make a Differcr«?,' wuh the suggestion 
that It typified education research. How- 
ever, thr important point is not what I 
tAink. It IS that mfluential folks on Capi- 
tdl Hill believe such research to be tj-pi- 
cal, and those folks will be ui office long 
af^ I have left mine. 

ALL OF THIS says to me that 
p^xeeding in thenow<C&miliar 
node ts not going to yield any 
dramaCc change m the repu* 
ution of or prospects for education re- 
search. What u needed now ts somethmg 
akintoapandigm shift. We need a new 
way of thinking about education research, 
at least as it relates to the federal govern- 
ment. And I believe that the way may be 
pointed by the relative success of mis- 
sion-related research, with iu explicit 
practicality and its inherent appeal to the 
utilitarian mind. 

What if we shopped talking about edu- 
cation research qua research - 
stopped talking about it? Let us quiet- 
ly acknowledge that virtually nobody 
outside the research community ca.*es 
much about its fate nd that th<»e who 
do care are unable to do much about it. 
Let us instead identify the rtal-worid 
problems that we might be able to help 
solve, the prc^nntf that we might be able 
to improve widierJuftced knowlcdjs *ijd 
clearer uaderstai^g. and *J<c Interests 
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with which wc might fruitfully afiy our • 
selves Let us, m effect, redefine the coft> 
- stituencyofeducaiioQ research (as OERl 
has redeficed its constituency) to coftsist 
in large measure of potential mtrs and 
consurters, rather than sch^an. Let use- 
fulness and practical value bccKx our 
dominant cnteria. And let them also die* 
tale our funding strategies. 

What wodd that mean in pnctice? 
With regard to federal funding, it might 
mean buJdujg into the major "action" 
programs scene modest ict-aslHes (pcr- 
1%) for rdated studies, evahations, 
and systematic in<;uiries. These studies 
might consider such maners as (he issues 
embe^Med a those programs that would 
benefit from expcrimentaticn, evahiatkx). 
and analysis. 

Of course, researchers h£ve no auto> 
rnatic claim to stich funds. They would 
have to malce common catisc with state 
governors and chief state sdiool ofHcrs, 
wth teacher organizations and sd)00l 
board assocmioftf, «ith state legislators 
and vocaiional educators, with principals 
and superittea^ents. wnh private ^dxx^ 
and community colleges. The list cocT-' 
be extended, but it is familiar enough. 
Mair ng common cause with other inter* 
ested parties carries with it the pcesibili* 
ty of becomi:^ passengers on d)eir trains, 
rather than continually trying to attach an 
en^ne to our own caboose. 

This is not a new idea, of course, A 
few years back, the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (AERA) be- 
gari conversations with other education 
groops. Ii was a good start. But no one 
has followed through on the effort, and 
rm not sure why. AERA has lapsed bade 
into the mode of griping. lamenting, 
kvetching, a.Td writing letters to Cbn- 
gress. 

I dont know for sure that education 
researchers are willing to pay the price 
associated with making common cause. 
!. is not tririal. It will tr.ean having much 
of the reseuth agenda built around prac- 
tical, real-world issws that are of im- 
mediate interest (o practitioners and p^i- 
cy makers. Ii will enuil stricter time- 
ubles and may even involve meeting 
deadlines - things neither congenial to 
the rhythms of scholarship nor compati- 
ble with summers in Nantucket. It wUl 
mean writinj up research results in plain 
English, drawing Lheir praaical in^^- 
tions in even^ner English, publishing 
fliidings in journals that have a chance of 
being seen by practitioners and p^icy 
makers - even providing technical as- 



sistance to some of those practitioners 
and policy makers, with their mundane 
concerns, absurdly tight schedules, and 
opinionated minds. 

This is a prospect that education re- 
searchers might find shocking. And that 
is why I find it entirely plaus>b!e that 
the education research conimunity might 
choose instead to msinuin its purity and 
preserve its traditional culture, even if 
that dooms roost of its members to rela- 
tive poverty, obscurity, and irrelevance. 

Most of those at the p-xnacle of the 
field will make out okay, so wUl chose 
wixh godfathers and those employed by 
wesltl^, illustrious institutions. Tb^ will 
find SKppott for their work from federal 
sources, or they will find it somewhere 
else. But theyll endure. Others - young- 
er, less wtll-kriowis less well-connea- 
cd, less well*placed, iYiilfpore esoteric 
ir^erests - wont fare so weO, unless they 
are willing to make some of these trade- 
offs aiid take the associated risks. 

If the strategy I am proposing suc- 
ceeds, in tinte it could also foster a mod- 
est rd^rth of more fundamental research, 
tucked away within (and shielded by) the 
mission-related work. When Lherc is a 
sizable research enterprise with a solid 
repLr^tioa for usefulness, timeliness, and 
practicaf ity, it becomes far easier to per- 
suade constituents o f that enterprise to de- 
vote a fraction of its funds and energies 
to looking further down the road, laying 
the groundwork for imaginative solutions 
to tomorrow's problems rathtr than gr^ 
pling only with toda/s. At that point. 



a federal agency (or agencies) with a 
broader, less prcscrptive agenda would 
have a reasonable prospect for «vm5_ 

There art no guarantees that the •com- 
mon cause" strategy will work, of counc. 
As I have said, education researchers 
nay want no part of it. Then, too, the 
prospective allies and beneficiaries may 
spurn our overtures because the record 
to'Jate gives them little reason to believe 
that their energies and resources would 
be weU'invesied. 

OERI has some relevant (and some- 
what heartening) experience to offer, 
though. Our increasingly close coUaix>- 
ration with such organizauons as the Na- 
tional Governors' Association and the 
Couocfl of Chief State School OfTicers 
i n dicates to me that such jam ventures 
can be matual^y beneficial. I am heart- 
ened as wdl by our abili^ to work widi 
a network of urban school superir.ten- 
dents and with higher educatioa ofTicials 
in the states. Similarly, we publish 
a "translation" of rescuch into English 
and thousands of copies are reproduced 
and distributed by the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers and by sciiool superin- 
tendents in such cities rs St. Paul and San 
Die^to, one can sense the appetite {<x 
good infonnattoo. presented dearly. 

I find it odd and a little paradoxical 
that, as OER] has been dwindling, it has 
also been demoQstradng the possibility of 
renewal and even rebirth. Tte leaves that 
fall in the aummn are an augury ofbuds 
in the spring. But a Icng. cold wuter is 
closer at hand. B 
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torwdi aM fc cpw uMM <0CO >f 



It '>J tool ICU7. Ow «• foOi 
i'^* Cn£ kat tan i» cxMn(> «s- 
r4t«M «t KdMcal Md poCcni b. 
aa ataodmi win mi«ni« ' 

«c «r ateaMatl MicMon w ( 

M r< ^«C<«I MCKMl TWy 

^rttcaMd kit itflecc ' 



ERIC 





TV wa i«9 aftcka aU a 
afT.«aMit lovwd tf« imSotu' ao**. 
ndtr l«c Dtr«J arpct tt« loeri pob. 

<Mor tywaa. it 0^* ib a»«jd rs> 
«K antf Mono* antf M mily kmfil tfK 
icteolt. MMtMt b^CMorip* 
IM« dm^opad loal pmcf*' 
tm pOM KM mU Aui bciKfiia. Aa. 
*Tv Poncf nJcft Ac ar|«Mai a Hcp 
NTftcr Kt8Utra*aiMAcatan-tid 
aa^maanowibci'tfaiiMdwow 
aa4 fadnal Inrlf - mo* ao^ » 
teackcn. Hovtvtr. iftcadcn wfrt 10 



wak rtfiH B KanriMi and Rtai^ ki7 
tlnmw af tf« aducuHMl 
*tpoCmimHcdb 



ciMM.SflHdtcoi«l«dcaw acMO» 
rniul atiouBM tf« eoactpi af a 
MtKMaf ttx. ia Kf>« ar *c (WTM fina 
of «w at)d«y » MMtrt adtKMcarf our 

OMRCt, 

Kam>r Scfdr* :9proatt<t tfx liM 

y<Skmn fttm 0ic pcn^u^v af 

udmitnf^Q^ am •to loilt ia Ac ficidi af itne-ir 

»iae*ralM,ef|fr. mw cowya rtio a. A. dmcw aT <» 

<f«i«<*. A«|f<i CW«rMy. Scale Ed«cs«M Aununrw Cnu aT 
AcCoMCil^aMrSuitSdaolO^ 




tt <^acM. icm at a inef I* kcfy 
teachm tiM «Km itJdMtf. and b«m 
Kac>cr mm and sMhomy. 

b o kcUozijr iNd poUxaff^ dsiOatf 

tfrectfy iBvohed fed wte wv B<fr a» be 
aflccvd. 

TV fiaal amfe ia Kxnal irOM. 
kr K<kvd MvMe and Etf^ rsrfv. 
yra^idn MAC confcrt - dM«]A < B» 
te caid ceoArt. Htnane aatf Pady af 
ten ttM indicator af mpCorvcts 
(•ftxk arc aonnK tiic M widdr «Kd 
wteMoni pOK ntay af Ac line preb- 
lew tt w£(xari U edaacKw. 8« Act 
a^M poae (M An. becMc AoK Wio d^ 
fine nScawn a tea fields km d^a«« 
on ttcteical ai>aNcet and CKmied pa- 
c*ect pcQuie sbB ««tf one. our ukr- 
SMScj ar bodi fiddc U> Mvmd. 
T>ctf a kopc. Act itj. h pcTbsKat cf. 
fermodmlopadocMMwalaidkaion. 



Educational 
Indicators 



What ere educeriond inScaon^ Why have (key ccpotredAt 

<sitnHonefu3waiypoUcfmoktnatdors(»a^^^ 

can we expea in tUfamre? Mr, SnuA offen sotnt anrm. 



rrs<A2suas.SMmi 




TV Ccaau for fxKkf tjtaank la 
CAfOtVn plMa » CDadaua » «nk varv 
caa fragcot o« Miicaav ATdapoeM 
•W M frvndr iuat and local poCcr 
mtcn wiA latoiMCiM at « VoMKS 
a*tdj6lc * IftMaion arc CU* u MMr 
are coetalcrsMc dckM and cewvWnr 
em *e ntu ic«cnl jrtan. TV CWH 
Vpa Ait Ac ankla AM foOo* wdl ^ 
B 




HAXOLY AN cAxaKMil 
iroiperataeyatAcaa. 
Moal or Mt levd Vs iwr 
Veoana it««f««d m e« 
V ii nci iafadttcwtoe^if 
4ca(on A>te| Ac TV Cewr 
Car EducawB Sntect (CES) ar Ac 
t>rpailMat ar EdacacKM Vt rmted b 
ycsrij CMUm <f fAMNiM » faaa 
M indkaioru Ae CES ats» p«bWwt . 

Awao it W^. at «<a 19 Secntuy 
WBm Scaws^ -waO cVrC »Wd. 
co«p«n iutts ky ancaa ar a tirVy ar 
•XoMMt kdScanrt. TV HjbaMtlU> 
Kuck CoyMci (laC) aT Ac Hauoail 
Aeadcey arScwKca Vt prib&M aac 
book M mAcMon, aid anoAcr la oa Ac 
»t7 TV Haoonal Scwnec Fo«Ml«oa 
fNST) Vt tadod ppoTCCtt ky Ac XANO 
C^rpontMA Ac Uamn«y 6t W«cs»- 
ua, and oAcf Muwiont iMted ai de. 
«tk)p^ tad ceopOias iftScaion aT 
9^€t M mA and idence adacaciok 
tV Cmnea «r OMf Scatc ScVol 
Officrn (CCSSO) Vj adopced a rcsel*. 
bn ca?M»t Csr a aacioed 17M afitat- 
dwdiuJ Mfiaaen W Vs c«Ar<shed a 
ceawr M> carry out Ac radabon. b ad. 
d«M. May ttMci Vfc beta* tt«| 
Actf •»« inAcMon » awMior («ocM 
cdaesfton rcferaa ' 




Whai tit adradoMl tMBeaanf? WW 
kai>« Aey opcared Ac atwSoa ar so 
nwy poKy anatei and erpafuMM? 
And wkM ci« *t ctpad ia Ac fc(«n7 



CMor rtd«r tiMuet or It nfaed loa 
4etMd oweomc af Ac adootna lyitta 
or drvrAct a cort fcacwf ar Aai r 



£g yS^' .i . »AKDC«>y.^f O aU 
. 2IH, b7>»««»U. CA «»«t>2IM. 



c<*xai»nil Mdicstor. Aov. . tetrprct* 



CO 



Tot (SAT) W*i <friin< V7 tone «> 
yoMO em At p«i 20 jnn.* 



nam ^ 

Aj iaCmsmt ^ km I pai« of 

MOO. r - 



lib no 
simp!e mautr to 

dotlop more 
osefoL accurate 

Indlcaiors In 
education, nor to 

rtpoct resuItsL 




tadhcn. t» ttackcr/pa^ nee. mA 
At pmr bowMie ef 6e Adoo. Wl 
dotlop praccn Ipfiocn M 
noavts ef ftt qpuT cf 0it mtodn 
•Hi tf d« dm b iMinc&ot, Wi 



Mk-M Rfcm ^OM. M *ta. TSc 
' ~t te tf AMrioa 

ladria. Urnh^awf It. 

itiMOBCKienKisoiac A 

■ It SAT looRS ef 40 fOMti om 
30 «ft AMjn Cm • Mqpit nw* 
aat of *t «>r^»^ *• 4Bcttw. 
IQA AnadOte tf KfamfOMO. it- 

ynRiK. ■«« Mft «cM. it iddUoa » 



COM bt npMiaei dtecti ItdcftMlT. tf 
*• iMfi ef *t tdbodot 171M aid tfit 
hfiotxi M *^ aid if «< M 



A» fbtenbl ITM rf nS4 bdn- 
lon pbot em a pertod ef cat aodd 
bt ef uttdfw raltt » poGqr aak' 
rt. fcr k ««dd aSe« ACM IB aobdpM 



ft!ie «tacte> itertixa of Cc bee 
1960k laiwir l9Kfc.- 

Wta a id of ift! Mcasorwf 6c qM& 
17 and 9att7 ef Kidttn ■ ab| czii3i)c> 
probl < i>i AmcM Bodd of ow edio* 
f>M ijSUrctBCkcaMc jOatMBt wtSi 
*«Be wftktu 0at C« aafccr aid 

tf tcodcH wnnca. Udbrawdr, car 
net rtoord it dv*ftop«i( «iSd iDOdcl* 
ef tdnoM tTSKSi it vcak « bo^ 
mitod po'Mipt by At iMMicy of OS** 
OMtsttit pndicx ttc AcsEt of dv tcott^ 
■7.** Wi kt*c act cvea btca Mt w 

■tflca as *lidb cMcotscs vt ynlcf . 



nZSnuTKNTOOAT 

^^c^ Iff ttiey II uof t fef Ac j^iauX 
tfrnstdc asx^ h tnutu * tducKiot 
al inSaxi^a Fim, anlpn and poGcy 
qt^m W « fjvw* errTM ti tf y frat* 
ewed va&Oia quCfx ef exiawc it- 
mmI dKL<) Tlw Mfhon ^ Mm tf 
JCd tied tanu iiicnr7 n«s Oai 
«tf« a decade oM (a.id dM kad 
•tnadjr teu hore^ crcicaed b7 • to** 
cnwtM pcbToMii). and Ccy kad to 
RMrt It kxnaooMl ccMrpanaoM of 
school acfecTfmai 6m «m decides 
oid.** 

S<co*L a tcv •uiuamos ct At 



afS af aMETsy, 4«pat Mc. aid SAT 
scorv^fcthmot — v^HteraiHitDdl 

ficmonctciCATOu 



IKOa. fcr c^BMfiit. «f M W a Msks 
of lo^tadbd wftaaenefAtnter' 
ctoB fd ^t Mtk Kftooi CNiinittk vt 
atfji ka«t pn^fcKd •« horaBMK lif- 
■cittQOB of Ac cwrinSvoi bri^ 
aboM a dK^M it SAT soom (Mwtof 
OK dw cBinfttet af At c w ri e a l — is 



allBd««an> laficatan arc d«(|iHd » 
iifltei d« MA and <fflda£7 of at 
•dtotfioa fpicaa lad » poaN da *(7 1> 



Te dPdap a M iadfaMDn <M 4on« 
Aaatfcwpwqwroaab y af afcPy 
CtKddtwi tjvoa. Aj7 aAKHkxt 
M at wktRm ictti cat >• AohX af 
at aadsvaf Ant pane tMcrW 




TltfW«r at ataaboa lyVM b 
vty Mpa pUi At adacdot af hdlcf 



ifltcf pck kipm at At ciparftnee tf 



ERIC 



SAT icsm an nM MdnCaUt laA* 

lOtviM, k •Okid b«*e baca kIpM 
V «« M eoCtaid em Am aad Mt- 
Ijxad adMvvatal test Kona dM4idiH 
^■rfitd bc^aviA l^vt^ aid bf|^HV^rdc 
dMttaf ikSi. Had «« doat 10. «t eodd 
ban bcacr tfidtntood At M teen de- 
cSat atd poWpa fonatiBed o« Kado^ 
al atBftatlt oa a Ewiad eoaoqpcSoa of 
baas ikSIi.* Or c:;; « BOf« nonl a. 
a«fJc at iadcadM of At pr«po(\>» of 
■jdevs NBktd ia dis itomtny pv^dci 
mi0t bdp at pnfct tawi dmiac 
isics.* 0« a kti coavkz Icrd. a 
naaocsMa aMdcf aod an (nrepriax ■ 
dcftundbc ef dit nppfy W atd dcaM<J 
for IMC^ «f |M br»t Mptd as aveid 



paaMd d 



At (Si«cr tf accoaKibi&y «• 
I'^dMrt.'fiMKkaaad&i m) 
by Aca Secrrufy et Edacatio a Tend 
BcO. bntt Etft tc« tRM' * dM aac 
ef dan. bat it dSnctfy iKtWiJMad far 
Ac fins Mm dUbinoes anoag At 
luia. Tbe cemvjc |na W At pms 
It At "VUl clMfT,* At dear Htaboa e( 
Secnisy Vcaiwa n ceaHne pcMkAatf 
kycarfy.aadonttaa KaK/Tt&ddaim 
•f aftMaaiipacTad At CCSSO It a»> 
dcrukt o t«* cflort ndifiat aad em> 
M At tMSonal ooOecboa of rtvnacti*' 
^ daa ia tda ca toca it At loaat. 

A AMmaoafordii nctaikatnsi 
it Mcaen Rfleota At aafatal Ibkrsc 
ia sdud rdbna it tocnl aad it At >«• 
fena of BiAcaHbcs aad Idcaci tdw** 
Mitpaitedar Mat <a («ty lf«Os 
At KSf Acemad Cm «t bcUd dau 
IS Jodst alat IS nlm trie lea 
cr oar rdbras «crt aAKttvt. 
Siacc Act. a cfttpm ea At ^ptSiy of 



ba« added IS At iimU ttport ot At 
NatSoAil Socaca Boarl b ad^boa. At 
KSP bM CMtafatiomd dM Kaksral Xf 



nauvrAKAtrM 



Ka.-di Cocnal IKXQ »fc^ oa Ac 
gaaliiy of MdKaion ai aaaAeaMacs and 
Kieact cdaoDea aad w xlt w c wa 
ewadMots for iapremi Ac dais, k bts 
ifao baded oAer prajecs ■ ptcaarg aad 
■ data coBcOM. WlOc Ac k|)sser (»■ 
CIS and MStMied fMSac cf At KSF cf- 
fon bat prebaMy put a IWAo alorf dkaa 
cffem a eAcr Add:, k b aacndcd Mdy 
10 pttfs a aKWAil p«»(t: a «^ Bol p(<»< 
nde daa for iafindBtl KKs. 

Al Ac KSe ir*d. Ac Rsda art cutd. 
Soot KMes - aodb aa Ca&fbrM. Co»> 
aecMb Diaoa, lad New Yort - km 
loaf yiAcrad €Vc^MaA< ^tcat 
foaa 9it!M be iaOttcoood by Ac cwma 
iaAcaur KomDctl. bv( Aey hare aN 
tttij let Acir Aractwas.** 

A lecood jrotf e( mes. partiAbdy 
iVar ia rta loiiTt ban fraaf nail li ii 
coafrchcMm dtt»t*>'crwg lyncaML 
Bal reorai nionaa it Ae*c net km 
locucd avnutd a ne trioa ca tapio** 
«•( M qaaCiy t( edocaboa. Ai • imA 
lone t( Acac mea. mxh at Soadi Cif» 
liAt. km developed arw IJWM tf ia- 
dkMonaa aiotaor Acir pnfnu. laa 
AMd acatt*. ta»olmn ea e 

tf itaec drverwoK* of edBODen M Ac 
work or Ac CCSSO b protMtty Ac aaly 
acav&y direcdy idMDd 10 dc*clopw{ ai^ 
c iBaeaiors.<* 



rtC tlMSCfCCVILOrVCMlCATOaS 
k b to Hiflc tuacr IS dndep eiorc 
axW. BConM iadScaion it tdvctboa, 
tor loKpon retalu, RoadWocU fit aao 
eaAcrcrbcd>efi*e ca ifterfe fc iecka»- 
cat aad potibcd. 

Tr€»nkal pftMims, Tao leduacal 
proUcns ftvtaia p i nujuej c FiriL mr 
bwaledtc b«M a aci tdeqiMe. b caa- 
t(t Hftion tfkt dic*dopraM of hAcaion 
baaed oa t sabaurxiated nodd of Ac 
educaboa fysKM. IadK«en an btied 
panit ea locaD/Sc faKiwIodcc paidy or 
ceRanoaieaacaadpcTfyoapdjikt. k 
«>0Bld be aioc 10 km ic<atif<^ 
atreed tpoa avdcb tf adMboa, bai 
doal boM year brtadl anel «t ltt*t 
Acai. 

A aeoond Id of Mckaicil iiMca eoa> 
ccna Ae denlcpaKM af h6caien ia 
arm ai a4adt Aaory ted eaipwfcal 
kaoaledpt are aeak. *riKn V Noac 
•ertj Ac KXC eollaotd it t> atcoad 
book oa Micjion mtjied *iA a Urt< 
a i it t i of oonctptaiJ iMd lack«ral is- 
lacs as Acy fanned Ae» a|c«dis lor de> 
niop>af arv iadicanni lo aucM sack 
coaiplci Itcioo at Ac l^4y of icack. 




jag. At »aCty tf At ca m cabaa, aad 
in«tc«^ kttiicr-ordty A«iba| ikilb.* 
fcbikttpnkltv Arautsoatoati 
« a M»coMiiat Md oomptcaead fo- 
Gbcal prmtL OefUiaf a ttodd fyMMB 
of tdueatna depcadi iMdaOy or <ftOKa 
a«»at aaicomcs. WkM do «t wM of 
Ac fyncai^ Moaaoritf auBtaaai roah 
pcwacy it a<aA<aitttfl or it rtadbf 
«odd raqaet laAMon ^atc diffatx 
from AOM Beaded for aueiuig Manpf 
ICCT *rto*t i* to* ^ coay tei 
prabtani ai vaAoraeSci aad Kxnoc. ta> 
dnaon dtvdoped iw noartor dropoal 
prmwioa voaJd be qaat Afkroc mia 
AOM aeedad It «oa«or prtpanooa for 
eoCcft PtfUd arMimw oa adaea* 
IrtMl foab a > i wiy tt awicr wdy m 
btgk IcWif e^ibtvadica^ afieacoacrtir 
dccnmi AM be aiadc. dbitrmeai IS 
aterciypcal. 



A looand poHdcal pnM^ ikaa Aori 
iactaom and dUaeteihat f}/ awldat 
Ac >aUc met of mSoas Vadi of »> 
fcraaooa. As hofek WCknt tad cA> 
en km poaaad ccs. lKfat|aes tot 
mctaartaf drspoat iMct w/y Ataa 
iria B dbgnci. MtOy btortat of cflans 
la aaaa «t At preUea la pMK i«< 
potts-i'* Sent irtijoi /Mrictt ccpoct 
oaly pciciKJjca of ^nfotn ptr lajSi 
ickool per |csr« nttt ^tsa ptKvaotcs 
emAcfotryeansftifiiaetml Tht 
tonKtf pncdcs pradaxs OMibcrs bc> 
rma i% «d i%, Ae boar predaois 
aaabcn bcraa ca li% md30%^ Same 
dharfen do aoi oeaM at • dropout aay 
nden ato Km Bot <racdy hlbrawd b« 
Kkod Am Jw ar aha ^9as aoi iaaeai IS 
mar*. Tkt KdMioillao»ke* ciMCi IS 
ttMdardtft Ac ddbauoa tf ^tptoM aad 
IS ceCtaf ttilorM data. Bat a|naaf 10 



MAlCMim 09 



widu>Mflr.n,r>»ryii«Mwylocf3l 
wMt W CK± et 50 MO) forcadi 



fit M« Ncam aooMiiktt far a 



<o«tl qwCiyci> W WW b t» 

lopron: lit IM prcnat ate predtca 
MM cnnnUie pxunrt w Kteob 10 

afly «T • « ma M pcnoT t« Rpon- 



FwauMS or COMT Aiaow 

Co«pe«t lotti. looiiMi. or atta- 
cks wiA ew aeodKr ^nffipa \ »*- 
riaiy of Hcftnl aai poCoe^ pnttaw. 
San tcaaoei and e« prw km bee* 
cs«pM| loaf adtaols M iBtteM nitf' 
eoam ai4 eAcr fkion hr a loaf vjK 
- amr ao^Kiorar. Tl« «:( M ea»> 
par* ««B.«iich yratea frs *Via 
tikHt/iam^rfTiOaictoiMneoi K- 
pon of a Batfy tnap M aaccMf mt. 
tec adsawMt tpfKMMad Wte 
Oapwvm af Eteoeat.* IV pnb- 
iM of cMpariiM k paracriirtj anat 
for andni adiwwMM. For aM Mif. 
*t Wc ty wida ani dMnantaoa 
Mateo ■ 4ifftfHt MM* art aAatai^ 
MBy <Ar<Ml. WW iMda KMauil 
ad^MOKaa far ntel cftancwteca 
ndki At iM kskT Wk« tea kna* 
Mttytet— aowacrfqMwil 
to an aq«l «r KsqMl M ■kd^MHd* 

Ax^iar pKt of 0it probiDB ooocw 
%tettcr to aK t conm adii»*cn£si 
aawa nw aS aan ar t» MM 
andfficri Vidin for cmpariao* tt 
aoorts M raK-tpaoAc W abtatfr 
M»arntte*caMS»> 

aaac t d t n o K aal aOovtea lo co** 
dM 0ldr M Muncao. tcO ftt 
OCSSO m4 dK CES ktn (i^tead tfw 



4 ia a* appoidis 10 tfw D»- 
pvtmi «< EAMm Rpon oa aiaca- 



Oaar ^ rtadbit Ac ladwaic il npoRs 
frtts dK CdwtCKMl TcsoMg Scmoa o« 
0« ffaboaal AjwncM Steaooaai 
rretms iNAZ^ wMk kaa Mfy a 
|k. MC1OMI7 Rprm»n« u*(iic for 
ock tndc M M «ony abon. Tia isk 
ia (M>«r cpPT&oMd I7 At Mcd l> w 
awe ducripecAc 4au art Mdee^ tooH 
p«r>bi« arsoiit awo ai t tm* >^ 

A«J atia. owearuott cTtait poUI> 
ol preMte. No HMdoa Gk«* M k« 
conparad vsdk anctfwt V Ac conpartes 
il Bkdr 10 Mkt ii look btd, l«aaM 
Am ca« trm be a oonpiocly ucafte* 
lory wAoi atf^mtt for Ancnon 
I* At aocwl. cafcanl. and ooooork 
bKttroMidi •< aetea tnm Aftmc 
knJo. na *tf toe* b«r »<3 i(ny« 
be lUt to corpUM. irtibr«ttl)r. A^ A* 
4eck ■ Eadfld apwa AePk Conparbtf 
rnda wite ntt* vm MM kdpi. b« 
k ibS doa Ml U7 ioh* At pnblca. 

Ccwp a naox i4 ateuMMl icairiu 
Am ncc 10 atMi atmdr Mt* kct^ 
iota, noat aar affioab wte 49 ■aiBc 
ii to Aor iMmai M k« eeo^arad vMk 
cAm G0«S4 ^ pnajbfx dmJ (fbns 
10 londwAK AfiubOM and acMTts 
a«d oAcnriK hC« < AfTici* I* cany 
9*1 vatid canpw^KMt. 



W1UT m nm«x HotM 

Tit rowiiif Ma aAKaboaal fed* 
caeon wtX ate ac7 t Boabcr ct 
AwaoM. V dUScrac iu» md locaJ 
•AkioomJ «0 ud nrioua aitarVt 
wte At fadcnl ao4 luaa tevcno'wi 
foOow Aor •*« tttadaa. Tte laftl bcl 
!( Am Ac Mwcfl wis atiMaljaa Bar* 
tMl tai proAehe dMMca to At A(»> 
prVntf pnoSoN «< At fidml lid 



Atory cat Ml« k «eft. 

TW M af a towno* Mt it ril Ms 
hot *i«tadi. IP*. i« al k«l k KCM 
It IK At a^nwa y tt >r m«M g fcw» 



tos • vaMaad robM aaaoatMCi «>VKC 



bdCk.lMlwiabtadir4oMie.TlKf*' 
cm tftow< At CZS. «tt OOSO. «d 
oAtn 10 KaBdirtfn dcAubott. nct*> 
wtmaif. aa4 precadms al l^t aatt 
Iml km abudy bora* ft«ii. TV «ort 
a< Ac KXC ad 0« HSr 10 to^rm w> 
botal dMt «• At fuMy of MaA Md 
icieact adwxiet but cwkfwd o«r 
teRMd*! «f At «M or irdknen la 

eicy nJtjftf Md ilciwd M 19 At prob- 
H or dcKpMi Mcaier lyflm. 



MOy. Ac «^Aaut «• CQbatat, pam> 
■nuosc led Md*J lea oT tiAaion lot 
iwpr^cd fedcol ard jure ft)BccT iot oT 

A Kcotd poicbilky b A« aa orju^ 
ixod. two'Mrtd approadl vfl evolve tw 
vB Mesrait fidml and aic cflont 19 
c«Oeadac*,OBAt firx txf. core data 
fee laAered ftpbrfy w rrcry 
wee. WBf comao* neAodt aad for 
nais. Art ««dd prorde a pKJwt or Ac 
■not'iadacaooMlbe*')- JMeoordaer 
ordicacaBaanwodd (paofledAc 
partnlar MoAi of iedmJtal auscf, 

T» WOK curat Aa mctirc already 
cxdO. ExpanCicf « wa rtqvrt coeo»> 
■ed mcVkiI bDpro*uncici and td^ 
nrcd aod Httred coorteen among 
Ac Icel* orgovcniBxcL Hott sn^or* 
UM. il wa (cq«rc caci sate 10 de* 
ntop a McM and fcaiMc iodfeaaor iy>* 
Mb tadorad l> Bcr ks o*s ae«d>. Statt 
.lrtiiIJiOrt.iQaedepanincaoortAK*> 
^tlot. |CTtnw«.«ocal idtal ffprtacaca- 
bm. orp»abon» or Kadcr* aid ad- 
mr; m» m . aad Ac pRUcvfiK aS 10 
Am a kaad b Ac deuga or 9a^ lUie 
tyiKw. Cadk of Acsc fntpa woold 
acod 19 andcntaad bo« Ac data can kip 
Acai Bart Aeir rtapomibCajes, for 
At vMbiZicy or aay tyncai oT lafioKon 
dcpcadi tnady «• Ac cxwt 10 wbick 
At daa arc vied.. 

Tit Boboa or a eoortead atdoawidt 
4au coQecM lymi wd lUBilaae Ac 
Af«t br a aienMl itM vdl laa^ re^ 
TticauciTC •( Ac vartoM KMta, A pr> 
potiJ M npMd A* HAir 10 tocMc 
Kate-rtprrvKaavc MOflct b aow ba- 
fere Ac C«npm.° Tka prepoaal was 
dmlopod by Ac Dcpartotac or Edaca* 
boa ndy paad «a atlctdH mdtai 
adumncai aid baa Ac iappon or Ac 
Rcataa Adm^nbon and of a vide v»> 
rirfyoredaartemupc^ kvodd pr» 
*de dMa Mobb nr «att4y«at oo» 
ptrtionc oT odocabonal ad^cvcaicaL tn( 
Acre *«dd be m fWAcr aduaxntirt 
aM or Ac lea rcado. 

A aMad Tyiuai or hdkaconirO 
ac« fcamat ckkJi Mttmi il K d«a act 
bctodi aa anoOTCM cTiodat adbeva* 
aacai facabb for raUag ncc-by-ftiit 
t c ma n itu m. T%t la o w u wa for Ab 
4cW)op«wac appean 130 iVDoc 10 te 
Mopped. KrwAckat, Ac awcaic a c 
tboddtedoMd. 

Wa a!nady km c aMSand acMr*^ 
amdeatbAcKAE^ AMl9•|^ pro* 
gn* b badly aadcTlMrd «d Acre b 
ftatoa u HKn Aaiii tdfcn fraa lom 




N at an«f HCt i# Mkvi CA„ 

W.3w«li»Br<wtilMi.Ti r*ty' 

* HMU KitMI. 8^ C«9ia*o*i 
oiMwl Inmrt iMf* T«t: riw rrML ItCv 

10 Uhidtwtn^fmt^ Xaantat 



II 0*air«akMd«aa 
Hi mie mt fiKy. T .iiia»i Ni 
(1 Jim^ •«« ««w mm «<ai MM w 

lii c ii !■ il^aaaww —Mwfc^ 




laiponaK taduwtl AT<akict. Ac AT* 
rtfafttcs »ia act be rtaofvad by <uard- 
lag Ac talk, lefore «« add 50 Kate* 
rtpittCKabvt laciplct 19 a caCMaal KM. 
•t ibovid dr o o aiif acc loTd aaoccu la 
• acldy AolMal staatam. Morrmr. 
*« tftogld ttti bnc 19 conadcr ow par 
pows. Ac aatare or Ac btrrtmeaif •« 
auk 10 ate. Ac poicaiial eoett. Md Ac 
dtftct ard Hifirea tftcn or Ac practxc 
Aad ar* ilorfd aoiicrWnp oa Ac tMw 
and Rwoty aeadol 10 desicD, dcniop. 
aid maauia locb aa ai>e « ia> ta c fV. 
OPce tnder »ty. « wfl be praciica9y »n- 
pOMibb W tftaan fewwa. 



H>»N». jufw mnc wa w A. itMM 

M7Xr»r«( r«l>wrM.OC.r(«M«lA«*< 



«r4MMba«M.7W 




to 

lU 



' Ci«a >> /vacMdkd (Mr* awM^ N J„ 
Ctiw to ^M(7 f«M>ift lawM*^ rmi 

U*mMy. IMTX 9a<*kH « rf. . Mmm^Iw. 




Aim rM7CA(«fWMh>aM,0C'Us 



M. 4 Mm* « Al rWiauotM*, O & U S. 

) tNj(MMS.o*a.*AMUMr''r«MC 



ift *«rM HM Ofl « «art cMi a *M *f 

n«Mi aarar ■■■wwftKaCwh^ 
KMfwcMMiMt iMtlr c« C«>«a 
rv«<MM S<r<«ri «r *• U-S. Cnmm. 

riN to«ta«aii aMiMeM**,AtHaM- 

W|. ..i M«nMi f. M. Tte S«iy Sm d 




aMtti^ua>wi%<fv 

A t>« CeaOm^fm aa Wmw. «m» 
jyawy aaiC ||i^^ 1 1 .i .1 1. 



tl UwrAjwa^KH n aMlMifclV 
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Missing Data: 

A Progress Report 
From the States 



7hedouscruti.iyofU.S, edacaion that bcfen with A Nidon at 

xfiocEnf. Mr. Setdtn rrpom cn ^ current t^rts cftht dhief 
jtaesdvotcffictntofiU in tht blanks. 

ITXAMAYW.SSIDCM 



otfoone of ^ KTUO^ o( 

biSoa of ko* iei* »t iMv 

to EAoka. wUek M IMS c&ar|«i 
via dmlopecAM rcpnt and ** «• 
ta M< conv««rt vto fcQo««4 M 
M Knt^ n efcoi* Me iKti About 

for «mM«< CwMilu* o*E» 
eiBnn M » coaAxt t ipeciil «s4^ 
of btiiaoV> » Afld coi «lM( cowwt 
•Brfao Kok bi Mtk Kkool. M<«fcm 

ntfOBtyf. Am downm b ackiivt- 
•Hit aiHbc itined t» frm ooortt !«• 

^ i9»b«inueiordb(pra*«dMi 

4npiutf.AHmtcnMKUkk 
» cenpoitai of wtM Mc mid be Mid 
■bCHtVj. •dnCNkw *ttM7 ""^^ 
M A Amh 0» InfloKa fat •»> 
anUMttatM vrttnof ihM rtpon 
vcrr 

• nOM (MCTMiOMi COQptfllOM of 



— •—A/mm^C^*ft Ci<M^ 



ERIC 



■wjcat tctavtmcM te ccruA kc7 tob- 
jacts. indofini menc* wid mtfnnicxs. 

• < a n »ji oiieow>p»iia»cfiBide« 

idsiCTCIVmt (C^^S tbOOl^ OdUCMDOQiJ 

poGoM titd dednons wtrt kmumt^ 

• dinn msHcastao of itufciff 
ibSicjr M Kadi rmtcad of pouts, pxb 
at iHtk sdwt kal acom led coOctt 
|ndct);«id 

• m»am of iiputt 10 ichooCec tfM 
could Mf ttfUSm o<fU*a preUcsi. 

UMtert7«t aodi «nkla« > tpt is A« 
dM U a InakiJadM r*co tont jnad dMa 

itaiiio ci ai iw kmwwj , y i a wM M fiicaT 
■mbcr of putbe actooU. tad at»ffi«c 
Imla (M aaaa «nlr a fc«) aft Mr 
em* and oomuum tn mln» Mf^ 
I9n titc nriooa auic* «aed ii loai 10 
<fttf«a( •«7* M cooM tdwoU ud abool 
a dctn dUfcml *a7t 10 npon nmO* 
BcMi > Ow KM touDa«t variou ipc 
ckl iNoinM u pBbbc acboolt. fcr cx' 
Mi^U. wW* a «it!<^t>()<W itaic dU Mt 
Vm fpedil erptniw accoiaMd far 
ibM lOK *f Ac achooli bled ty Cm 
fifft fUtt. Tht acatet ha*< atio Cfftnd 
o« »br« b Ac icfcool M cowl «»- 
rellMM t.id 0* tttictjur 10 ncord « Ml 
er«conididv«ioul. Om Ii/t< i*** i** 
<»9ded pandpMU bi pwbt« Kfcool pre- 
Ktod ptfiM in Ms cftfoOmi fit- 
wtf. 9^ yahtt luf *tM did m( 
TV prudiool paiMipaAU MMtbtftd ia 
AcbMdnda of tfiousMdt. 




Fixat iklonMMM rtponad hr A« 
•UKSHd local Kbool dbsteo t» too 
MM9UI M be of nKb kdp i« CXfib*' 
ins wbtn adwol hnds aft apoc U ad> 
d<jo«, eidiitatt and iMM lo(£} idioc4 
dmnoa in waiJij m At 

en^odi e«]r lac 10 cooi^ Attr 
ouiraKt. 



IN A MAMATICnuka 
ia IM4. Ac dbtf ttuc icbool 
fic<n KbMwIedted the mpo** 
tiSKiyof Ac Ktm (or Au t«M> 
tiM and RcotMird Ac Kcd M rtawd/ 
TV *trtou« fiporti on Khooi rtfcrm 
of Ac tvtr I9t0i iMd ckarfr dfm« 
tMRK Ac mtuic Am A« puH< nnxl 
tbout Ac fMUr of iciidMMli aitd 1K«ld 
«sc aa7 attdabit ulomMKM to (MMor 
AciT ptttomuKt. So Ac cMf itaw 



rMOCLTAKAfTAN 



tchool Officm decided to R Vera Ac 
(onMtMO base* TVir pU« ii«cMed 
•one t«fpnK>. Fee ctai^Je, Ac utts 
«««ld MruH Ac pub Cor ttMC-knl 
coRipwiKMS of Modeai KiMnrwc 
CiKti lacc «oald atto Kmc to dcvriep 
a co(np'<'>c**^> accvmc. and unctjr 
rvpocM| tyu(BiLTbcaf;ro«cfcadof<ed 
by Ac CoumI of Otocf Suk SOotA 
OfTKcre (CCSSO) »u dcnrxd W (m> 
Act Acie |oaIs ott amni rrencs^* 

Ftf«. Ac CCSSO dmicfcd a modd 
Aai ortiAzed eduacnnal MkMMoalaio 
a rcpotwti tjfxm u «i]pd. c«A«nK> 
irC. aad cnmpnbauivc u pouibk. 
t^Ky nakni had czpftucd coKcn 
about wrtf urraM mcawrc*. neb u 
SdwUitc Apuudc Tex and Anencu 
CoOete Tc*^ hofrm Kcm. n men- 
nor achooli. Tbcy Md alio qotaicocd 
uj oncoutxw Aai (ocuaed on bonom- 
bie ouKOfoes. fvch u tte^ ^btcvf 
ma*. wMftoei U;e^ « a 

conwvKOvc dM «4M>ld lead to 
fchodl imprOVfCKaL Conac^icadr. Ac 
moM drrcSooed by Ac CCSSO Mde 
< pouibk to KCCTni (idWttioaal Mr> 
(iCMVi is fdabon u Ac comcn M wbicb 
•chnoTais lalcta place ii Ac vanou luia 
and M RlitM 10 Aoae (tAwa«(0M«f /ofi^ 
dri Mi^rocdrtf Art eooJd be cbB«ted 
(or Acbcser 

AdCQcfinc M Ae nndd, cxilnai «J 
coQipib and rtpon Ac foOowW M' 



Ihe public cares 
about ihs quality 
or lis schools 
and will iise 
any available 
InfonnaUon to 
monitor ibem. 



AcMbjecic 



BY I9M STANDAU) dnWooM 
«rf praoidana tod b«a dml- 
oped for nport)«t mkfn cn- 
roltncKs aad for bm( putt< 
Kboola ' TViae defiMMW ani praec* 
Aim were adopiad ai MoaiMea <oc uc 
Atfnt e« cwRDi Kbool y«ar. TVi jar. 
for Ac fint lane, *t «d ban ooi«»' 
itM dau on Ac aanober ef fiUbSe adiooU 
and Ac MBbcr of aeideett ha Acs. r*- 
cal data wil bt icfomad la $ ufUtt 
(tslbon in Itt9. at «ia data oa aoffSnf 
and aoeadanct la 1990. 
In Ko*C0bcr 1917 *a COSO rt- 



II 

acUcveac^ )) At icbool 00Hv.«OM 
mc. and 4) Ac itaciM of itodtat* after 
cocD(pleda| ckmnui^ and wtxmiuf 
acbooTutt 

CbMeuMl boon M b* Rpmad by 
cack itMe iaeMc: I) Ac tbe Md conk- 
picuty af Ac nannda ichool lyntia, 
^ (JovOfTHiUe data. )) fiaol and oA* 
cr rtaocrexs M art avaBablc M Ac 
icboot*. and 4) A« aambcr of atodmei 
wMi necial flcodt (Aote fromlo<Mft> 
oooK 6mJ>c*. (!wae *<jl iMitned profW 
ckficy ia tufiA, uA lo eit). 

Iiyiattbcbidetbeaeodacarioaa l pcfi' 
cka and practicca nUiad le; I) tMie 
devoted M tnatrecMa. Z) comcM of Ac 
iMi'MctioMJ protrto, 3) te^od cnee> 
dvcMU. 4) teacher prcptnooo and ccr* 
tSr<atioa. 5) cbaracvriiiKt of Ac itatV 
«r wortfortc, O Ac aSocatio* of rueal 
and oi>cr rtaowea. aad 7) poTidci m 
A< ttct at •bi^ MvdCMi cMcr and at 
Aey eu kfaAy leave acboo^. 

Once Ac atodtl «u developed. Ac 
iUtcs bcfM Ae ink af Ac?e 
h^KMon. rintAer<«ttblrtbcdr«M} 
fvlce f«vff»Mtt Ac Wportancc. Ac Ki* 



4y, Ac Hcha^al 9tti«y. and Ac BCcw*-), 
cy of cacb bad of M^^XnaOM Cocbad* 
1/1% iCi va!)d«y and 0 contoicaey acreae 
atatct) Tbea Acy bepw H coBeci Ac i»- 
fennaaoa or to coopdc N (rem eaiioai 
toitrcea and to tci rid of bwowtfKnaea 
or oAcr detoi m their databaa ee . 

Macb of tbe itfomacion on «oaaex« 
t«af boon «at milablc frocB exMOBg 
tourcea. bieWutt Ae U.S CcaaMlv 
reau.ib« Coacr (or Edoeadoa SiMktKa. 

Ac U4. Advborv Comibaloa M 
l anriow Bcntil lUiatlaiie. TV coaa* 
pt ebc MiT WM . conriaiwicy. aad lacbal 
ol adiqaacy of baale acatbtical dau oa 
Meh Ataff at caroOncM*. auff ctaae* 
tcrfnei, mdoidoa rues, and apeedn 
tarei an bea»t addrauad by iba Com 
(or EAicaciea Stacifbct^ vtadi baa 9o»> 
Maed wMb Ac CCJSO M wK)tnit« Ait 
tatk. 

Oatt ON iwb Kaic-kvtl pjcics and 
pracDcca at leacbcrieatinf Mid cowM 
gunmeaa (ar 1*^ ichool tndadoa irt 
beini coOeoad eMWsh *o ■n"*' 
of Ac naiea, U(ormtlon on cxpcnfi' 
Bifta. coane caraOmeatt. leacbcr char* 
adertaKs. and oAer fteaon wfii aupaori 
the Mmy fladb^p as Arae kiadt of data 
beeoine avtaabk in a (brm Aal vwctt Ac 
CCSSOri itandifdl of ^tfy 

If poebble. dau cm itadcal acblevt* 
mcM »4 be coOecud u pen of Aa Ha* 
tio^al AjjctMMM of Edoeatlonal Firof • 
reu (NAtn Tba chxf luie icbool 
oAicert cfcoaa Ac HAET u Ac be« 
mean of coO«o6a| Mcb data baoaaae Ac 
profnin is publie. M it already recog' 
nuad by ciueat and polrty MMkcn. and 




leased <s Am Rpocie 
Mjkaaon incMid ha kt Mdrf.* Tho 
retort ewphaa UM dw wyi f Mi aad ftf 
caj (tOKTi A« tMUili Aa coatait M 
•dicaiink bKhaflai A* BdmUii pgpa- 
btm i* a ilTtt loaa wd At ««yi in 
•bkb H bchaafiat. At tmtu of 
icbool tfstriox and Ik rwaH lix. 
Ae cackNKxmeaie cbanctatWes of Ac 
tuia s popidaiioa. A* lefti of Sacil !*• 
loareci tvaflaMe M aAicadoa, mi Ac 
pre^oftioa of iSidcaa ia At taia froM 
iowHncomc backiroMdt. Tbe report 
iKows bow data eaa ba aaad n conpu* 
M«rs — tcrau/yiiV A««i, far aus^. 
aecof«a< 10 At kval of |r«i* km 
»CAlA per KbooHia cbad. k alM dc 
lenbci basic ffoinM poOdit aad pnc- 
iMct ai A« Mate ieval. Tha rapert 



MAKCH im *n 



Ihe erron to 
arrive at a 
consensus among 
the states on the 
subtect matter to 
be tested Is 
another flrsL 



coaw. htcma* xnihibk did act 
MMf OtOCSSai noted* fer nix&jr 

Wki wKomt <Sjt» iftcootiinrd to 
ftiam nntti tfK7 »ia be pmcetol to 

dtoC cfairficat Kkod officcn and oihert 



• bowtdriatnindofa« to 

hM itmt, to rtittOQ to cdxr Kitt«, Md 
In nbdn 10 ewmi wa3t: 

• kow Mr BMt in dijitg to rdadM 
M oAct CMtt iMt an bcStt tinBar ar> 
vm t nm t tut^ttn it g yti H <o k. 
eene* lUar fciii: ltd 

af|ta I* itHad 10 cffttk ytvina it«' 
tuna *« Ml - to c6cr. wi^ met 
- «» anltt a poaHrt *An*c«. 

tlM t«7 CC3S0 rqot b fin to 
B aarlai cf afoail lepm Am wfll. om 



|]M e«R« teabaaa ii dtaned i^. at to 
ooaut iR iMdwtiiad acTMs nita. 
aed M ar* cffiem mopC«s daa arc 
I— ic ft a i U I9S7 dw KmomI Com. 
•on^ AJHdaUM pwbSWod dw frM of a 
acrlta cf mwii irporu conriiki tindtf 



EOAJUMNO m 
1., / atat of HvdM aduanmcM. 
1^ dxCCSSOconewnd vKhdia 

bM pud chiirtd br Cov. Lmmt Akf 
andcr* T)« hmI coaAoaied a ttiK 
plalOMflMl 4t«t*io« «W Kte lAoaM 
aadikntaf toxpain tM frjtotfwai' 
Hunu af adacack)*^ 1m pand en»> 
dvded dM < «<Mld kc cflordy appr?^ 
at* - u »c9 M dcwabk. from dt< 



iui)dpoMstofwi«y aitdrcktawc • m 
cipaAd d«awt*«n of 0« Menfly land- 
ed UAlf to MKlodc ihc pronMoa of 
sttK'knl ditt. Tlttt conctitSM vu ira- 
portiM. ticawc « tUnOed for die Rni 
twtc 0« rt4c of 6e NaE^ wnk itprd 
10 the proravd of t9Ch lAformKiOii, 

T))c pand nctdvntndcd dtxCicioies 
be ie«cd wtd coTpared o* tndcn 
tchxrtmcrt, bM k alw rccomncndtd 
dtM die MK* pb7 1 modi faritr role M 
dc fr wdwo i wItM «ould be miedand 
la 0w mnncr of 1917 Oie CCSSO 
jotficd forcn wid> sevtn2 cOwr comi* 
mencKS • incJwdUi ccacher*. adoMia- 
tmoo. Ktool board membe/r. ipedi}' 
[its 0* ttsb*t. ind rtprcscsexnt* of 
pnvaic KbooU - 10 vmc ac a ooeae*> 
Mt o« dte fob«ct flwocr to be leaed to 
d« 1990 NA£r. Oe tint auetiaeat 19 
)ncM KMe^-lwcoonipaiiiotw. M«he> 
BfacKS (prcbaMr M oitf 7 oae trade lev- 
d> was dtMca NT aucumcM Oar year. 

The (fliMi 10 armc ac a c o wac Kni 
among d>e Mtti o« die Mbjea mHKf 10 
be KKad b anjdcr an^ociact fine, h 
Invoivts dntrniMif whe^Jtcf dte Kaua 
l^arc aay nfc^ matr A corarson md. 
tfio.wbM. H a n oferr.»eKiKac<rcrf- 
t)r kaowa bo« BMdi conMno(ia>^ Acts 
b atDO»| Ae mcs to ctrriAha fcti- 
ckf md csipliaact. 

T)ie preuu bciat med i»ifTh« M a 
cocMeiwai iavdva l)aAobjeciivi eoA> 
IM MaljrMof oocMonalAlct aNddAf 
(nee* araoaf d>e Male* and 3) d>e M «f 
convnfcMca 10 icaotvf dUIiirtnoH Md d*' 
HiiiuAC priondcs* ^le nri^^^Mtirt^j 
dial d>e CCSSO ctnaomon p> ?)*ci t«o- 
duccf o« wt^ecin ^r 10 be co««r«d ind 
proctdurtt lor oonta&rf rti{ aHCHaM 
wia be txwvded 10 d>e CcaicT lor Ed&< 
carwn Sudiiiu for locorporadoa Of 1^ 
profirtel tods 1990 NA£^ UfaWoa 
M now andtr coTtf^denooa dM vodd en* 
able die NaE7 locmdtKt mct-br«ate 
tuetSflWio. as d« Hue-nbbvi r*'"' 
diairtd bjr Co*. Akundtr recemafad* 
od. Ia die hevt> die trties aad cdier 
contijrucKKa wH tharc to die (onr. 
aam of die prvjcci miMnkii^ ks 
boimdanci and prtorxKs and mpmoc* 
lai die a^froadK* duf die CCSSO k 
now icin>| for csubfisWf die AnciioA 
of die autiam* and amvi^t M a con- 
•etm 0* «icoe^<M 

Obaervtn »«nd(r wtiedxr. to ptt*- 
Ml hearc uiayncm. die Mica ind 
oAtt paitkifacu »4i acnie (or Hcaal 
cortmn dMonmion* > dioae MMTMi 
dtftadi diM arc coTvnon 10 aO $um and 
kol cumcilM pc4 icict. Or «». 



stead itrte to »< die luic-by Kite 4s. 
WMncacs 10 move praeucc hrmirO* 
la 1914. ljoli«{aV*diochisbtue(io- 
l<«sl duMM. >V itttn a/Timtd rc« 
samAagljr »ckirvc«ic«( ascuurts 
should ttncct a Wid. imbtfioiu noooA 
cf die Mbjea miacf m be ktnxd. 

Ctta die dforu dtae are now andrr 
wtj 10 produce iute-lcvd MMibcs 00 
educMon, potiey eukm shoald hive 
t^tiMt to (beaibr 1991 cr l992a xs 
of Mdocflfi Hm: 

• ocsiprehcmnly rcpcm die accom* 
pbthfflcao of die U S. sTStcffl of cduca • 
»*^' 

• aocwitdy dcxribe* the conAnfts 
•nVf »bKh edocKna takes place ai cadi 
itaie:aAd 

• nuestt r«U bct«ec« •ducaoonaJ 

and fapuu dial are widtr die 
fanncdiw coacrol of wte-ievd pdicy 
■Micrt. 

Tlis acc«eo0l»)unex( wiH nqwc a 
fotawed tffoa by die eAxibon. t>. 
Ksmca^ and dMa-t«dicn«g corvDuaH 
tta vtt 6* >M c rvc a ta | jrcan. ud ao 
one iboold cxpen fjorr for tMr awt. 
But die omceme ario be wordi k: acccw 
lohipocxantdaadMiwcreantsiii* * >c 
pact. 



PTMlf 0«M. I«U)L 



. . yj^^ 



>, CMKii<OMSMiSAMl(AwiyeA««- 
•M fnMa* Mtf «ripw« « tlww/ 

xuM rwiriMeta^ D e . ccsia twi 

W XnM(» (WakaWMk, DC 

CCS«>,m5>. 

S CMicli<Ol(fS(N&in<0rRrtr*.-SMk. 
MM Ukmm SumoI Dwrtx * ,' 

fa» CAcmM 



. rM7 iw«iMip>w. D e NCA. 
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Indicators and Three TVpes of 

Educational 
Monitormg Systems: 

Implications for Design 



IN TODArS dimaea of itform. 
ititt deparaaati of adwatiON (ke 
pcniticfK prcstan for betxr »- 
formaooc. for eucfle. Time J&f 
KtPtliu Ctrrtmon' 1991 ilf 
P9rt «M EAtaUm,* called for; 

• rrrtrd tyHctn* dw recopMce real 
Afrcmces kadie hKtKw, competence, 
and performuice of kacbers. 

• Kwafd ipKna for idMoU 6ri dcm- 
oaKtfUc educational ptv|f«si: Ml 

• atyMtnofiaducatiorialbMJvvfaev- 
^x tdtooli dM ba 10 aaalc ptosrcsi to- 



Xcprdtett af dctf aourec, aCs for ae< 
covnubilMr an arplicklr cafii for TOTf 
and bctKf toformdoa about die «diKa> 
bOMi KsAM of die sckioli Ml of d« dd- 
drni dwr Mfve. 1 «ria idcatify here die 
ccnwicn problcM dM naie leaden face 
Acjr aocmp to ceOect aid report 
toformatKM havwf to do widi dw bealdt 
of (Mr achool ijrstena. 

Dhs ipeciiJ HCtMa of dw X^ppcM 
deals e(*Kacional iftdoien. yet 
OAfy a fcw Mta (t I , ^4Ilfonla, Co*, 
ajttkw) an ewnndy pubUiha^ dctf b> 
djcacon ■ die Bwiner aeuesied br die 
Couaal of OMf State SdMolOfficen • 
Mom sCtts do b*c todicaion of some 
brd la dKtr aioftiiorlag aetmiks. lio«* 
ever My foals In dkis article an to (Ur. 
1^ dia disCMCboM boweta wActton 



abwies of Mdcaioa by tf.e Mates, aid 
to recommead some «ays IN »kKb die 
ttaic* can tmprm« dirie moiMorfaM fy*. 
Km TW obtcrvaooAS and recoiMne*. 



Covemors. Uitstaon, state depanments of 
rduamort, and school Uaders conrinue to £safrte 

the tods cf mom'toring -ortdhtnu about whch 
pm the monitoring should takr, accort£ng to 
Mr. Rifhardt. y4u> provides some helpfid guxdoKt. 



»raiAioe.itjcHAM» 



if Mieniavt about monto riM prx< 
t<a in acted dbrrtets fai tu Matt*, 
wbiek an part of a loaf -lerM icody «f 
stale eAKaOM nfom condociad by die 
Center for rdiey llcaeatck to Educacievi 
a( Raifcn Ualvenxy. 



It wa be bdpM to befiA by clarify, 
bif die KHOcnaUp betweea cdocadoMl 
MdKaton and nxMorinf tyuem* ha 
iteenCfvdeforpdKy mken. Icamic 
Oa^ dcTMs an educational mScaior M 
'a Ma(tt(«ab>9ui die edtfcaoonal rysiem 
dM rrocali somcdMif abooi kj pcH^ 
anee or licaM.i She foes o« to idcwi' 
^ die key demcflts of anidtal cdDca(fo(»' 
al bkfcator: 



tf^^titffim ^. oe»ooo$ fcoit 

^tflW awyM(M «W (WHMtM «v A# 



ThcNAEPte 
like a thennoffleter. 

which indicates 
body temperature 
but does not tell 

us which illness 
Is causing a fevet 



I AaMScMorlM*tftlW««fota, 
n* nfaM nay a Ki*t«M nlM. 
** niM af a aoavMton fna^ *r 




dMili^KjrnitvMC^ 



MAJtCH I9U m 




of bdonwoi wd for im)]m Mid. ptr* 
tioiUftj.lerdiaMMMiaif kmykc 
qMOuch* or 4amiiutm. A KadMicIt 



Sam cunplci •( Almon M jtlMm- 
■wat ttn KOfn. irvfM mo. md Ac 



kt| h otter V N M tiK coMClinf 

«f I tUtUM I M ■••«>>«<bO«Ml CC«I<- 

quHKc - tfw r ttnKMjul «e of dau w 

fait ipim rrOk<i n^joioa. Too are 
cAca moM ixoiunt mtflcaion of 

TWt HKXMi AiKUincm of Ux*- 
boittt rrofiTU (HAEF) It flee cxvnfilc 
of t loi Ni tat beca coAimcied 10 Km 
wnedueadccalndicaior T1iciaiii»d< 
nuaotcnJio a mmriI unplc of »• 
dcttS. CMMait at l» co«npvt how «tB 
Kudcits tn tfo«f la nnoua pani of 
tf« aaoon. MAE^ is aoi Mati » 
I tfccibc Mt of pot^y OMcome*. Kor 
»rt tk* mato Ktntvobk 10 ninndatJ 
icftool dutnctSi 

Thtf docs Kf mm 0mi poT^y mtl- 
en do kx responl i» the rtsaki. 7>c 
HAEf {nrtca:<s. for tutffk. &• rtia- 
bn knU of inraqr and Mmmcy of 
sMdrMS acrai* ^ mmh. ThoM IWidvigs 
aujriMnulMc potKy maktn 10 reeuA^ 
ine e« carrinU ia tnr mcs. Hcwtvtr. 

HA£f IS Uaa AmaoaMcr. whick 
wdcsM* body kflvcranwe hit doataoc 
Ml M vfcKk iBms i« OttSMif a fmr 
StaWsrty. tf« HAEf dou aor Oftui 
w*7 iMmcy lAd aomcncy imia nor 
Iffloai tf<a KMC* aor wlut bciort pro- 



MoaMMiai i» artora dM M... 
btdMof iadc«or». k hat tfina crxkal 
C M wpoo Mu : nz»Ut nfitctSoa of bfor* 
■MOoa: cntaKiOb of dtM Miorwatioa. 
Md. mm BdpoiitM. At nadtoon of 
liM (Map few ir«>~3doBri actMna or 
taactioat. (I tit ihc ««4imiic«(m i» 
w catar turtwriuiivt approval or d!«- 
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. « aioaMas tywm art 4iiti*> 
taUMiUa Cfoa iadicaior lyittait. fadi* 
c^on prtvUi kfvad poTakaliMiOlrMC 
•bOMt Ac kakk a( a« adocadoa lyiacm. 
UtfUamanorki tjntnat.dxyarcMoi 
hMcadtd i»ba hakad dindy 10 a chM 
of iMtMMaJacvoM. Forcufiplc. d« 
dropMi t«H la a givca natt It a* M<t' 
aoc. a or fail ia dw mc docf Ml 
tod i» a ipaoTic wMixvcoad ittpomc 
IT CDNnn. If fa |ina ptfcnufc of 
MtdtM ia a aektol diatrk< icere below 
(ftdc bnl oa ackaed Ms of b«t« 
' ~l. #3 tekl faOs lcxf««« aKMtor' 



, , WtfeT' 

ba ctautfiad in •anout »ays. Oec ar> 
proack it i» cUaiifr ttc«a mt by dmr 
andcrfyiat astacnpiiOM rcfudiai wkM 
mMivtica adncabwial wyro w n ea t a«d 
tfitii by d« ebjectitt of d« noMtorVie 
WV« ihey tn cks«f>ed m Om MtM. 
moMoriMf tyiMiM fer edtxatM ha irao 
oac of ihrac lypes* 

• ikotc Cm awaiM fer npiaorf 
cctmpf sauce. 

• Ihoac riMi BMMMor for iaonctiowl 
ddt*o«i* and itmdiatioa, and 

• ihotc tfiai BVMieor fer adiool p*^ 
femaKf or orjrpM*. 

Mon futcs and school disiricta tic 
combinarioat of dwac ipproactc*. How 
ever, each mdt 10 tmpNatiic OM at fci 
prinwy approacb 10 no«Mor^ 

CanpOuca mmkttlmt' Tls« fO*' of 
dttt type of noaitorbtg b M tnnrt CKai 
icSoois iPtet K)«nc prvdeieniOrwd ati»* 
dtrd, 'T>Mi iKt <ocM of lurii moMionai 
it tyfkalty a achoel or a tdiool ditiild 
Mo«Mor^ for cotnpluM* can iavclve 
cytrytKwi fron itadhef cttdtflcUit and 
d« cwrr^nUaen lo icImoI racitiMts. aft* 



lena food, attttciic tti|ibi>Ky. and K4iu.it 
bus t(t|ines 

Two cKvKtcnWKi dotiAfiirtk tnant- 
(onat for coa^''*"^ lypc* 
ofmoMionnt f iru. Out kind of inci»* 
lonftj Mads 10 enp''*^ icbool Hip^At 
(Don die disinct have a lexhcrt' cci> 
iineaKs oa fUt? Docs dtc squsn fooujc 
of dtc ki|h tckoci library meet accrtdc 
laUQA BtAdvdt. tivcatfcmnbcrofm- 
dcMs Aai dtc Ih^ icbool scrm? Have 
the tin tttitfMhtn beta Mspccted^ 
Second, tiat bad of moa< o t1a| teeki lo 
cscauiii>i a aaifontfy adequate level of 
service. A school or dutnd m either m 
co«r t4ia nce or net la cocnpliance TV 
siaadafd of complitflcc b defined by 
laws. fctdabOttS. tad adnMustrMive 
codes, aad N b eaforced tbrouth ad' 
iMMStntnc cttcUuts and OA-sue tvi)a> 

" Ktw Jersey it one scale iM rdies tf 
hMNtivtJy «a a«rMor«t fer cocftiaKC. 
l/tfiet a Ca of O wd^tcors, ciaaicmd 
inio 10 caittorUj. 10 asKst Ac adeqot- 
cy of die cdocaMMl profrm ncacb 
ircteoi dittncL Each £iinci it dica das* 
siM te Uvd I. Unl D. or Level III 
Level I &tfKti are ccfttTied at tatitrae* 
loiy and tfc w( tBontnred ataa fer five 
ycm Lnel n <Sitncts arc Kqutrcd 10 
fwbrMcorraciivapUat IfaLcvdndit* 
trict ttit 10 ftadi Level I « a tubtaquefl 
oioanorfef. h it daistficd ts Lcvd ITI. 
Kbkjai « tutgeci 10 poicaiul takeover bjr 
the stale.* 

fiifiiaiani aaaakartaf. Iftc com^ 
pllanca iaoMorwi|, prrfor^iaBca aioac 
loriAf bat baca M BSC for a auanbcr of 
years. However, denvadi m Ac IMOt 
Otai Ac tciioob be kW accoantable have 



itaeproack. TV 
Atndifiwatal at*iMRpt<Q of perforvunct 
monnorlri b AM orf<«itkioni ia Ac 
public sector win beeooic tnore erncMi 
if ikry arc forced lo Aiacuo* m a* c*- 
nronmeft sitMUr 10 UM of At aurto- 
pfacc. 

la it« aiartc^lacc. eowanen ate !»■ 
rorMDoa 10 cvahiais the outlKy of Aeir 
ButcbtMS. 9y taakfy. if pcrtatt Mtve 
ncntr Mforsnatwa about how Acb cb4* 
drca's tctools coaiptra 10 other scSoolj. 
they vUl prttawfc weak actions lo Im- 
prove Mtaawfcite. If educaion ktve 
tepiwiaN siandtrds of coiKpartson. they 
«td be aiort tnodvaKd 10 bnprow tbeir 
ackoofs. Tbc coal of perforiMacc Num> 
lorMf , Aea* H 10 prDoioie coenpetiboA 
«tioa| achooti tad school HtKiea by 
fooisii] oa school owcocaet 

T)ie mod conwnOA type of perfe'ii" 



rra dciTa kappan 



Ihe data 
thai are collected 

and the wa>3 In which 
they are reported 

should be consistent 
with the ^Is of 
the school system. 



ance aiOMonfti IS thcflWMoid^ of tne* 
deal aducvcsieal Aroa^'li aoon-refor' 
cficed Itiu ' TjfcaUy, Ac test acorf s 
Oji are wed for perfofraancc motor 
*t« *** auretated u Ac school or dts* 
ma level before conipansoat art attde 
AuoAi the 30 attm lo date. Califor* 
au has the RWal ethaosBve and top(lut^ 
caied Biodcl of pcrfonvnce momon^ 
The ftrform^M ttponfoe C^l^onia 
Sthoott conusis 4f live ciBjor sacbont 
The firit fear wdxitt edcctuowal quli. 
ly. tad the fiAk provida importtAl 
Muwl iaforrnauoM ca the schools and 
Ae« ttodcatt. AinoAg Ac ladicaion of 
quTny tft; 

• ttuutiea on the coanet ihac ttadcncs 
take tad on tndaaiioa te^cefncnu: 

• IIdi-(f»der^CttifonM AMca*fno4 
hu^ftA acorei bi tea^S^ artd ai ad tf rnat* 
ICS. teportcd by MTCcnttta cf srudeau 
wtM fan M the nr«. swond. ard durd 
^Mftikl and by avcntc scoru fer each 
school, 

• aroru of ceOett-bognd mdeau on 
Ac SdMlttiic Apticadc TcM <SAT) and 
Ok tthttntntit, itatt ia Ac five mott 
commonly tested aubjects. u well u 
Ac pau rate of cun^naea oa Advanced 
PtacefncM lesuiafid 

• data oa aiteadarM tad oa droppi»| 
ou 

la order to compaft tchoolt. a com* 
potae Mdei of factori rttacad 10 Ac iM- 
deiKf b«ck|rowdi it cotnputad for cack 
school Thet(ttdeauprov«foAtdaUOn 
«4uch thu Mdu b bared. AS tdtools tic 
neked front lath to low tccordlni to 
Acir coffipocjte teorct Sack tchool b 
Ihea n>Md«r wah Ac M achoott law 
tMdUtcly afc6> a and wiA Ike M 
' bimmadiMtfxbclowkiaranlLFor 



Aos« schools Act nnic amonf dtc top N 
tcKonli statewide, the total companion 
jroiv COftsats of Ac top 1 6 1 schoob. fer 
Apsc schoob Aai lank amoni Ac boc- 
lom to Kkools statewide. Ac loui co^ 
ptnionfrogpcontisuof thebooom 161 
Khools. 

DtoffMttk meaMorin^. The assain^ 
lioo on whiek dlafaottx monitorui| is 
btied IS thai tchool ifnprovcfccai cfTorts 
should foevs oa Ac individoal leamef , 
Ttt toal of dlapoioe ovorMorws b 10 
itBprove stadcai perfocmaKC. Tke ia- 
struRM of choKe aidiatnouie moaaor* 
atf b Ac cramoiHtfofenced lesl dMi hu 
Mcms wktck ir« cfoteiy matched to Ac 
corjcai of Ac ctmevtwn. 

Dupioujc moMoruii tyr-^any fol* 
lows this sequence. I) the tmdcin itle 
a pretest to dttennuie iVtr kv«l of 
koowledse before tastnictioa. 2) the 
uacher ihea focuses lastfwtica on ihoec 
objectives ihM Ac fewest scadtot ktve 
mistered. 3} ihl teacher providct teat- 
work and home«ort atsiimneats that al* 
low studeiKt 10 denonttrav and practice 
Aeir nastcry of At obfectiTU. 4) Aa ah- 
deact ukc t poaoest. and 5) Ac leachei 
uses results on Ac potttcst 10 develop a 
plan fer rcnM^aaoa, whKk inctudet w- 
Iher mcraeaoa. nerv practice, and an- 
other podlcsL la theory, every sludeat 
eveiituilly aitjten Ac cvrrfeaUr ob^« 
lives. 

Mwineaota. wh«k fclKS heavtty oadi* 
•fioacic aMMorwc. ■ amonf Ac fw J or 
three ttaica « Ae MttoA whoee anidnMi 
consuKiKty perfcm M Ac hi^icat per* 
ceatilct oa tudh lesu at Ac Htuoaat At- 
soMWft of Cducaeonal rro{rcat. Then* 
fore. pol«y aukcn ia Am sttct have 
been retocUnl lo adopt Ac kmSt of 
RiOKtonrtt strMeftri thM various oAer 
states ccribraeed tAer Ac nMication of 

/iTarfoN Of nrt. Moti Mmescu lefb. 
laton tnut Ac capability of kscil school 
distncu to educMe Ac youaf They do 
aoi waM 10 cotrparc At KhMt ^amou 
pAtety. Mid Aiy hive retditd iBtewtdt 
testmi protnmc deslfned to do s». t« 
iha does not meaa thai Ac tutc hasao 
•Merest in awwrfaf kxAl tchool ^ 
tfku. 

la Iks. Minnetcca opertKia faimda 
atacssfflent protiMi thM pimbackt oa 
a local atsessmeM preiraM. £ack Hia. 
aesota school dbtrwt M required 10 ad- 
nUmsicr aanmfly - M three tnde lev- 



proffafflisat 
no coa to Ac dittnci. the aiaie en 
courafcs nchdtsinctlOMiv«lva«iturf 
M tdectirtf Ac asscsuneM intcrwncnu u 
be wed. M scttiftf luadardt. ui swm- 
ituruiai Ac reswks. « aMfn.a| the 
rcsuks la unns of local ctiKTU and Ac 
performance of coanpariaoa tiwpt. and 
IS idcMifjrMf and osiai rcsewrtes lo im- 
prove mQ%KtJC<t Minmota dbcnriita 
icaiewvk cofRptritoa of local school du> 
incu lastead. the d«8 frnni aaaesuneatt 
M thM state arc orftauad aad vied by 
local duincts to solve adacaoonal pro^ - 
lems 



UnCTTVt XONTTOtSC 

Ckatty, cernpltanoe inoa<orw|. per* 
fomwKc monitoring, and dittaotcic 
monurwi have diffcriai loab. Con^ 
ancc awaaorwic focwet ea saaNtiaait 
tpenfiad luadardt. farfernanoa moai- 
focw0«a prataodng eoenpctirna 




ta M ktM one lub^aei area and 10 r^oa 
a iwMnaor of Aa reaulu 10 At cemna- 
aity. McMwKde. the local atscts.'wai 



and acklcvemeni amang hMtkackw wid 
sMar resources aad (Ueait, Dbcnoa- 
bc moMoriag foctaes oa Ideadfyiai Ac 
cauau of specific aduesboaal tcrtHdw 
and wcakiKtics. The obiaet IB ba mom- 
lorcd caa be taytMni (roa fire eta*' 
gvbhen 10 test loent. ita data Am 
arc coikctad and Ike viyt ia wWck Aey 
art rcporvd ihouU be ooatiaiHK VKh Ae 
|oau of Ac tckool lytlta. 

CompliiAca m onnottoi to a atcM 
strategy when resoarcct an acarca and 
the goal b 10 reduce Aparldaa ia educa* 
tional inputs. SMCC it cat hf acad 10 idCA- 
lify and ttrgei tabet a nd trd tckeolt or 
Khooltfstricu TkaMMf HaMtKionof 
conifiitnoc notMorfaii M Am iidoet not 
r«ourigc eueflcnra onoag dMcts Am 
are tbova the tttndtrd. 

Pcrfonrance moHMotinf b tiM appro* 
priatc strMcgy wkea Ac goil b 10 atMM* 
late compeotjon aad toeraaac *• flow of 
ia/ormatna about At com^andve k- 
complitfMicats of eack ickool or dbtrtcL 



lim^ ndMbn for |etii« iiiAroewN 
bact k) Kkd ctzi^^MCL M M ihcr 
CM ceapvt imiKtni wvk dw tou 
«wic« M< wi* dmrica Mrf Khoob 
Am fctvt nnpMsMi prsfikt> Becwtw 
oflBlKMatfiQMiwMiieid** 
MMfiat cf Kteols or <Mite MnM 19 



■MMtetiai b » MnMcr km MiMd for 
M Mi lc««l (or i* • fiw vcfjr 



das M amul MMI orndMa 

VWfc(Mnet noMMias kit iwo bm* 
Jor vnbKiet. Flm. tf titn tr* Ug • 
liBem tifihkt k> dx ^Mdiy nd 

tni MoniKin^ iMfipropHM coK^Kiaai 
•bOHl tfcir itMiTt pcrfommecs CM bt 
drswt. Uffem. tot titmfk. dm Du* 
trict A ipMdi SI.O0OMrnd(«c Md 
rvtei MKom br lOt. wkiU Diiinct 
S fpcaditJXlOOjcr MdMM^riiict 

CTWM h OMCrid A k ItOO. vUe d« 
COM of 1 1« hweM to Datrfci S k 
SI 33. TVh KOfrM • Obtrfct A b 
noH cori'tftcciiTf dM M Mocrm to 
Dtoatal. 

Bat cm waKtol «• tttlfa 
M «OlNflK»tWM (« M M Krri|;kt' 
ferwirl TU NteiD pobn of 
dw two dbDricuniy u Int bwa dw 
iMw. Hor ikkid «« HMM dM cack 
pirotaaii ^ of banw »ttM • giv> 
M dbobi ««■ tdurrfd ■ *( iMit COM. 
to ikoit. ntkanuct mhonii; wtfl 
foM MMfcaoM to cuoeoKS. fcui k 



teaden. I« dw AtM rocmb condodcd 
M pMt of kS IHClOMi Kudjr of Bowior> 

tot Ktmty to dw mm. dx Ccner far 
foUcy lUteafdi to EducabM (CTKE) 
■oied fivt proWcn* dial t*nmi frt- 

I. Tm Mck letttoc. Mom adKMlfif 
tncta moRiior mow upect of «vdMi 
KturrancM. mtRjr becww d» kkc 
mndMcs «. Howrttr. irvtnl ran*' 
dtttt ciprcned coactni dm kmoI 
tymtM mifto bt fttkran bm u* 
tonoM. If local. Kaee. tat fedtnl 
nowMtot tctmncf art MooorliMMd 
or A«ctio«i*| ai trou-purpoKi. 
tdwot mdeaa can find diomtim ttk> 
tof dK rrtUmMiT ScMMdc Afdtadt 
Tm. d» Sdnludc Apuatie Tex. and 
dia AneriCM CoOrtt TeaoAf hopwk 
cuomdoAs fcr adnbaio* 19 ebOtft: 



lug CM be nedtatcd by a hofi <?( facion: 
actiod rtwtfcet. citu toe. dw laidaiO 
backfvwd and moMMjr. and dw qoali* 
ty of Ct iracbiflg pnnScA by prrvioui 
(etchm, 19 Mm* but a fcw. mtiapa M 
odicr Hsw CMcrrM die kadcn of Kacte* 
cr moM nor*. Tbcy Uu « a ocntacn a 
nfMjr « dial aatof Kodeeu' leil Korrt 
10 tmhm icadim n polibcalhr ctpc* 
dKH. WKC icsu pronje liaid data.* 
vfticnts fralnooM by adkiWmion or 
other Kadwn are Bnra Mbiecurc and 
dwa norc caiily coMCMed wfKA dwy art 



Int: vanOM AdviKad naccncai naBd* 
Mboaa: a attit-fnudated teH M j u e a * 
KM, dK KtMMl Aueajment of Educa> 
dond ftofrttt, lAd u 1MI17 u fcor or 
fivt ntdMm and TimI tmiMitwM to 
ffveorfUeoMMtarcai - aOw)dMdic 
tpae* of a ftw Biondia. What are die 
MKdai aad totnuf coica of ticaiarvt 



DUf«oidc mbocVit aceooiplblici 
«4at M odMf nowtorto) ifi^roadt CM 
b tdcaoflet for Madhcn tt« apcdne 
tkllU and coaccfta dtat Kadbn have Mt 

anMkrW . DHgnoBC nonaorinf b of 
■( to na-kvd pofacjr aiakm wh9 
are totmiad to iclwol tuymttiiiy 
But b b tf irai «ac 19 icKkn aad pt«»> 
ate tre ftrvt^Qrt to tovrttw dtt 
ddHcty «f taanxtJoa and «» fcwi^ 
Mwk aWM M . Dtecnottk aoamtof b 
beat cinM aM ai ttrt kvd tf *• dHufct 
orite ickod. doac to die ibiT mobbcn 
«bo «B 19 ttk* actio* 19 lolva dw 
rroMont Cat diia atfrotcb ^nca 
CoateiM iboM tiw ipfrcpiSaia inri 
ar iafmacka lairiH diroafk BMMiaer* 
laf baa crtaM lemc taateeuary frk^ 
ties bePHta pelky mktn Md acfwol 



af data. The 

dMt pdiered Mr purpoMS of aioMM^ 
adiKauoii (araceUftjr icat ffiidB . 
ha«a beca aaai for cvcfyiMAS froM d*> 
ci<a| wMcb acboob will nc«i«« ^ 
ccadvt tvafda 19 aulcainf Modexi 19 
dasaea^ 7W r«&ib of awtg SAT aoorta 
ai toifietaon of MudM adaevcaiM lave 
boc« MMd rcptaitdy to dw twnore ea 
tnan^lMtum^ AJd xauj^die SAT 
b dca^pwd oaty to pnd<l wtii^wr a pv* 
«« Mudcai b iimjr to nicoeed to Us 
or kcr fint )«af of cotkge. SAT loona 
are widely cbed by btttljeon, bfula* 
dveajdca.coammtytcar' t.aadc*ca 
Kbool officiali as toipoitafli totScaion of 
ttfttxm icboobaf. 

Nccdkas a> lay, dik mtteoc of SAT 
K«rts has aoi bee* loM oa diote attff 
ntmber* M iwc dcpanmcw ef aduca- 
tioa who are Liowtodtcable abom loi* 
to| If hat made tome of dm cyakal 
aboM dia ntc*f of tM aocetaiabajiy 
Movtmeat. aad c Iwa amrated cdMis 
19 pamdreie to die CCSSO effien 19 ha* 
prove dtc qiulky of die bidjcaion end 
19 ranpart Kiiea or school duirfcts. 

3, KvalMtSa«tflteclwn.SontiMes 
K« ctploftoi dK aac of (atdtftfacMrve* 
««« teat leom 19 evl^M< leachm. Y(t 
tfM link bcrwtea a tctchef^ ukm tot 
tcacbiaf aad a MHdcat** ulcai ht kara* 




4, CaKs. MoartOfKf b bodi tne* 
c caa wa a i ai^ ctpciifht. Yc( 1ir«tt^ 
ty M CM tottfvkwed by die CFRE i*> 
icanftcn blew dw loui ooai of dior 
moakonai lyiicni. Oata-codeetioa pro- 
(raina iM ktttoi protmnt frequmty 
O'veilippedt ccimpciod wiOi each odkcr. 
or pvnM tofontMboa rtai was aoi fcOy 
used. 

Ai sua catage (a mort cooi^t find 
sopluihcated moiuioriat. ii would iM«N 
wonhvlue for dw policy-ftalJaf eom> 
■Nwyw cto« bcatr totemathM about 
•Ureatcomof moaMortts . tocMiai 
Mt only die atafRag and leaourcca rc> 
qinrtd of scale aad local but a!M 
Ok ceus 19 lUdertt M loai ctiis Mie and 
acoaaeqoeKly aarrowcrcvofeatom. Ii 
nay wc9 be dMi . beyond a «tfy low bvel 
of MtrutMa, die coats olawaiioriAt ct> 
ceed At benefiu 

5. Tfeattbtaa MaAymictcoaeciaAd 
report data oa a cycle duM aitkes k dif^ 
cvlilor ichool diM/xu 19 respond 19 die 
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rtwics dunag die fbnowieg aca^tintc 
year. Trp<any. Anncu arc afubk to 
redeploy dietf mowccts aodl two years 
MloinAgdM rckascofdieMronnaCKn 
irmoaaonag is 10 ahcr icbool ffactice. 
daia inui be available wxh« a time 
frame dvM cwTtiponds 19 diurkt plan> 
aing C^Kks 

Covcmon. legtUiion. iCMe dtpan> 
neais of tducaiM. aed ictiool leaders 
comaw 10 diugrec about die goals of 
anomtoneg • aed bcacc abcw wbteti 
form die RioaiiorMg should talce. Sbould 
diey conduct compKaoce awawona g 10 
insure fbeal tad regidaiory locauaubil. 
My, pcrfonntnce mo ni ioiVg 10 gwile 
lyiaeinatic ireproTewicMs. or du|:aQftw 
momionag 10 intprore die perfonnarKc 
of mdmdaal Stadeats? Obviouily. the 
direc hnds of monjioriag caa be com* 
btncd. AO t /> frc^vend;. however, they 
art <0»rib iBc d wiA wsunVicM ancMion 
14 die p«f«IU 1 have UcnttTicd atevc 

TTie cducatina commanay mg hi be 
better lerved it calls for acc«unub(l«y 
alio rccognaed die fact that the tafor. 
maiioa reqwircmeMs of the pubbe. of 
teacficn. and of state and dtstrkt ad* 
MAtstraiorB dtflcr. The piUIe waoi and 
aecds Mdcawrs of educational Ivahh. 
Sctwol profcitiootis aead 10 biow 
oaty how wen dtey are doirtg rdatrre 10 
other schools and dtftrtett. but wly 

I X M t wM t Cf i nwrf AMwiM*. TW JW 
tttJu. rw mtKifmmLLt^ 
^(Wiil » fii>.DC N0A.IMO, 
I Jmmm (Mm, t^emtmml Mtmi'i, A 

" ' " ' ■ ^ "«,li«|t#i 



}0r» ten, 7W g^ifww kiArmm /Mm m 
A* Vt rwtrfM«wk DC,; Cm fcr titi^ 




The Use of Indicators 
By School Districts: 

Aid or Threali; 

To 

Improvement? 



Educaion must consaousfy sttk to rm/umtu the risks assoaaied 
with the use c/educattonal indicators, according to Ms. Dcvid. 
Otherwse* the nsks could outweigh the benefits. 
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LDCE ANY other iefcrtnatioa 
tool. iadSoMors can eoatribwe 
10 or detract from kxal ellbiu 
19 impravt die puUie adwoia. 
Their potential 10 play a eo»> 
sDrtKOve role d(|«iids cn wtat dwy aieaa* 
•re and how dwy an Bscd IfiiWycaa 
e*(*on what goea ea to cUssroonsa aitd 
if diey are tsad by district pol«y aaJc* 
m "ho a re ccmMttod 19 school lot* 
provemtM. ndicaiors « potobtOy 
conatiwuve Botirtheycannoicapiare 
the quahry of tostmctMnal practices and 
If dwy do not effect local planaMg and 
policy mt^4. knSkmn caa bedone- 
iive. 

EducatwnJ iadkaaon have bacada- 
ftaed u ttatudea dial reflect dw htaU 
of (A eOucatioa lysieni and dMi r«i be 
readily and fipeaMdIy coOacted.! la die 
wake of wideipread eradsia of "' 




fAf(£LD4nDtimm.. 

niUtHtiiktU^tmlmmltittwttMhtr- lad MapoUc) nkai», «ta aaad tern* 
ili7md0fapm*l^mm0>tOffiettfU^ aeaaeof bow wddModaCMlaa lytteia 
ew itMitk w >e»i< 7wW. oaa- •ldbbSvUttdpamm•grtli«^p^A- 
CDCdttieof/.W^wiMwy'iaiSiwt/CT*. cy attkm waac 10 laow wWAer MM 
rcfera dibits have to]p(«wri *a tchoots 



MAKCHIW 



0„. 



^ne risk Is U)3l 
whatever 
Indicators measure 
Is what leactiem 
administrators^ 
and parents Mil 
aiiena to 
most closely. 



ii nponM* TVm BMsufca. I* tn, to- 
rSetKt kciurkx. TVX fact CM bt bc«i> 
AcW (U tfM memcc dvwtt MMttM M 
ttaan tlktx tfw cfuiitj at *Atc»- 
twt) or laraiM r>f tfM naw|t fooMM 
MtMlM 00 Cicton ihM wt wt nUii4 
dOKiy IP iocd |oab Mtf dMiroora pne< 
boe or M w« m iraenattt 10 dMNfi)' 

Atlkmttrr*.^ Miotf . k ii AffloA 
i« cnM* b^«MM OiM arc ncuiinM' 

bid 10 HMtncMnti coHcac Md 
ty. Tta dMlk*|c* - kovf MM 



* W if oot. wfey M. At *( kcal kv* 
«i, *ktn tM a b a * ukxi fUoi, ictiod 
^btrict «(ndib tnJ pwtM £*io VIM M 
toov Imv vtl acJKjoU »v doiH< 
ta eNOiT. UL*iort CM Ueitfy vnk 
ipoc* fai M •AKsdoa lyMM, I i|xe>t a 
■oad f6r ckofiif polKT. I Mrt 04( 
MtM In «Mi Mart deuuM »# jnMboM 
kMcntary.bilHMycar! A'Mcdia 
caft bt Mid M Httu it>« MCCMi or bil* 
M c< aMCHOiw KjuboM. krneaeti 
wor.lMciior* 



coawM dcWtfioM. for dot 
adiquHclx k/>M #w loab of edaDk>«. 
•ltd (or mtdtodiikii imara ttir co<ev*'* 
Itoaa of wvldr wyins MtaMS.> TfK. 
raeaitJi oa Ktob iiid dMMoow tai 
beta ibtt 10 auo^iMt kamiAf «idi lock 
ficton M HUBrucdotMt tine, toatwptt. 
md eppooaxoct lo wma.* iM »**a 
wdi copccyu »n tmtlitd Irao rxdgr 
obttinaMc aoibfTt. dstk MMiiiis li or> 
lot toM.* W)wi mocn li Ml M>^ dx 
«f hiovctioMi tkia, hoaarm. 
or«T«u4 -batdwfMJbyofteJtK* 
bnoe*. iMtnOMMl bna, k n »wt« 
and opportacjoct 10 «nit M nlMid 10 
lci f »m «bn md^aa If* Kdvtly m- 
ttt*4 ia mcaplffM aoMdM dM M ip- 
_. . propriaia for Am. Bai acdn a^itta* 
tfftffOMidilriilJ Ma(.M»da(M«a(.aBdlfproyriit^ 



Tliar* ara !«• s»)or rfih b dH bcal 
M of ladMcn. wtodiar *M bM»* 
cHora havi Um 4tytiep»i laciOj 
by MM or fadinf ii«MCk». nm. wlMt> 
— (tli»Wiiaad^ 




dKaa IcarMf I 
n2*«d. TVadM at* «f indkwn cooM 
caoaa adtoc^paoefa aad pwuli 10 fbc«a 
ca dit wroM Hill. Saceed. hdksiort 
My Ml Umko leaJ pobr mUhc 
lafAciovdy lo ^utify ite ftiovoca ax* 
faarfad ea dM Md COM it loat of- 
aor««kia dM *ay «a tuct 1>aat 
iWs «Hl b* c««M»y ««|Md bafora 
iBdleaam in dmkiped for lecd aM. 



TiM farpoiM of ladkaion bm boca 
fnwi a vanay aOooacly dtfiaid tabdi: 



/-^ — J aadoa. t^At* to bry w w ta c mi 
\^ oa WWv tfwir ImmM wc. lA- 
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tnn»m 
1b« daa««> Of aiiac Mkaton li <H( 
dM newafta A«7 laad 10 MdMn aad 
Mtadpab ariihi acMMOy da««ct Inm 
lonii^ > If leadMrt or icMi an at* 
kCtiad tad ooaytnd ea tftt aaKMl of 
bo JKwort aitipMd. fcf naBfia. tatdb* 
Cki fid prcaawad lo lacftaaa At 
s J «btr Md leaf* of boawoit 
e «c>. If dttsa itiicaucMi ■« «itaalaf< 
Im. bocvvtr. iMcaia vfl lean DBla, 
Md ^ •« b« dkaittd 6oia adttea* 
boa. 

bacaacas iboead of iadkslon ttad> 
bi| VIM Miatca tad bteeariai tad) 
ia AcaiadTca. KawdMt «M dlra cea> 
taqoaacaa. Per aunpit, oaa taetady 
b B pfa ana ta d Mkaier of tlribM par- 
f owtaaca bat ftltad mm tionj if 
iota, tfwuih dtt |oal ««j oalT 10 Mm? 
a iiMdartr Kmglitfamrd Qutalea: 
WbidiiklW hia 5c ben ncord for te. 
iatoatoiaT 

Eacb tirlMa awit aow rt^ bow 
eiaay of fct flltbti aft dtbyad nora 
tfaa ISaMvata.trtqdraatMtdHiaty 
c»M lOfiM wUnca to cenfnadac wfa- 
ly ptucMtr cwivtaitwca. Ddtyt 
due 10 madkuucil proUctnt art tuM. 
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ad. bm dMtf dua lo «caibcr coadidor^ 
ara ao(. Tbcttfcra. toota tSttiact a?a r** 
ponadly pma^ tfirtf pSsdio uka 
off ia guoboMMa wcad<tt ueply 10 !»• 
provt die tirtuKi' petfocBMoe ndafi. 
kacaua fiaaot an deoMd Uit after a 
15-niMMC ddiy. atrtAct h««t faoia ia> 
ccMiva 10 —ana deUn dut bava tt' 
rtady teat Icyoad ibai kiwt. Day bm 
ma Im bcocha lo bold fti|txi for 
Mucafcn bm connacda^ fii^v tbM 
havt beta ddtyid. TiMa M bdcuor dat 
«ru lamdad 10 bdp pasataicn cteOM 
Bp ptf feradi aifUaca aiay icauJftf ba 
drnnad a id^evb^ dm fod by die bh- 
ptcM fMwia dat it tcndi 10 ifatbie pcr> 
makI. do »baimr a tike* 10 look focx^ 

!>« tdecbca of atudcati fcf adswatioa 
10 awdiCil idnol provldci MoAcr ci* 
anpia of iodieaiori tcadjaf «noa( na< 
lafca aad baooaifaif cadt in dicaiMtm. 
•acaiiaa tdatauoa 10 madcil idtool da- 
pat«i 10 1 put cxieat ca mdOy obttia* 
tfci«ai«te(t * oaa^ tf*^-9^ 
tft and Korta oa iSc t-M>at CoQcft 
AdirduKwTtn (MCATk - i()pUcana 
iMvt for^tbiihaMmdca tad M 
wont. HoHvtf. die a i OMcal [rofcriioa 
It aow coaotnad ritac k bu crcau^ 
a pool of fbyiktaaa ate bava w«!]< 
developed tKbak^ ifatit bat »b« bek 
edMr. a^B&y vabtabU btrdcr la 
^aaiart) d>tticwritdq; proM tM •dr- 
bv aMJiy. aateataadUi of bma b»- 
bavior. rtaalBMat lo iwkwiH 
fcaakaal iroadi. aWUy 10 F«t paopla at 
a«M. aadMca. 

Ocady, Mkatoea taad «roa( tern- 
lataa MtCM ba>« afftco oppoaka 10 
Mr ktat. Ibtn it ao tny It Bvd 
ly atital M lU:. bai dia ifck caa ba 
lamd 10 ear advaacai* If •« earaMy 
tekct adacadoaal hdieaMf da( r«aKt 
kaporttM Mfpaeti «f tdMotk|. Oaa arty 
10 mUarin dw Mk of imSh aiSttead- 
lag BMtai|«a li lo ba cartas ibai •« 
aM ladKMH «f icanuat oaKoaKt diM 
Mcli 01* laniag toab. If eeantfiaad* 
hw wbii li tod. lUakiM cffckany. aad 
bM< aUt 10 lelva probknt M« vahMd 
oMcoMia of adacaboa. for tstMpk, a 
tcer* oa • faadMdfaMd Mt li aol a good 
ladicaMreflaantfa«.bidaed.MJacdM 
fciad of MtaMr ia bkaty 10 eaaaa leack- 
an 10 fem bamcMa oa bottled ibmi 
dMi CM b* «»iy ateaaarad by BDaldpla< 
cbo4ef Kat hmt. 

A trccad vty 10 adatatba tN rkk of 
tcadiAC aiUtadiat anttt*!*! li lo ooa- 
likr anfJij wKm woatd baopca U 
iead«n wd KbMMQaton vk«ad i 1^ 



fa MKtiM tf u nd ia iCKir. If kicat 
pol<y nikcR rwjataea befoitAand how 
Kadim«« tdrwiuvimrtjtaioitioui 
iryMf V ficr«ase(>enMncfxaJirthK«r 
cadi pr.7 aed indcaior. d«y ooUd d«n* 
MM * -^i mdiCKoa dai att|;)a peon •o 
be dct ivKKf 10 iMnictiOAal 9u>ey or 
lake ui^ 10 kc«p itacbcrt and admuM' 
•TMort fromrtiprMdrti (a (ha tMC^. 
a.' wiyi. 

d«d vty 10 pard agalMt die mu' 
iMci ^rcuuoa and aMMSc of cducauontl 

Mon u 10 Mwoivt leadicn Md pna* 
{iftt. M die proccu of cbooua| dicm. 
Sudi (avotimtm »ame* die UUU> 
hood dtft wdicacen wdl reflect «Uu- 
tt»M and Khool practtcct thai Kachcn 
tad fmctf^t CM atflwencc or cowol 
If die proem oTcbaoMg iadicttart u 
dct{|i>cd 10 foucr epea tnd boooi con. 
mMicaitoa. it wiO abo crcau oppom< 
aiCKi 10 diKVU tad cbnfw (be an^<« 
aicMttn and ntkf UKKtUcd »kS wi. 

0ltt«b0«Ct 

TKt tltK or NONV» 

tVe KMnd iitt*ficwl riak atwcuKd 
vab edocnmaJ lA^caiori b dM diey 
win Mvt Uia MVicncc ea p44««Mi| Md 
polt.7 MUagi tcrvutg iaetcad to 4n<rt 
rcMurm Mid ideetMk J :yfreiatAam 
10 bnprow* idwoU. Saidiet of vtjrt 
ia *Ucb iau arc aied by policy nakws 
at an l«*Jt - wd b AtUi rwgbw tofli 
adtndoa I* ipaea ctplaitioa * dtaM»> 
ttran dwi data rtrtfy b:«a t d^ cffcd 
oa policy detttlaai. Itadier, data kad 10 
teflMMt policy aiakb^ ia bidbaci wayi 
- by cbaaciat da clanaia of epkioo- 
ovcr dnt, for cumpte. Yet ladicaien 
art cxptSBd 10 ykU cfhcB daf art BiofC 
Inmaddte. boeauae day ideao/y cnnai 
iimtdii tad wcakKuaa In t fyiMa. 

LooUh « ^ rcMCM for da MbM 
kAataoa of ditt oa policy mUag wf* 
t«ta looa wayi 10 aertata policy aak* 
art* ate of Ul<aton. NopM gtaenHy 
beta dacbioaa ou iSeirova bdxfi trd 
optaioet: (bty diooaa lo oia data only 
«bea Aota data ica/Rna thrk prxoa* 
ctfvcd txjtxni.* Policy aukm an ao 
awcptioa nayiJyoaVertiagbioMl 
adf«.* M tmlgaaMCka of frriMl tYi< 
dne* aad peiioMi a^pcfieaoa iaur 
ettt. vaJoct, ard betkft.' Mky fitkcn 
teak out and at I lafttfaocd by Mforwia* 
boa. but. like atx; paopla. d«y My 
irk aatacioa »> ludttkal data ia V4u 
defberKioai* 

CcnaMy. data CM kfturwa da dM 
ktg of pol<y atakart « bm aMa:iy crJy 




utdtrecdy Formal cvideaoa a lUand by 
one'l *wtw| kn&wladte aadnoorpoTM* 
cd or Rjaciad U wayi COAUMCM wtdi da* 
lMw1ed|« * ladxason trt only ena of 
iraay loureca of if (omtooa tvaiabic 10 
Kbool board axaucrv and datrxt ad* 
uMmrnen - pco^ who arc already 
lUtaty 10 hoU icroag idtat tboM vUcfc 
ichoolt or progitaa art bcarr or wjna 
a<^ aby. 

Ha vty ia siieh dacWoaa ar J aiada 
u icbool doirfcu tlu coitirfbijica u • 
aaaMnal ate of data. Few dlitrka bavt 
ta ideatiMta fiuitM f^'fj- 
nktag proocu: t«a« of aedunty aad 
rcipot»M«y for deatna mUtg art of* 
tcavanc Plaaaiag li rctrgaitd lo t Ta* 
ra^ of comniaact dat cona Md go. tnd 
pdttk* art fbmatatad. oftca ia etace* 
mat UMo*. by nrioM actert la da 
tyiieai. depcading oa da ptJikaUr It- 
nwatbaad.* 

One ouieooa li dJ( data MC rKcly <cl< 
leciad. KalyMd, Of preteaad ia order 10 
iaforai pmoaUr Itiuei. DuDies arc iBt 
iboft oa itad«icd data. VlrtuOy all 
dutneti alitady <o(fca aowdtrdoad 
achievmai kat data at lean aaajaOy, 
M«*y dutrkta coUtct a varaty of odaf 
act dtfi at bidbda^ teo(ca oa aaia 
or loey coRv^aiacy mu. oa coBrtt ci< 



lew. Ytl. at faUoviag itaanple B* 
htttnirt, da avcraga an ic.Mt dial arc 
typtctlty nponad arc not uuf4 lo the 
tuff or a tciiool datrkt *' 
RougMy half of da popaladoa of • 



jaaior bigb Khool ia ora Caitforau dit 
tTKt li compoted of appcr4ddflc<Uu 
wiMea. da «d«r Htr li oompoted of low 
Uoonn ttudcKi ateare ncctt imm 
griMi from Mako. Tba aveoge UU 
teon at dnt tebool ftSt acar da 50ib 
pcrccaiik bat nem ap or do«a ili^< 
ly from one year M *a atM. rritcy nak. 
en rcgattrty dcbaa atfilar da tcWa 
aa}ar ««aba» li b hagaagi dtvUo^ 
Mat «r la providiag adaqfoaM pnpara- 
tioa for ki '"'^'^^■^^ fp^tmt. tht 
detaoc^ arvcf bodar loaatlyat nadmc^ 
kit toom by hnaly laeoaw. cAaMy. 
or language UdtMy. 

If da Mt icem frofli Ml adaol re- 
fltctoaly tkftt iada properdoaiof ad- 
«M»ged and dbadviMa^ Mideatt, da 
pslicy aakcn IK dkbaaag ta atoag «». 
ktMM. BmifMaaalytitofdadicaU* 
dicued duida adTrattgad popalatioa 
hal avreaied ia tin «bik da «at toorct 
ofdat group bad decraaaad tfaaliagM 
da progm for da ooOtgateoad wndd 
ba weO-adviMj. 

tadicatori trc aot iawajtd M iiolata 
exact, day ira aarHy auBpoaad M Uea> 
tttt ipadK arcit it aaed of tedar M> 
vcttigtcioa. ^M^^*t oaly diti da an* 
aanoU nhw of M tadiCMT bat gooe up 
or dowa d«t aei twggctt t rcaaoa for da 
daaga. A sbiA Bi da average lea teori 
of a givca Kkool in(gta laai from a 
ctia«g« ia da letdeai aopalKioa. ia da 
9ft*!*f of iMUuctioa. wda carrfaadaai. 
ia avattabtc rttourm. ia idiool leader 
i}up. M da pfiytKtl facili:ics.or ia any 



MARCH im »t 



« cnlworatMf boon. IM«M tf<fy 



•M. Tte ^yttft iM t*« Mra: I) 
cTtMiRf McMa trc skM ma 2) 



<M/b to Korw CM b« MWdMeJ vsk 
■Uito tocte fkinr. - MMctaDj wka 
*0M cAw Acion CM te MwMDad 
polkr aoboor. Hoii Am M« tMroKk 
doM MI tocmM tftt Nrte c«f • 
toctkM. T« Mihrn to w<M wtrt. 
*• fcea M ikift froa (Minf 9« fifOt 

•TmA; cMJnitoc Of M «Kn cMiM|< 
to|} iMk. nt aKM McM MtfTM* F*' 

At nrtC^M Md ttM fOMftlto COWM 

tqkw. For tuofk. *vWe« to M. 



uii fw «tM #W7 kivt Ui a voKt to 
ka ^cMtt.** bnpo«M| a i^mcfi of 
CMorf M KkwU « na Mk 6« 
qtiitf tit (wc tXM and 0t« tottinrr 

fnpribcn ktV tt9« Mc«ori]r»< 
Ml, tfK7 in Mri liUfy 19 ffomte 
<ww MxwdM and 19 PfiieaM roU> 
<7 dMfti 0MI art b*Md M 
W)ies Kftcd mff Btfotert in to«o»f«l 
to ttt CfcabM •( a Aicnctvid* toi&v 
lor i]rcrs> cu tlM ba cacoufi|td 
19 (^ly todktien il»< an wiout 19 
tfiof vnictoola imJ 10 mt tfias H dc' 
vckf^ k£tiM Kliool irnproremcM 

A lup^oren dtoMit ilona U M Mflt* 
ckiH 19 tofan dM indxMon art put 
i9C0MeK«v«iac. tafldiDoa.4ijcnct 
kaikn aiMi to wiOiAf 10 umnk t» 
Mctttwy mowm 19 t«tl>cf NrtMf to* 
fociMds*. ir k b M«d0d. Md i» dtvba 
and b^itoMit Improvmtt*. WkfeM 
a wia|*|t««i 19 SMtiax i*d toiyliwwM 



Md inwi ai*pMpi of aadcM vidito 
*• ackoob an aon MdU «M dbtria 



Tli aaoead ret ef *a cWbMt cat- 

wkMl dMet - ka artttriMie^ cri* 
tart. KowAMkiplicyMkanMka 
tficWoaa. d« okM w vUcft Cvy far 
«>i«miidKa.(add» 



Ibr higrv^ art mfcatf/W 
MdlyteaSMtsMfaMlcidHriofte 

' ^to*tka»*«««a»k- 



■rcii'aKHt. I 
bAtkoM 



k *dr cafvdrjr M aack loMoM «kj to* 
ItetaokML 

WkMMllMdcnM 



lnpra*to|ld«Mioaairf•tea*i]rn^ ^tt^ 
M Ai tovdiMOi of iHdbKk to alw 
■liiffarAtfcttn.ArycmaiadtoMt 




|^'<*«0" COKTibqit to »d»cMx)r»a 

& tod^atm tlM «««lv« ritU wich 
pxCMUhr MfVM c«M«qtie«ca for Ac 
9Mtk7 «f •ducEiott. Suff tm Mi Bon- 
<r «ra lomKtotct apcai cm dc«tk)(>iAg 
and W%4tmntt*| 1 i^wm for cxXUct 
to| d«u. and Aea A« dau «ra ict wed. 
Ami MicaiDni CM b«cw« cndi to 0a». 
*etm. dririaf hwrnicwiAiJ (wcoctt 

» r»t»a*J*rtaxy«,»ttc*tTCTi« 

ira «ed br po*icr mtkan. 

r <AibaittoofiducaiiondUjc»* 
oi^wetjh At Trubt TV aM*tr 10 
Am ^ocxxM depends M tfii panic«Ur 
circwwUAcei of a tma Kho(4 difofct 
and Ml Kiood. TTic urn ritb «u« to 
an dMoktt. hovmf . and if advcaun 
do M ocnadoiatx aed 19 iiiMn» 
rbU. Act CM caadf »«wdch At t«M. 
te 

•J tf S ^ m mi m i Sfturni (JW. WUOO. 

MoMn M t fca^ KiM OMair* «*rwl m M 
ItU. It 14. «i H*. 
MMMl • • - 



Mm M^im. ft^ jau 

1. ft* «MM^ Um OAw. -riM »M M 



^'jy ^'yfarW' ^i Ai-ofda. ' ' a^'StTTfiTtlSSir.iJi 



5.tef!l»**"**«**T*»«»*'*l «««ofM6*«wk».te8caieoe«bi 
i^^iUmjmftl»U4t»ip»i>lim nlwMt nob fcr tovravoM tt koA 



!f «?f?^ i» wttm wfcM Atoti ponaM«KiA»aa()Mb«rvarA.ton> 
•*!jMto»*««fldandl»..« flaetoncwrwK'w t'^Uafcefc. 

WiJorafcto. iunMed1.v1dKa7MlMvidcaa.ta 



>«mma, M naa, »i4a . 

Mi. ItCA. 

114). M naM «i Um ium. mmm 
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tf<X C Mtrt Nmmm. ^0»y>UMMi C«M«a 
b Um«*«mI Jtmnv A Cm :Mr flfCW. 



Indicators: 

Objective Data 
Or Political M? 



"-W « _ _ 

tmm m/t<9ft t^<»t4ti tU«- 

MM blHHLtM to SdMM SfMWK Ktl9M«W 

IX. IM, to tutmtt, MAwi r D^. 

I J m }«w rNTM a-*it' 

Zn, rM Mm« m4 PnM Umimm. m 



Would afirjt<tass sft cfirultcalors favor tfistna, stae, and 
ftdfral intnanves - or wouid It straigthfti and uxcrmse the 
proftsjicnal discretion of teachtrsT We cannot afford to ipwe 
thU ^tsaoa. Mr. Pontr says, the sreies are too hith. 



toMMMi AJMfi. \rm Lm S. 

< (>M >»^ Ctrwyl^MiOn U«w 

MctjMAa Mi t. SM fbb«. fMriki* ^Mto- 
^ COMUMMIMMNtn 



H AriMft.«ta«^rMAirt>'«MriM4 
l».»y<At*wAM*fWttMi M«M. C^j 

KAWciiif^iMng 

II TMi li ai>^ah» DM ^ M MWM. 
T«M« M Mnm pMMt •» W fMi,- 

•4«a li M fti«M«r MM to » M 
M (Mi M MctoH *to(» M todhM M M 
to 17W to (Mto MMM Wlw M tow 

to. tM (W:^ r i h fcM. rmm w 

Mm rmiOm^tMSinmm mOlf 
MH>W MMiT CMHf to «« My M 

r«Mii«. MMtoM. w< liMMMrf Mby. aw 
iM CMtfi, I t««c Mi SmhC C Srt«<WW Mi 
AtoM Nmm*, nr*tfi4trt*« to Tmm: Om- 

«f h jl» illlM % Mi MMM fcMML* |i(M 
rMMM to M MWrf MM*« M M AM.kM 

UmmmI BMMfta A in en ^n . cw«a*, 

l«^M(U^ Ml nwto. r«4i«. 

It 1m toM L SM4i Mi U. Fmmm. 
Cm &VMf Ato " *-* rb.w^f 4 tk^ V 

CjM. Biy AmImmkAOmvl IMO. 

la Wiw w It . f 4 hi» «/ 



T;/C DEBATE 9*tt totoitor 
auKnooiy vcfwi ocmnl «o** 
trel M to Ad Hxn. Md 
AcowaoomctoiblaMkv 
^tf>m doei At aionrMeC 
tonrd At wt of cAicaciMii todkaion 
ft to Am detMcT Ara todkMon part of 
At amnoM M aDT a flni.cbM 
aei of todkaasn b*«r £«rict, auat. Md 
ltdcnl tocbclm. or tocwU h tcmcA* 
M and tovcata At proAitioMl dbov 
Am of icadKnl Stooc «« an a l9M W17 
boa ht*k| (WKtoai aAKack»alhi«. 
CMon -•rcvMfrembwwWtxMtrr 
toltM Am pfcnaa Mt»< KM - k b too 
toontoa w Kf A j gyci&OM NoncAa* 
IcM. At itibt an pcNMHAr ao 1^ tfac 
At cpK^MM dMiand coniidcnbM. 

KypoAokt&r. todkMon cold acm 
(»/tlwM M «Acr aide of tftt defcMa (or 
OMMWitT) BytAtUfkofAccTideKt 
Am todicaion tofi icrn^ta 
Ac kand of Aeat »k> f Ivor ctncnl ccw* 
(r«l o*u »ta b lawtht. lo* k b taattit, 
^wboo, 10 •ten, andl9»kMica«> 
dardi of acturtmc « Vd-cr or M( to* 
cretaod ctttVcoatralbtoAtkMto* 

AM>A£wrotn* lUk*^fm Stmt (W. 
*rnl/fC\^bft^dn<ttftf^h0im»t 
>f«fjMrcaMrMdU*/M/«/^Uir(« 
M/ CVfMMM YCMM/ltof. U^nUm^ 

$mSm*U^nniff.esMLmM»t Hilt*/- 
fLuwd «i Mf. rtf Cfirr to 
«|rM«/v* to £to«ito. «r <W th.w'il^ «f 



lemi of iMfcau b. of ooant. MMAcr 
and tiAMiMbOjr inon iofRMtM b«M 
TTn debtM M iMcftcr atoMoaqr xf ' 
Ml ccMni concral b nLka^ 19 ka ac(« 
dedcnfWKaBr XaAcr. At baM b 
ly 19 M pk la M MCMy Ml Mipanry 
fMt forpOckal RMOM. CdMOMtoMi to* 
Acaaon mt^ tmt aUw tidt of Aa da- 
»aai«0r hr finndtoi ailnpwelMMt fvt> 
dmn of Ac heatt of adMadM (« MM 
nicM tahilr ajprcM) Wl M a peOocal 
tool, nt Hit Am ooMrob Cm toAoMon 
(U , «iM k aKMborad. bow k b Ma^ 
asrad. and ho* K b rtpwwd) •11 kin 
ptoed <M «KM tocapn to « anoal for 



nancrrrotooHTaot 

V«l noeadj At flflk for cecml of 
At acteob had oa(r Ant oaniMdMK <« 
fodcni. ntt. aad local initfMMii 
TT« aawwi and foTH of fodcry CMcref 
katt thiAad and dMntad ow «• bM » 
mn. tw At ladinl tola to ateKMM 
W lemBf aMMad M ifmrd i|4rej 
nc fateal .-TomneaC kM brydy aid»* 
Miwed At iMM of a ccml cmkidMi, 
tu < kM ^yad M aeiht roiib pxA 
aAcr anat ai aduooonal aqakx. aptcul 



The MKMM and fona cf aCMt co*. 
tt«f kan abo «u«d and wMMd to laocM 
mn SMtt At MMM dtffcf Ciaalicra» 
Ux to tf«r mAoda of ac«to| MtacaOM 
policy, admd coaorol tt At KMt bvd 



7_ 



b • tomfltt ftmtt. F«r lumpi*, MMc 

cf <W opmni— .« Sum wdk m C*ti» 
IbnM MiKiw Y«t lM«t fc^ kfWnct 

nofid* b t Rbov« wtweew if w mm 
coacrol k iM Ifca. OtfKf t(iit« - 0^ 

irtco Mi irMi #141 tfwkn aocfpi 



Ml kr tf» Mmi Mi fwt to«mrer a. 

C«« KtAoti, V*rt il vVlHay M 

•nl. HMt. or local WeiienM caiMM 
Yal k. *l Hif lf« r^n *« Matt 

Warn Omf mi 0m Ctntp* TM 



Local dlsirtcts 
vaiy dramaUcally 
In the extern 

to which 
they excfdsc 
control ovtr 
the schools. 



cwtfol of At l A ooti. KiCM inCMTtt 
« AoM ktdi ietn tacbcn vtt l«i 
iuatfio* i» teid« wltfl »ia ta^ 
MiliOw. Of *iodMffkMd.howt««r. 




rnrn IT Tir til J mi frr fi i ilir ta n 
cafUi Ibr hciMMi eoMraC adwodoM 
^ iMdicn. n* CMWfW Tuk Font 
lUMi, Tha k«7 19 MoctM fit* k ot> 

0"-ni w UMi WW powen Mi itip(»> 
ia«i«« M nMi* iM idnob far 

On dw CN Wi. An. iMtwnai rt* 



•enpo««*i MOMdM proibaaMllidf 
MIC* . * 

ty 19 MUtUA •taaooMl foili Mi M 
4icite kow 19 BMl Aea MT fn< 
lift » >yi<M>citU tWft U dw eo«r»- 
ymi wnt idMd ooatrel. Il* )Mt« ii 
Al UiM M verf/k M iKidtaf «4U 
kvd of A* laMWM kktwdtj dtodi 
•uscW SIM UkS W cmrol. TMcitf 
Mjtla^abM b MSi#t i^^icidM M<k/ 
U Hcora* • hi»A CftkM. Mi M i(> 
trrMcw tram i tew dikott. Xi 
DrMb CwtM yia k. TW ijnMi CM* 

•Ot emu At GOAdlOOW MM HfaMi 19 
Al MTKlil of ti£«fl««W tr KMten Mi 

AMna wiAm |Mh ic^:^ **4 
doMi Rick mt GOHnI 6*tf Ai icfioci* 
ln| proont, tti Awe il M marMBi M 
tca^icn Mi Mvicio Am Ml Adr 
MW'fouai pmf or it fiM I iCtOMM k 
wm Am ut cootiUM «iA cOf7«M 

ui MM iMMtW,'' 

I io M iMMd k Ail ankW 19 i«ot>« 
At coouvwiy it>tx kJmoJ cmnL 
KtAcf . njr tMl k 19 dounnM* wkkti 
BUMS U Ak ooMiovtny M bat MffW 
A« > w * w I9wi wmi •ducf< 



ERIC 



ymxn kzw awvt pciCATOtR 
OfTWtMM •( EAaeior* m llf't k 



cWs«iAiiis« 7wKkc«0«cuft|Mi 

pMMikAt WCk' CU *MCk UlCUDCI Mi 
ftCU U liU^X At CMdbtM* Mi 

(rp(rai of lAooon Ml At tcvfTiJ iBwt 

Mi UfTMonH ' Sou I m, TV 

MM </ EJ^Ctht^ - Mi. MM 1917. 

kt coRipMiM rtport. drt Ojrir 
(«<M JwpMo* - Mt* ktn Al pri> 
«uy rt^Mxt of Al DcpvMctt of 
EdmoM W Am dwryf . 

H«*tvtr. crtocim of At kimj 
llitici k«vc ^ powMd «nj tmfttm^ 
c«;«cii9)r to rMM( }«krt. For cumiU. 
•Act I «oa(nti(a«v« irvdy k Itft of 
i^<Mor tyiMai fcr B M HWM f AtO' 

tMA M MiA«IIQCt Mi KWMt, A« fV 

lc«rdMr« ccacMci. "CWnM hAc*< 
lor irwan > 19 Al t XMM AK Mck lya* 
tIMt CliM - IM< 19 oowiM of hAm A** 
joMMi fMCM of klormMn* ibout Mck 
M fitoJ mown*. fewiiM dMr«e> 
kfijocf. Mi nicM MM Mom.^ ni* 
ocM coaotTM iboM At 4fiillnr of «!•• 
bOoa Mii • iotfiu naotfor m iffKU 
of MMTiiit wm nkrm Imv« kd w 
Mdk Aort-«r« mMom M SMIMH7 of 
Eiucadot Twrri BdTi Vifl c^- 
•IkU ^ Pv/Qm Am lavtM 

ICTM-»yHCBI CCMff M MOM. MlMwVBl. 

wUCMdtl it i BH» n *» l cf Al MtrsI 
rok k coOMiki Md rqwniic tea 0* 
•AicadOM) kAonort kaa foMnd Mfi- 
oM w i i i rr Mtoa of kcfMni tol** 

OimMJr, odueadeMl k£cMon M« 
nor* eta crtidiai fcr Arir kid«4u»> 
dM feclai 19 Iw kfomda. Staa 
Am k I |ra«te| COMMM AM hMMr> 
Miijn iMa wt kpontM Mi vorA 
At pno. AM MHbM ni7 <W* *^ 
te At MM fc« yttn. ke«tnf U k 
Ami . uodur nttiMjtv irim. A IM c/ 
Wti^^qiMiky idKiooeJ kdkMca oouM 
•m« w Bon Am JtiM I vsy 19 nedMr 
At licyA of At «>xMtoa IMMML Suck 
bdfCMOn eOl'^ iIM fKW At MMMliM 
•f At i)WM « omiM U«k of tAK** 
doml cuKonM Mi I wry ftw cAt^^ 
UifcriMMi^. *« qtMtbM of k9« ««0 
irtcdi ire iocM CMOM W leptnlti 
froA At Aecty iMut of »tM Kteob 
jiMtftedoUf Tkti tducMAMl kit- 
cMori in MfiMk&T btCMBCMi of eeo* 
vol. 

Tin koer At iAmmk«iJ bikaten 
AM an mfibk k At Am*. At 0«aia 
AHr MMMiil lor MMf«i U Atrt in 
food MAcMon for iMkM MrforrMM* 
tm g>iA«Miriii Mid tCMact nt IM k l/l 
Mi Cmen. *« CM etpeciM Mt gnM* 
er copltttit k At KtioolJ M Mtf«nM< 
ki «Ai Mkaet Mi ku tviplkuii k Ai 



na oaTA kajtt ax 



Kkxli «• At WtvMKin. If pcrfem. 
iM« Udicaun CMpKuiu dtfcmc 
Mi facwal rceaa n Atf Am eoactf<Ml 
«KjcntMd>^tl Mi pro6ic« HfvMf. Ct« 
Ktoc<i mjr 4o Ucwwc, UficMsrt coUi 
Utoat nort Am Jul o6}CCV*( d*tt 
iteu At ItcaMt of Al oduCMio* ijrttm: 
cmM tcooM wA b«( AAMbofH of 

«iM COMtMMO |00i ixUX 

SdioUn Mi pracuwncn i&ki ta*( 
lo«« y oorfai a i ikoM At MVtcnct «f 
ackmrArM (em M cumcvZtf coMcM. 
«aty. 'WXm k lexi m »4m k 



) longer Is the 
Issue $0 simple as 
deciding which 
level of the 
education hierarchy 
should exercise which 
kind of control. 



fciilVltitirnMiMMniMkiilnrh 
lut Hi£tl of Al lAactt of IHU flu Al 
cwiieakM k«« jrkldai kM ooncktivi 

UdMd. At MOft diitMl Al Mtkf 
HO|nM k ttm I duuooM. At kai 
Uiktaoa « kit o« diMmn practM, 
SAidia of ckauMvy M&aol mAcmm* 
in ckuci. far cuinrk, fatsai Am 
tadoMSv Ituduiixad MiVMticrtfiMi 
tnts iM virtaSy m kOueeot o* k> 
tMcocMl erMcM Md lcaci:«t f^e* 
tioM*i DuOKt* Md idMoMnrd lettt 
Miv mneABM oAi WWerbil. AwtK, 
aipfcUDy wkM ny «n« (McfnMi ini9 
iM cwTiatM (M k I ijmiM of mMi|a> 
aMM kr efcjMttfCi). TWai IMkct wf 
fM Am aducidoaal kdkaien Mfl pn6- 
lUy ao< boooM kvertiM aMcKuiMM 
of icftod coacral. ikoa MM •( At 
ttM bMotM k adueaaoMl kAcMon W 
cotie fPOM At kdaal Mat ki«ia 

IM tr k At Mm M klcBtor vtn 
19 dMCfto AtftT* 



Mi tfAdkfonnMion »<ri cob< r«w< 
onctyvft^utiowtf lifnc. ltd tf At data 
w«/a 10 b< widely r(rc<iv*d u vaI*J. 
Aoi taCk M M«d<aior m(M (atnkvtr> 
at< onctuimni fracbci, For tiMi^. 
At iwca M})K fnl fauwred lo uit 
wlMcvtr iKpi Aiy covld > kekdukf 
nt«row<«etfol of Al ina6<MAXl cvT' 
nc»ka - W mia Aiir cA>raoo« ty*- 
uaf\a kck Vcepiabk,* 

TXi pouM^ ^ aducMtOMl Ufio* 
lori beooM kanwnnca of Ktool 
COnBTDl ruM Al Wka va 

Ml At UdKMon? SvpruMfty (n ti];ta 
of At cwitw ever idccA cotv 
voO. Acn appcan u bt a cmxMua* k* 
Araton in wmded «> kov Ai Mtdi 
lAiAiMtrattoffolKy ndm.**AJ« 
Aovfk Aa ■MMki of At itm ^otCry 
MiffT ii taMfvtoui. tcact«n *«a io 
b< iulwloi.T)MT «tiy ^KXlo■ at rob. 
cy k Aiiir •«« diUfooM. but 
Alir iptwn of petKynnikkt MAuMCt 
k bowidad by I kM •( iMcrMi (acton 
Qwtf wbkk Aty ba*« virauOy m «6*> 
tfol - tfpacully Al aoUcko 

AM in do«t by At odticacio* 
kcrarciy.M 

AS of Ad 1^ d4«|t At raooA.. 
rfMiMiOM of AC Camtit Tuk 
in kV^MMMtd. A( At aMO<M. bMN 
c«cr. *« audtoriqr of pit& (dkod MKfc- 
tn doct Ml aotad bryovi Aclr ««« 
clawreoM aai aMdcao. Tlwy ht«< «i^ 
taafly m Hy k i(«n(yk| aior* pmt^ 
any Al kM^arkl •fdeitftUt CB«Tk»- 
br and Mdiiotieal practical.^ k Mrw 
of iDdiy\ rcabiy. Am. I WtJMMSry iM 
of oAicadoMt bkf«aioa vowli a2tuM 
cnUMly wwcAm At huid •( Aom 
«K9 faw eawij coMrd of Al adhoob. 



The question of 
how util schools 
are doing cannot 
be separated from 
the ihomy Issue 
of what schools 
shwM t>e doln& 



a«d tr Ata ItAcM^ ««ft 19 bo Rfort* 
•i by KJM ani by imW aAirie eri* 
|iM mmS twiotcoBoeaic bMkfiWMk. 



UAXM mt mcKtu TO «ot»r 

A doai look m At ra n— waki 
nldetMa fcr dcvrfe^ tdteauoMi 
kd*ca*yi rtveali M wal tfkkoMj Am 
Aoat w>o deilp and kiptoiMM kdka- 
lor tyMU imM eodmC Kev Aeaa 
dikar ataitri kwkM iMM l&a^ M af' 
fed i< ilrknaM M(Mto« of oAKMiOHl 
k^iCM^ far btcAm. A*i kri i p k. 
rjdm ba«t raaao* i> worTV4 , 

OMtty «WMI <Mt^. BdcKMk^ 
aj MioKn an MMMka. aHiAMi Am 
coOacthtfy prviida blermck* abM 
At pcffMWWt «f tnanl feMvM of At 
•AtCMkM fy*M «/ 6f At lyMIM M a 
•kcib. UaibrMMMfy. k b MK* «Mkr 
MMtiw Ai fii9dtacribt»iM rtn Mk 
aducado* ^ 19 dtacribt «« qMlky of 
•duadon. Tbb Cki baa kH poaai a 



MtibkMferadueMioMjfiiaarrtcn^bM 
i>u(a Mfi of I frabkM far AoK 
•io Mtt M dcnkf k|tH4Mky kd<a> 

Ml. 

Tht Ml ciMKk </ At imU of coOact* 
kf aai Rportki tdueadoMl bkficaioii 
o« a rrptM baiM wis |CMr«M irtK*< 
doM prtUMti M^Mf Ak|ii wnpM Mi 
u coMib eoao. For tuepM. k b Mwb 
taak* M i MM BW Ut hfef iM tto t o* At 
ptroaMi|t of atadaaa vbt fMttvi Wth 
icbooi AfktMM Am m tecrAt b^ 
Mdi Al Qficil brM aeieci tradMM 
kaa«« Mi CM 4«. h b MBch «aabri9 
dWt Al twotMait of Uik ii^Ml ind- 
MM* »bo MMd or ceafkb eoOr|i Am 
•0 dcacribt b9« mdy At M«ut ktk 
acfeool indMM b «• pratt trom i cd* 
kftodacMk*. kb«Mkr«dUrt Ac 
ptictiMtt of M|k ickHi fraAiMM wkv 
an aocioyW Am It deaerAt bow w^ 
At lyiiaJ Ush acAod cnAMM b pn 
pand M pirfcrM b a ^vm Job. <f 

SM«fr. k b a^ M Nfon At per. 
cocift of ygb aebool MiiMM wbt oor»* 
ckMioaryMfitftAiwtrt. m> 
IwtAMMdMortbtAtMAn. At 
iMAawdci btinKAoi At* noiM Jl 
b aa^ M dMOtit At M H^bf 
MiMMi M tkoMary AaiM q^figv 
Rtad iM M dMotk* At H^Mj^tf 




«kil«r t(A 

aSi)£?£atf?S3^ 
jMt »bM M abwM iMitM ■iiliWOf 
'MMiy •««■ •MtflMAy.*/^ 

caiH of aducM^ hJCfVi tfiM AM 
Ac MMibcr of bdlcraM IMH bt Aaoh 



^---^'rrtiMfiiwi lijHj 



The rcsuli may 
be ihc piecemeal 
Implementing of an 
Indicator system. 
In which Interim 
solutions become 
permanent policy. 



Mt arpi v medy tfuM Mcw«M, At 
wput;.'. W OoM ifc W« la. tipmj. 
H •ducaciM nuiuci in ukn hm k* 

on I Milt M ■ttmih* tN4 «auc«fO»< 



pfifaoyliM|>ly» rrf i l « ^ TMA. 



taf(teMr«< W *M ICS W0W at. 
«W<5jUI, w«o«M 

i^ iilliiHw. W» gw to> artfttfy 
rvri^ Utkh »m^4 foOn mtim 

pnMM» A» fetic7 n 
r*"T — * — tlr r- Mii l i Ui i 
■itoo «MM MMt. AA« tf. IT k akt 



cutute •*« fidii of ipentXzMn. Dot* 
•Mmoo* of «M drapout inMoa raU 
«M«Oe«iT Vow r^ocw, » ^r* 
A*M6:f w CUmm umf ^ 
r»AMi« mxtMfli ttccflncfT 4J1 
•Mc*c»f •«« ccmM «• MM b 

tiUtkmetl Om wjrvMMCrk MicMon. 

OfCMM. Hw Inrkam m M 
Mt of rrfWcMg tutScaet M ««y v« 

MfVffi wmU VM. kowtw.M aoat 
•tMva of Kudm •dJ«>««M«t hem 

Jm 0. pnM«« Mlmi^ 
iio>. Mtf cwccpoul mdcmmlMt - 
Mi ««i tfnt nuuK* tfw *> 



><l»AM«N«fidteadoiy 

nCte Mtf «« M iWHM M Ml 

pnMta. Aitnt Mrtly. AiflcydM b 
«• InplcMtaoB of odWaMMl hdt. 



UfioLxniMii look Mrtcdt* »9 Htt. 
^acsci b I fWfMu) CuUo«.« 1/ 



ptrcnutf cf A* Mtrd oducKm W5. 
rt-M Mom «t«crvta An ^ nr. 
mc vMj<y of •AiotxMil i«]M«n b 
•MootTMMo. Ouilr. cwfw te«<at. 
mi b fad«aioo U tev, 

n« timnjotUk mi hMv trmi bf 

t« UnMwtly 4tp»i b lvf« (wi 

M Buck Ml *• bW W «M 

mj |9«trmM tn »«!«f w bvc« b 
*b McfiriM. y« 04 pmnr, u 

IM COM •« U nonnM. nc no* 
Mr N rboMiMl iMfikraMldai «.-M 
M«Mor trMM. b wi^k btfdM Ml*. 
ooAi k«om rmntAM fofjcy. 

of MkiodoMj bdicMon km « 
furly glocuy ^clM« iw WMktn. nn 
b Ncawr>, b cHdiif odwaCMMl b&». 
im u I pdxlcij lod. I k»«« nuilM 
loot U «M of (wUcy nllm 
MdAtodwxdovkrtnKky. 

• n«M «f tducabOMl iM&Mn cmJd 
teooM •« «f imnJ Am nipi 
MubfM ftnKi(«bM «f itAdMn 

Ctib itiort of icktfvb^ Am m«Mio*. 
^ >Orr»I.«|oa4miffli«f*kiOKloMj 

'CMk«MMM> MtCalOn WtM ykti MM Uat&i M 

bdMdwJ KKkwi. 

I *<oaM U MoH *• lut M MM 
•JMM oOocit M «()«u« kMtf iUbm*. 

oAcMioM FKiion Mid Am cf^ 
fcctt. hM iiw tO . wyforDVMtf b> 
*eMon - ataktr MMtnCM by A« 

iJn isr Uocr h/crwfM. WkM mk- * 
Im* of oduc«M tn ruAly Uc«bfW< 
mcwreM M id«t tfwfli on wn O/dy 

^ « Utk-^nLiX •dMW^ kickcn 



no MtTA CAJVAN 



Mid »a 6« iiip(>«^ ^ CM («. Tuck* 
cn •>*• dncm Ai Umuod pvfcww*- 
■1 suMi Am I UfHnfik Kt of «Aic«< 
iwmI bAcMon m0i (oncf. 
Al tM dtatreon level, kowtm. « b 

|tif4l»bM|iM I Mof bdci^ AM 
<«iil yrtnM M(M kforwiOA m b> 
A^iAuJ KKkm iboui iN Miun 
tffccu of Atir it0t n e6ou l fncUen, 

Ack«««fMK ICta in I t90i CLM^ 

ViA« M Am t»« »otU of I Kkod 




pnoicta ef «Am or tvt* M nlWi on 

9*1 «va yncbcc* * 

Ottrtjr. oAiCKioMl Mtftiori cwld 
M( pn««li tfoiM hodb^k M nAn«»< 
iJ icackm ikcu Ac Mtvn of Am ow« 

ktn of dailr lofi ««Hld b« br io« ti> 
icwn v cotWd. Mifrtf , w4 iT{«i)ii 
M wd«jion poieMCU£y dcxhbc 

A« pKVOM of I KprOMMnt tM»> 

p<« of iMckcn. «U odMT h^Jkh vM 
«ruS«d M 49 M COwU C)0«V*'< own 
fnctica v«k A«c tfMcnpuoM. 

For KKkcn. ko«Kmr. A« Ril |Mt»> 
U of I ijmni of i«d<es*Qn ttct M( b 

Ac nfMMCKNI k Mltll fr9«lif iboui k* 

Avidud pnara.buiMkiMtuoM' 
Ucml tool lor i(/t«tAc*w( A« fract' 
ttMUlwtiott AitweudttiUet.kA- 
uton MCM Uity oot o^fy M «omm 
odwatioMl fncuct Un ilto M bflmcc 
k. Ifwpw aMo aw lucton «tn Ktnfy 



RepresentaUvt 
participation In 
the design of Ihc 
Indicator system 
uxHJid enhance 
the professional 
status of teachers. 



Letting teachers 
set the boundaries 
within which they 

wort docs not 
guarantee school 

Improvtmeni. 



jTtf . iuck«n tn aUt w n*k AnriM- 
dcMi «• itaAiti iclimiMrt *^ C intJ 
of aecwKy AM con^tia ( U) 
»Kk Mukca' Kom ea • KMdtrAicd 
KM of n»a^ M k tf» w < • 

Tkit b MM M H7 dkM luckcrt ilrca^ 
taow c««yA«i| A«7 aood M kaow about 
Anr cUunoM ETMCM. Eutor 
ad ^au M bdtndMl Aftnaon am*f 
tkntatwy >tackcn b tfMk a(yfoaa«s 
M naAewtel bacractm. Tim data 
•tn eoOaeiid fceai iuty iMi dMt 
iMckan wiMi'aad ¥»ti i M Kkool 
yta/ (laurcMMtlj. Aa 4aaai(CMM of 
fnaicu AM antrtad Am At top 
coMnAcMd b hrpoTM arm MMMTT 
lutqacMl Am riM IWM Htdav pre*Vit 
ad b Ut m ba i at A« bttMMw aad 
t( Aa cad of Aa ark»o< jm/YUmr 
RKktn »aM M tM« iMn tkouc dM 
•racfkaa b Aair •** riatc^acw m4 
A«aa OM«pan »«k Acta af odMf 
Kackan. TmtikKf b t kl|VT botMad 
aOivtfy, aU fcnii tj^ottmMMM lot 
uttkut la know iboui aM< audy tfw 



laHlYad b dtttpmj mi imftim»wti»t 
t fyMcM «f adicadoMl b^acaMK ai^ 
traSiMdMn fewriluddM bfU af 
A(M npf ta owtm tl h p oaat j; n- 
flacii^ Anr wwa uprtOM tod eoaaarw. 
Aca A« naiiM lytum <4 bficaiun 
BtiJit lackiy t«a b^ortwt aadt. 

Fir*. RpnmuM pirKipMMa b Aa 
detip af Aa bdcaior ty tina woidd t*< 
kaMo At prodMiioMi MUM af iMckan. 
Tkfy Mstd W ciMcbiaf Aalr aipart 
hdtMti KftfA*! whM 111 Mack aad 
V««r w ttack tf, akick |H 
lomt ceaa«( e*cr Aa lekoob tad A« 
ackoel lyattMt b »kkk A«y •«rt.>» 
Saua < U » c a liia nkn u wiA nttni 
u -dtSrpai^ BuAorky.** Ct^sk 
*<M« caOl k ^Anpotorcal aMkorl< 

TW taooad tad It kt aarvadby A« 
aantctpadoa af tipnac«iMi«« iMckan 
U Aa dMits af «A Mkaior lyMM b 
A* aaAtfky Am Aa icaukial bdkiten 
votid ka^ (or la KadMn. tflMcken 



»Tfi «tcaat»tM>7 bvahad b 4«tA*| 
«iM b 19 be Moawnd »td Ww. A« 
raukaM Mcaon woidd aant m fU' 
Mutn* KaUMOtt 19 iS iH::kan atowi 
drwiMa aAi Ct tooa* ! ynettct* aoJ 
prapruM adiiCaMatJ |cati. 

Oar ^ Ac dMracMnMia af an (ft(c> 
a*« Kkooi H At( da liKkcn ikan i 
conmM M af goab. A lyttM af 
boatj bdnon icvdopad d« M. 
ywl af ctpart Itadicn iks^ a«f«<r boA 
Ac aead (or i^kand fo^ aM <«n«M 
ctSi (or Hacker aanaiMT Md bcMMd 
fn^cauoaalaadoa. *At toai at MKkcn 
Aa>k af ArawtKM m W aaw cna awt 
, . aanply y« b Adr koart «>tt aa 
Aevfb or AfiaMoa af •te k b Acy 
an iry«| la ackarvt. tekoolt •9 a« 
<fcwi«f iOC«rte| n 1>«aw TVmt «^ 
^ndKify ■ 



to 



'KATDOb 

duMMM Mackcn> 
Camidy, Anr MM acA. 
bff-MyttKWMn^ka 
m AM tfwy an aoi bariter viA tuck 
ywMiCMioM at I\t Cm4dm 4fU^ 
MN tad At Dtfemtfejuwdm Su^tt- 
Ma Tv;rkcailaanMAaa4*i*ft<u 
atM tvaraft ttidMl acUt««aMM. |n4> 
MOM fMo. ygn ' i a k m wnekm, ar 
awtfita backer Hlanaa ^ tot it 
AeycbMor (ortackbJbraabtK. TWy 
I nn I rfi I iitf I II II if rril M 1 II I f ai M l I II 

. /IWybp^ 



MM* compeitacy Mat aad Attf 
MadMa MAd b rriMiM It MdomI tMl 



ka«« b MMd «kca Aey ifMk cf 1 
lea af oAicaboaal taAoaan. 



WW 

iHckan K)4iy h M *« ^pMido* 
9f« «r litem *« mWM «ir an 



lUeat nil ti iKmM Moaoaj 




Speculating 
about «hat 
Indicators may mean 
to teachers In the 
future raises 
the Issue of 
school control. 



tvt* « tiiK oejt , . 

V f * W ^i ■ I — "■ (!. i V 4r«M 

rv**«iM^ ojCj HMMri III I ly r««t. 
■« A r«irwi ttvOT km aw MM^' 1^ 

IWT, M 



- 1 



lMiMCTM>.«rfotic7Mim - ^p*d« 

!•«• ^ potMtMl M itaMj^rAtt local 
|rwde«.« 1/ Md«n itfy a wiMi^M 




\^ MM UltM/ 4cantit Ml hi ao 
»»y a ciUwn it tool cwod m im 



O >^ »- M_ , 



NatT wa «• CmI If OrMm Oh^mc 

l.tm.tmr — • ' 



ywlwl n a fl y a r W| 

taacWt «4a IF'«« M lactekiwa. ate* 
f«r toW *t Mooyc. M haa 
aflM«« iM liwlMri «W Mrt M tf> 
«ria garfi tiri tn iMaihaa 1^ aaL 
Urn 0*M l« M W «< fr« IM a^ 
itacyat taani VMnA mAitf'* 

I bwu af. iMtai tacftan aai *• 
lmia*iilii«<it M|* iA<b^^ 

lMc£lrcni?k krpi. aaoMifv I 

ai4aa«tMN>!7aSrMZk 



naaU> M »a< ^ iiaiirU*waf.l^j» 
i>toi«« M Tm«m|. BmmI WM Ni. to. 

a>7jMM Tvt: Mna M aAMHvrf 

nad %. 




tMi|k7aadWMnK%Mk» 
tfnaleriMC kleann MM laaak li I 

4aKMkatar af cwiaai yraetiea. Ta*A* 
la| wvarl Mfa M«4md« 
m MM ka »oit^ 




;iM«c«9Mt*i^nrx 



*- " — 0*« T** IK Ijrtwi » iftei 



ERIC 



rW OUTA KAfTAN 



Lessons from Comparing 

Educational 

And 

Economic Indicators 



A £f Incorrect to vifw tdicattwl fxScaws as vastfy 
moft trouUM than inat^icynent indicaton* &Jt cuAort 
ndntahu &a d^erenca b<rf»^en the tducodcnai orui tU 
tcownic xytttms han Ur^wtant cowquencafor the 
dcytlopmemefUdkaion. 

»Y CJOlAJtA I. WVUUKI AM) tOWAW W. fAVtY 

TKtQUAUTYar*tbfer* M |ro8piar»oikT Mikan aia frw 
aMdM«jidanf&i«*tpcr. »ih4 aatlyn Irf) te« ibo«l *« 
(onMiOi«fdtt(U.J]riH« ^ffimfcy >f am ai B iat pa rfa r—i P i. w 
•<adaca6o«fcMc«Mr^ p<«W«c faHcmMca trokl^ airf aocv 
doaa KMliy aTlM. Aftrf wdy iiyxtfai wrlor— aca ti*«b far 
»yaanifTiiial(iiy»C»««rl).*a Ud(n««U teicti u acftoab. roOer 
CiiifreM «aMi !• »MMr rt3> nlmwH«l}ta0«*^*aMicaim 
AwfrM^feMOiaaaraMiJlKWi* ♦tiw w aiwaaooaairfdwtoadai 
kr.StwktjabianMaCMkiDvarta*- ipaaai la nUi4 nada* u UnM aai 
«r *t •yna4 adatadM ftJnw laaw hlarior la irtaa <al i M awa »a 
W«fi«aAca4inbMr»«WaA«idaL Mrfamacicf AaiOMMy liffV*^ 
W >flba. A >K g. a«ai n il i j M ■ 

>^>t^tMmmj.. 

^»W*7««Cm»/^'<^ iiirfifi^iliMaaiilii MJhilli^ir' 



u, 



ndenstanding the 
common probleins 
may help \a 
appreciate the 
proeress that has 
l)ccn tnadc *^ 
Improvlftg cdoca- ^ 
tional Indicators. 




«Ha,'%4<iM«b!fkairil 
fleUtoadrlaall ' 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




bKwMcc of ttwiettt' rttfuiwM 
T)w Am »ff A* &|uatjir of eA«iciP*< 
•I OfpcnrnKj J«my (tCOS), whKk 
provided khrmuxm m tfw ackim* 
wim KM ace^ of 645.000 dOOm 
'»VS pcWK ciaNOKtrr and iecond> 
«y Kteol*. AMljrM cf MM icom 
rmaled a* caonsM vanaciM fai 0« 
■waMnd acMcvmM of IM-tndcn 
and ihoo«d AM fraduaUM fMe» Ira H 
atwji wte fradu«-t kjKw. 71w 
enc KDldAi effkt of *• Coicnu lU* 
poR. u Ae IM6 doQimcM wevnarizw 
Ac of At EC03 dau CUM M be 
bio««^ 10 ndcnw At pofcrnrnt 



MXAMtMnwOtMMiCt 

ta VPN it<M wta Aajr »M h» Adr 

iynMnhcaid^roriaaHcy. 
*n viA a -lood* odiKaCMa: Ac ccM- 
0«7 AoaU f<m'^ Jota fer ftdifel 

W low* Aaa* toato be MaiarSl 

B*Mdaiu Oha af Ac wUt MM 

ofAaWMorrofMcnOjrcvaiMTZM 
n oteatkM k how IcH pcHbfwwo ' 
A M iwi n wi i iwiMii J >y4aaota>. 



UlUI Uie 1960s^ 
no data coiiected 
at Uie federal 
level attempted 
to measure 
what students 
learned in school. 



li-ytu-oLs <M(&t« darUg Ae wnc 
penod itiiMMed nlund/ Mble. «pd Ac 
readMf »com of ll-yutt^it fa, 

W)Mc Ac UfonBMoa previM »7 Ac 
NAET dnmrcaly cipwdod oar bio«i. 
Mte of Ac adutvemew of Amtrioti 
>c»ooicl«ldTOi. N alto new oMf 
umt Aal Ac HAEP d«t cmid Mt an. 

**7 W Ac readMij acJikmtem 
c/9^.cld( Hnpreved vliifc Ail of 1 7. 
ycw-eUi decW t« I KMC. Ac Mr. 
imj wWM »7 AC HAEP - pttrti 
AH wo»>l M karc bee* dix^rtnd 
«^ ii -Mm cKridimr ^ Ac 
N^^'nie cxptnencc of derdoptfy i*. 
waton of Ac aeonoenjr I perfofCMKc hi 
pmiimt ;ob* 10 aC otiuac wfco wf j» 

TW labor dm. Before Ac niucs. 
^ of /otM MiTnard Keyact- CrwrW 
in imtSMmamecoooam 
»>e*td cfionployvefi a a triMory 
F'wMmcMM Mbe remed^d to »tM 
Mi{«ct Aexj»7. BacauM iwwvto. 
•wc •»» riewad u pa««,y. iwtfii- 
neatt iMdc M totmpi lo MCMt itt 
heiinct. Thft msnvc Md Mxuud 
W|*> ; wn rii>ariAipc/tfc inoa, 
Jowew. dtaliaised Ac ditsical new 



of Ac 1*1 DnM of •daatio*. Ko 
Inyr ■(ddhftuiiUaooawflawB 
MiridwboiniacMffiec. 

A aacmd Mcni Utkha darW 
Ac IWC^ Ac cftado* of Ac K«io«} 
AiawjM of EdKtfM mtW» 
a<AEr>. «aa( a loNf *ay lovinl aaM. 
ing Ac MCd for beaer kforaadM oa 
p crfo rMa ^ a. H» WAg prpfted per*, 
odie atacaawai of acMevcM b ^ 
hf. naAowks. aid arfncc of fMjcM 
•Mple*of9s IV. aid IT^jawnMato. 

ocWMNrcKMindMiaiaafwtf b feeatarataperfiinwan of dJdw af 
II IK* a|« « dtflertflt pctas ta tec 
For exiintc Aa ttaftic pcrtKi«aM of 
^^•oldl la 1171 CMI be conncad 

Hw Kttta of Ac KAEP Ittva baa* cf 
ttanelx ikformidvc. For cztmlc. Act 
thowi AM Ac laadhtidJmnea 
of »2«tr«U iQKkiM lActtaaid darW 
Ar 17701. Aa adUcvnwM of wict 

"J^** "P^*^ 
of wtMa dtOdftc T)» rtadMf Kona of 



Ktml. T»* arwa dwW *• IMCi ta. 
ewiaad Ac pr«M«n for hoMtf hfornc 
tkis e* cMdna'k cepUrt lUU. Hw 
ATM waa Ac Seviai UmcMm cf Snott 
I. wMcft nbcd fMoJoMc aboal Ac con- 
peikfvcttsi of AaiarkM aaaotio*: Ac 
MCOMi »«i Ac dtg rttlM MTtVeM. 
«^ maad fmkiaa abOMl Ac 4MUy 

mJ cMUrr* •toaa ptftm wc poor. 
^Owlai Ac IMOa fo federainMia- 
d««c myoMdci 10 1»* demnd for badcf 



AW7PfS»V« i* ahenitlvt 
vit«. Ii hcM Am kvclBMMy wK«)(o^ 
IM ceald pente. Mbraow. Kqi^ 
Afory iickM Ac crkfcal h^ficatw* 
Am to*«nnc« cooU ra^ auKlo|w 
•Mby lailaciiiltim or br bmMtt 
>pu«H- ^ CMddeac* of MiUTs 
M(aipfoy«MM aal Ac pocsM^y of 
^ MBctUat te< k led W Maiikiai 
PTMC 0* Ac fodcial tov nwM M 
co«Bi Ac «NC«pforad.s 

ft« Ac taak Npvad dUrScric b 
tiolir. h was Allkuk 10 dittwnUi m. 
imMeaOy Ao« hdMAMli »ho wM. 
*l U wG«t bat codd CM fM jota frtn 
AoM wto wtrt act kKjjr« for ««rt A/* 
•£««idcrabla dc«cic. M epcntk^ 
dtfiano* waa idoiMd. i« McvpfoH 

G«o* la leraaoM «to h Ml wStiac 
^ »bobavifi8Wt for work MdlMK. 

fTKdoa. hK k. 100, railed Mw 
baMJJ^ doea hc>e*a » ViSnl^^ 
**?Cu?** «A« »«i one look for 
•«» V^aokwooiMiwi iool!^ for 
»ert7 Theac 9Nitior» am deboiad dcr. 
ia| Aclawrpart 4f Ac l93Ck. wvl a eon- 
ttpAMl rni(M%«rk *u cdoccad U rinc 
tie ta Ac/eeacM of lS6- Aa fru 
ccam 10 '.Mcawc Ac comber of people 
<«<ip)oy«tf aod Aa Marter antffvfo)«l< 
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Ctvca Nf Mi(>«ruuKC. iafonnatM* on 
■ atw pfoyww wat aceded wwc> more 
frt^ucstf; Aa* coirfd be pronded by >>w 
decrral ccmm. Betnacf hi 19)7. al> 
Kfnpit M ejximne Moontl wwrnploy 
mtfil Cjarti •led probaWiiy usnp^wj 
- al Am uae a r^vciy eew and 
icittd BieAod for cMnaMS tSe aftn< 
vvut of I popuboo*. ty 1947 Aue ef' 
loiv bad kd M Ac Cental ^ep«lallON 
Samy (CPS), wlttck prended dramaO' 
caCy Riprg^ in' 



caDyS . 

tMS labor force. Cadi aoaA,daca be* 
canic indsble e« Ac wc of Ac Ubor 
force and 0* Ac waocwal wen iploy me al 
race for Ac prtvwaa nooA. Chaotet ia 
Ac «wfBp(oyflm« rue eo«ld be (raced 
from moaah 19 nonA. Scparaie oitm* 
ploynrt rMe» were cimicd for mc* 
and wo)tKN. for wlijica «iAori(>ci, 
and eve* for Ancmi ate (reopa crau* 
clatiified by net and |c*der 

Cau from Ac CPS iMve ffvdlad rany 
<£ii»cnve paacTw. Fornvnple. dunni 
Ac lax 20 yon Acre feu b««s I m- 
Itioed apwird iroid at Ae wictnptjy* 
BKM rait, aad awaorkicf cxperwncc 
rikIi ht^icr tnenployncnt niet Am do 
wlMcs. As wiA Ac NAEF 4aB. Ac pec • 
tens rtmled by Ac CPS ratted acw 
qucaoenc. qoesCMMC Aai Ac CPSdMi 
codd Mt catify cddrcM ForcMnfic. 
h li*a proved ffitcwk lo Aiccr* fitn 
CPS dace Ac rclMfvc boporaacc of Ac 
«aay beeoa Aat ccMrftMttlo Ae hltk 
HCQipionicBi mc for nhoiicici or Ac 
r«aao*a for 6c Ioaf-«mi iaoMcc Ic Ac 




nc mnlute drm Iroai Ail Uf 
lorlcil oonpMiao* of Ac CPS Cfperkme 
and Ac N A£P n^Cffcaoc Si aoi Ad «« 
abovid be conpteoeM about Ac qaaiity 
of euMi«f cdicMioral LSaaon. to> 
Head. Ac anry la tP* ' h ii MMtalSade lo 
rraloaic Ac 4ualky cdeeatfo«al indi- 
cMonbyaiUif wti* tr Acyaccwcrcff 
Ac krporaei 9atMioM about educatiorul 
pcrfcrvsaMC Kew led iinpiond bific** 
ton wiB alwtyi make aa avar* of M« 
4uctt)oiia Am «• coaU Ml rrc* kcv* 
rccotauad bcfortlM*d< 



A mt}or dMtWfc la dmlopiaf ec* 
k«£caion Si 10 crcaM a* ktfoniular baac 
Aat wia tlhm m 10 tMlyac A* carsca 
of obatrvedtTOhJciiipeifomflcCi AnC' 
lyaa Ikavc xnd itnaepca AM Mp i» 
tortMf oat penlMf lrt«tdi. Ivi iHac 
•tratcfiei aivayt rmal Mv punk* and 
Am tWStti Oek ow* edequacy. 



A* tfacttla* puzzle. Scorci cmCm 
SdtoUitic Aptxade Teat (SAT) bcfu to 
dedM A^ Ac 196^64 idiool Ttar. 
aod Ac docuH c c*(iauc d Arov^ Ac 
197940 acboolyvar Tha decttw vor* 
ried ntioeal poUey nakm aad local 
acboolpeopic bccnaa k niicdQicicioac 
about Ac qntfiiy of (he Awrica* cAh 
cado* lyttm aal aboiM Aa ttiSt of ki 
cradaau. GoMa^acDdy, Acre wai gnM 
MirtM U wdartMtdIm »by Ac SAT 
tocrta fcS and wky &c docln coodOBad 
for Kyean. 

The freattM profrcaa toward lodcr* 
acandiJii Art CedM came fton aMiyt* 
log cfair^ lo Ac eonpouwi of Ac leM< 
laws popaMo*. After cxnanve aotl* 
jtti. Ac CflDetc toerd AdviMy FmiI 
c oBctedH Am POf* Aan t»»Airdi of 
Ac dactM lo Ai early yccn (aad lofw 
wtM leu ki lucr yori) eneld be tx« 
pbtMd k* Ac McrccM bi Ac imnibar of 
rcladnly low-ebB<y Mwdcca takkis Ac 
leM.< 

Cka*e» li Aa KM-caUai rspatido* 
could Ml cxptala an of Ac sAT Kor* 
dacUoc, koivvcr TkU coocfaulo* wu 
baaed on crfdeac* Aei icortt 0* oAcr 
lew. aucb M Ae loira Tciu of t*ue 
Slilb and Ac Mimetou Sdiobatic Af 
bcude Teal. «b«di were ad«iaiiltfttf 10 
a ii«a«r popu l atw t* each year. »lt> 
M dwtef Ac laic 19601 Ml caily 
ItTOi * wiOi Ac eaptujM* for Ac 
dcdiM U Aaae Mores ku prorad dv 



tn«. profresa kas bee* ■*£* lo Uceo* 
fjr«t Ac GMKaf ef Ac daciMaa and 91 
ftteat • MM'ber of propeaed <3pbsa« 
lioM (KktitM*. Ac V!etaa« Wu. 
pcmoldpwcet) DaMidKenarraeeai 
iBHhr for 6t CoacmiioiBi •odco or- 
flea iMa Ao«* AM Ac dacBac auiad wiA 
dhldft* bon kil9«2 or lfJ3. n* foct 
flm ikowed up la Ac icM icom of Acae 
ckafcecbiAcepprr alciMMarytrada 
bi 1974 -MdM bilker tndafimbaa 
AcM dUdrt* ac*d 

WMc Ac rr^ASky cf bitlarM 
0* I varfanr of KM coerce vat okfcaDy 
fmform m C J tpli ia it Ac SAT eoort 
pizzic. k ilac rr««cl*d acw a*d afMlly 
p«zzl«C ^aeadoca. For estnplc. wky 
did ICORS 0* Ac Pftfknieary SckobMK 
Aponade TcM (P3AT) tofci* by ktk 
idHxl Mon Ci*d COM iMkoaMrtt) 
■ot dedtf e as aaedi ei Ac mT aooRS 
btfwtea 196) isd imr Wky do re* 
ceM NA2P KM aoorcc Aw Ac Soma 
|ikUc wkc* cootptrad *fA Ac KM of 
Ac coaaoy. »k3c loorac 0* cAer leeu 
doMihowAiilreirf7*TUif 



to 

CA 
CA 



poaeaaewpezzka « abeckaracicrUa 
At apCTMicc wiA ManpfojnMaat ladf 
caaors. 

A* ateMxkx pestle. la noaac ytan 
ecMooftn and policy atakaa kcw bees 
iroublod by c lM|-«cm iecnaec lo Ac 
aAefn{4Qyfne*i raic> fron a* a**nfe of 
4ft M Ae end of Ac 19601101* c*«n|c 
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^^SUT^S^T^f"^^ Ho^.aa«»»ii«Aeipp»"prio cnai«ndKtec<s«niln»tt«(tc«m 



r^^.TTgV l^i ' ""' KlioehwfcloworAd-rtiMicwt. 

ftSiwS'2r:?::Sf^K: testL*^^^^^^'* SSS:£3S5»«,S 
iSSirfSS^irf^^^ r2^'«'^*L"r«''^S!r o~««^^SS:SS: 
2LS?.s!isr^£i!:rs fr^^.T^'^'^'^ 
'^i'lss^^ss^L.. 353^^."*=^ ii?s*.is:rif2r5^Ss 

*J2SifcSSi2?!2l^ ^^^Sa^'^^^^^Z:^ rt««bcntterfirfin»ctf«in^ 

s^:?^^;^''*^^ Sria;«7^S^;?fcr.^^ 
S^tSllSSSSl^iS^ f^5^.£^^25SSif**Jr«*^ *ffi«wi«iienfcyfac*«wrt^ 

SLTtoSi^'^SftfS Sir^r?"*'^^'"!^ tftoiaiSSSU^^^^'S! 

S=2si;zr:sriS5 sr-ls-r^ssr^r-^ 



E^.^^^"-^ s.'ssrsi^ss 
^^^^ s::^^,s>^ s?£:?r^s?JsS 

2?i£?2L*:^7ir*^ r^^<»»*«^«ycfd>, STKSSS^^^^i^ 

li^iasssssu. (sr'^^-'-*""-- E^is^tfe?^ 
iss^iss^Si'^^nt JSss^S!i::^j^ri£i ssts*tSS?54'K 

■OT^AihiSSru T._ _ jZ <mi^h<o j ■< M pwo y local |wg». crm (i e» afmift m soon ftr a 

S^SSf F^.^^S'S^ 
g^g^-^sggya ti-sssg^^'ss: "iSis&t^ZCZ 

S:'3SJii'^c^S'i!:^2: i"ft-*«*<s;*ic«iJfc,«» nSS?5sr£,;s2?^ 

^S3S &sgf^t™ 
gr^s^^^- ^.^i^:^^ 

^rSrsrStef2r."?£ ss-t^'Siiii*" i^cit'^Ts^^Sisi,^ 

EsSisSsE sH?^^^ KSIffi-JSJ-ra^ 
r^^Si'^ £^-'Sr!£S3a?S: £?SfSsr££ty. 

arjs:-'-^ s^"!"'"'-"'-*' i^-k-ws^k 



o-»««««i««y4a^ aK'tss^.KS" •^sslssssx^L^ 

«*S2SrJ2^''fSSra*^ «*«"p«»<«c«*/fa&5S5: 

ffiSrr^iW^::: jj«;;;ejr^.««^a,^ tSSsJsS^ 

Uftforf5«tr»-edfon««aWlo ciC or KhocUcvtl.«ilJlkt «J«JSM^J«y jST^ 



ERIC 



rM DU.TA KArrAM ^ 



pi^ KftooO. Ok Dcpwtmctt of 

iMT dtpMtacM of cductooa. tool M> 
pcnMcwna of ichoolt. nfiviAui 
icboot pnaofab. Aad local tad iu*c 

prtffcdrriBy i pona c rBdtdoc Ki oKr 
K71 S«ck refnits arc kmj-iUM&tt 
concern, diMs tack M dRifM of 6e 
ECOS M 1963. aM Otej coctawc •» 
M nwc for 0« <3eti ptn of ibe NA£f 

One of ^ concent of locil xlnol 
ofTKuii * #iM pniCi(i«io« mtmf' 
VC7 wA rcsuk i*^ ku of icvtc b> 
IIAKTlOAll MX» A moAd cofccn ^ tfttC 
e« HidKMordM. if reported fx ickiK 
ndul Kbad dbcncn, 0*7 rtflecf on 
tfiev performance ia««fMv*)i TMr 
incrKtioRtl profnm. (iar cua^ M7 
be fctnd i9v«d developvaf kfthcr* 
order tUb. wiridi »re neanred poortj 
kjr imto(fe<teice lao. Aetf dbtriet 
M7 be eipCTKaaii( M ttOn of ipecial- 
Med« (Mdrea *tim kv perlornnoe 
on tcandnducd ten wiB low due tm- 
•{c JchCTCtnraC, c*C3 timtf!) Ac tcacb* 
cn ut dons M Kcc(tiaMl joD: or tiler 
ity be i^m Ail otfiee ducijcti viA 
*luch * performtf^e wa be coa»> 
fmdt devo6ttcnMJlcribkiwr«c< 
doiMl CcK to eoKhii^ fee d«M>. 

CAiptojvd andv40 ift W OT iyCoyed m dtt 
UuMd SciKt dcpcadi prwinfjr o« de* 
cuiOM of cjn(4oycn Mid wortcn opcr* 
MMf ir|t)k dacocnRied hfeo^ eMrtett. 
WM« Ac fcdcrrf irmMicai tM. itec 
1946. annod « iraa Momrf rapo»> 
lAdiqr far bxpw( me i nploy ea low, 
■c Aer KM! MOT loni tmiMeici bold 
CMisUMionAl RtpOMijbt&rjr fee *• acth 
■oiBie tyWM. toetl officUt m mi 
iSTvctOr kdd KCOOTUbtc for local •»> 
cnvlaywii rwi. Ai a rtJtlL local |0T> 
enwncK cfficUa. MtiU local icfto ol 
adMriaMTMors. lick itfong icctuiftl M 
mMHlM ennaiei of local Mcmplojr' 

Nciihcr iR dwrt lOM or kcal to** 
tfWTttfUi ifcncicf tfsar mnt die 
^leiiMiMMt coMCM and titofte dest^a 
«Md kr d« U4. CcacM BfKtM ia €on> 
A«cbM Ac CaiTtM PopulatSoa Sarvey t. 
IntcM. larvrj pennnnci at d« CcMU 
B«re«« dtij d^tcify wid> tt< tOjOOO 
himtMii chowa M pamcVaU m die 
mottUj pmtj. Tht makes die atk of 
coflcetirt rtTKtlc dau on BfMRiptojmM 
coMideftMj leu con«plrt dua die utk 
of roOec«*t rcfiaUe pcrfpmnoe tea on 
cdacacion 



USSOf<S 

coMpamon of d« iMorki af ed> 
vcacjonal Indcuort tad mewyigygeBe 
taAcaKXi a»t{tiu i^rre kuoaa. Flm, 
« a ievor:MCie develop nalbpic in(S> 
cawrs. NeiBi|)e Ml often Kom ff^ 
Tides I nTatk b«MS foe uieuag 6x 
pofcrraanct of 011 aAicabon lystM, |bs 
Mtf* ■n c eytO i '^M iMbyiDdfdoet 
not provvk 1 rcfiaMc wicaaaft ofdte pcr> 
fcnnanee of Ac ecooomj. 




ofa 

firm art ilow 10 lacitaac Mr vork. 
fefcca aAcr a penod af iteck dcviand^ 
lOwladje of Ihcja paManv ii mpo^rt 
a cntatffs die loof -aces ii(Kficaace 
t^ekaafci ■ cxMaes of vortcr pm-^ 

TIk dmJopnai of a rich M of MdK 
caton of die pufixnaoccof odK^ 
tion ijnra la a wdl motv raocai ph€ 
aomeaon. U ba. k h a p to a tn oa ftai 
ia fcA e>ctv«^ ia fnpoetaai ways. Ai a 



tora art kJ to dK carfr atafo of ica»^ 
fel ho* M «e dieai Citi fcvcr tKn 
bare fearaed 10 nooipuc dtc pnHett- 



cannrf^ -a cf SAT xorcs 
or itporti of SAT aon« ew* MM* 
tiw crocal bet dM avanja aeoret are 
bijNy acmdvt to Ac ^nportloa of 
Kteot icartra via ttia Cm letc Yet, 
wvlioai 6a famfadfa. as* oompari* 
iniw raa ririy tif wm Mrjmit TV 
Ictioaiata kanvdbcft Ii ^tf dv^ro^ 
leg mS^Miiy of odKadoari ii^esion 
mi(»clnaubK(7pQa«Ui 

feeadt. oaal 



Seoond. veod lidicaion nl> M anrt 
of new aad paSm quesSow. k fsOovt 
ftom di« dM a« ilwwd Moi be dbnar^ 
or dbeoartfad iboeld M Icsaea 
fuppOrl loe« tfiAcaaoQ Aal CPtal 
•ew ^uoboea bM &a Aon of prvridiiif 
ccMVMiclaf iMvtn M tfietc qacadow* 

IM, « ii loiponart 10 ksoni bovl* 
«dteabl< aaert of wdieaaor*. lacaac a 
ridi Ml of U4. acoaonk iaificaiDn bat 
bccN piibCiM nonMy for aaori dMa 40 
mn< «en of dicK iadicaion iHft bc> 
come qnca »op * iM ncw d ia pKcbf » 
ftthef a cosytcsc pKvut of Aaaooao' 
m/t perfoTHfCC t7 eiarniatfif iwti ia 
(ddicafon Oivtr and hf ooaipariag 
vendi ia more dtaa one Mdieaior.Korc* 
over, aien of acooomie ladkaaen ha*c 
beco<M a«ire of ctf^ pawrw amoag 
MiAcaeon dM re^alrc cartfrf iMctprt* 
tation, foritanptc. dteprodbcMyof 
«• bboe forte decTMi at dia bttMax 
of a reccsftoa aoi bacaasc worlen kavc 
bocomc Uxy. bccauac fina^ Mica art 
dectM^ andfinna nit ttiO rIbcmi m 
lay o(t •Often. JMItrly, pro J aci i »<n> 
per wcfker riKi rtf*4y a Aer dtc iroa^ 




aOS; «« Mr ji Oi /Wa^ CxMaa*. 

MM nrtJi^fM. aC4 Ca«|mM MiM 

oam,rmt, 
f CMiff r^ 

I, tow. Ultimo ^Mtm-r . 

t. U»wwH>— Pw^t^t—'Jwa' ii ^ 

M Cm U V«y ta^ M toVNrm^.* 

Ml 7W /Mm) JC<fM CW A y »i4^ «r 
iUMM V^Mw AAmwm iCMan^. 
Mwai K <MwrfA r iiiwy af Mw<i^ »IT7>,^ 

(Va*M^ 0 C: Ui. 0«>MM MM or 
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OCPARilCarr OF EDUCATION 

Omc* of EducatSoRil RcsMrch and 
itnproYt e a>nt 

HaUood Rtwch and Dt v tcptai U 
Cantart Coo)p«tttlon; Scidlatson of 
Wrtttan PuUc Cocnmtnta 

ACT»M:Kc«c«toto&dtwrtneapQbQc * 
ccrsscnts OQ t propOMd mctrd^ isd 
drrriopacc: ctaters ccgpcgtloQ. 

AspcMrTbs ScceUry Lnitcs inittca 
peblic ^ ■ oc-^g^tt ca twclTt pUsaed 
mcarcb laddrrdocctat ccstcrs csd 
the potestUl Bscs oi bqoiry ivlt!:^ cica 
ctatez: Wxi&a ccss»au receiTtd b 
mpcsM to &Is :tot!se w{21 ba caxt&ny 
ccssldntd fcr tb« OfBet of Edacatlcctl 
Researdb <sr tsproTtseat (OERI) fa 
pRpaiatSoQ lor ta cpcoeiss utiosai 
rtsearch tad drrdocctst oeaten 
coepeiitica to ba !:dd <i3riQS FY I90a 
«{th awsrds to ba ctdt (a FY 1991. 

DeodUatfortrcssGiS/sIof wriiUa 
osomesijrTo ba cccsidctetl a3 writ!ca 
cceaeaZs Bait be rccdred oa or bdbce 
October 91. 1969L WtUtca coose&U 
itedrad ca cr beSxt tHs data wHI ba 
cccs!dertd b pRperiag fical islsstsa 
<t>t<?Tynti&>tw{Ilds3Citbc tha 
Dcpartscsf t rtccascdatlocj for i2» 
raeaxdi treu, acSlTiCei^ aad oM«3ivea 
^ Ifaa xutlocul mcareh and 
dfTcIopscat ccatcTB. 

RjaUtiossfcrthaRcseirdiasd 
Oerelopseu Cestcn EVosraa. 34 CH 
F«rts7l»iad70S. 

sumxMZXTJurrDCFomuTioic'na* ^ 
Secxetazy^tastoccG^tatwtha - 
cdscatfoatluft^vinaddcTtioprust 
ctaters. At a later dt£& an appScdioo 
notlca wgbt pubT^ihrd tot tha ' 
coepetltioa to be cosdscted b FY 1990 
.fortaesatfssalreieirdazd .... 
drrelopoeat ceatei to be a wanSrd b 
FY1991. 

csjaged b a tarles of tctiiitiu 
detl^udtoldntifytbekbdaor * 
rsiaardt cost ISctljr to betiefit Ukuis 
bthb aodety. Racocstsdatleca wtra 
tcUdtcd froQ organlxttlcna aad 
bdividuab with a raritty of 
pcfspcctiTts oa tha preseat atatss cf 
tdocatba and how educational mctrda 
tad devdopaeot actlvlt!«a codd 
Inprova cthcatloa. PUssbj Dcttios* 
were bald with partats. practltloaen. 
poUcycalcm, reaeardicn; aad p:il^ 
cSdals. Writtea ucseau «ma 
rtcdred bta tha gtsml pablic; kosi 
aeaban c' t&a N^itioaal Acadesy of 
Ed9cat!cs, iAd boa rtptmatatlm of 
vaiioua btcmt jrospt. t^^-Tw^ti^j atny 
tdocalioa omalzatioas. OERI 
cctuldersd t£u plaasbg wocV tha 



ematUI fLs: aUp b &a coadoct of both 

Nedty !a acbcatloo thaoc7 aad pcactSca. 

Tta rxor rv M t tionj tacalved by 
OEm caScd for tobataatiaSy saw 
■cUUtlvec. b co&trajt to tha Id«n aad 
ttcocvsaadat2oss offered b preirbaa 
ytata— wbkh typbaHy addmaed bow 
Kbo^ co«Id ls;ro7a oa wba t dicy 
wtra already doirg njTrntadrica 
repeatedly aosseated that *Udnia9 at 
the ed$ea* asd lubeaa aa cscaT 
wocid cot aofSca. batead. &a fd2cnrias 
sorts of tedas^atal qceatbaa wcra 
To!cedr What tbocid ^Sdrea loow? 
What aborM they be abia to do? Doea 
tha bctf^asbj cdtaal direnlty of 
loixft rhoolpopolatboceaathat 
cew tdsc ttScaal atntcjSea are Deeded 
taciwucv 2iat tcs«»7t«Wa d tfifra art 
^ Krtrala. kaowtecgeaUa b EU&esatbs 
asd ad esce. actire b the ooc23c!ly. 

It!e7 If ao> what are these ttate^ei7 
What shodd teachers Isow. and bow 
do they Zean i:; What SUta asd dbtxSct 
pdldea cacocrssa paiestal aad 
ccescsUy brdveseat b edacatba or 
t^re effedfra school Gcsaaitatico. and' 
doe^ the b:p!e=<sCatIsa of aa& poBdca 
foocr a<udeat teaztilsgr What pcUcfea 
discocrasa ttadaat laarsbg? Kowcs 
addti leaa to read aad write? At t!:a 
saaa Use as OEKI was cossselad to 
racosra^ tosttbed basic reseaffdi 
whose besefiu are cot ao predlctaUew 
OSU waa ejed lo scppoit a tiaely 
X>neiica] re^ccsa to csrrentceeda. 

Aart«dtof(hapItaab3aeetbgt. - 
wntta cnraatu'j, stag aaalysea; aad 
fiafteraocaljVnffm of catteaal needs, 
the nreaeat autss of cdscatioo aad 
adscatloa research, aad the Usl£ed 
reiccnaa cvaSahla. OEZUccacSaded 
that twelTa patticBlu research aad 
derdcpoeat ccatera shoddba 
j i t jiHUfc ^K i TS^ ytU-p^f^ cjtay of 
rcseardicea!ttibcbdes«oppcrt£ar - 
ec3ob3Ui.£aofbqdqr thatcoatbaeto 
wirtact brrstisttica. redlrectloa of 
ficaa osreotrtseard activity^ aad also 
Imdisentally cew dlreetloas for ceattr 
research. The twelva plaaned cealera 
are desl^ud as a pL op to reflect a 
coaprcheaslve approach to edocaHoa, 
oaa that ahas to Is srove teachlaaad 
leucbs ecrois the noad apaacc 4ses 
fna dmdhood to adalthood. across the 
broad fpectzca of Ua^oafea aad 
caltcrea b schools, aad across Uf9« aad 
soal], nrbaa aad laral. pabUc aad 
ptlTata schools. Fbdb; laa^batlT* 
yrtyt to create cdocated cradaatas, 
accccntabla teaehera aad schools. 
prodoctlTe woricers. aad imowtsdseehla 
dtlzcaa ta vita! to aatloail well-b^as. 

b addition to rcceaapandttloaa whldi 
'jtfofsaed the dcTtI^s»at of &a twtha 
cliiioea oadiacd bdow. OEIU 



Sdeati&cd focr perra^re thesies anosg 
the Ideas aad c^aenu offered dozlc^ 
the ^laasbg procesa idach deterra 
fpedal atteatloa: stsdeat aol teacher 
aa gay aeat. csltnral diversity, slsdent 
trctltloBs. aad the nlddle yades aad 
•U^s^ool years. 

Cx]doriss the factors &at caa^ 
ttatSeata aad teasers to b? actlrdy 
brdrad b the edecatloa procets. 
eapecUIly cadersUadlag vrhtt leada 
tea to persist b the actlTe pTTsdt of 
edccatlaulfoals. 

Cultural dircnity: Fbdias wajra to 
xsaScetxseofoopoctsutiea presented by 
the bcreasbyy wide rti^ of Usjislstlc 
and ca&srtl badcsruada fooad b 
Asetjeaa das sr ooca, asd fiadlaj^Tays 
ta taaaax the cdocxtlasfi chsUeasea 
poaed Ly tiia diTcnity. 

Stsidest tnmUhnr Exploricg the 
edacatloaa! sigdficsrxe of the 
aatgratbaal chaagta chiTdrea aad 
yOTDj people cadtt^o aa they ptosre sa 
froo oca bstltatlcsal senbs to aao&cr. 
frco hocTs t3 sd»oL froa one sdxol to 
the caxt &oa school to work and 
ficsU/. aad &oa fob to fob. 

Hf<Hl9 grades csd klgh school' 
Exiaiabj the serlocs cslssatch 
betweeq the orga a l ra t l o a aad 
CBRfcaha of the Blddle srtdes aad 
H^achoo!s,cn the one hand, aad the 
aeeda aad capabilities of yotag 
adolgceats,oa the other head. 

OOa plana to encoerase prospectlre 
caters to propose activities that 
addresa these theaes b ecastzcctxva 
ways that are ccnslxteat with the 
ceatcrs' paitjcalsr research plsslons^ 
Also, bcsed b part oa the Ideaa aad 
occaeata recdred dabg Ita plaardcg 
'^activities. OERX plans to enocoa^e 
coCiboratloa aaonj ccaten and the 
tSaseaifaattoa of research Coding to 
sadleacefl who caa aaice sood use of 
tfagja» 

Planaed priorities: OERI plana to 
brita propcsala to esubllsh research 
aad developaeat centers coacer&lng the 
acbfecta Usted below. The aoabers 
SaDowbgeach priority correspond to the 

~ ptrSodtka listed b the regula Sons for this 

■ pcosiasiatMCFR70&3(b). 

(1) Fcaailies. Coamarities, cad Yoaag 
Children's Leamieg. (Learning (Priority 
1]; Koae, bsuly. caltcraL aad 
ooaasnlty inflaez^es oa educatloa. 
bdcdlng pareatal choice and 
Savolveaent b sdiooling (Priority 14]; 
Erdy childhood cdccatloa (Priority 
23J)^-^aal]y. coassnlty. and cdtnrt 
are reoosnlzedaj pcwstlul Infloeacea 
oa laaz&bg- There are sctiona reseanb 
prcbleaa bvolvcd batadylc2 these 
cx a p fax fa fl ceaces properiy. bat the ^ 
potcsitlalbenaSuoftadarataadlr^f thea ' 
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«aJ liow 6ty ray eootrlbtttt podtiTcIy 
te «<!acatiOQ c32aot bt <!«nl«d. 
bapocliat UMJ o! bi!di7 ladadc ni 

ch OTCtc iitoaodfodo-o co no cJ c 
coedlUJa'aSect fftnrfrta'i edon&a 
bQt wbatpcidJces liaSJes B!t&t 
ts8st« Ia«^ fspjnct asd coQbibate 
tocblI<!tta*tfaltIZs=t3il asd cxnl 
dmlopcBeatiZ)d<Ttlop{Q$a3d ' 
difsemlstts&f cMfd bramatlco tad 
tfftctiTs rtrtie^Icfl to usitt paresti* 
tSbft* to !i8{voT» their cH[dren*< 
kusifii; (3) txploricf th* sttan of tht 
letmlas cxptilcQces of th* yoQCt c&Sd 
froo bir& thrg«t^ pct$^oo( tad &• 
trtcsitioo bto tbcsal tdac* tloa to 
odsnUad bow tbtt letin^ tilues 
pUcc «2ad bow t&t lafiataco of TtiioQs 
people a nd Utxab ft a T lr o ea eati 
tscjsntened affect tbt jroma c&fld'a 



triatioiuU^ bttween bsOy ai:d 
coesssalty aad sdwol dtaias &t ea:1]r 
K^iool ytVK (5) Inmt^tlss Ietxs!cg 
oppcut ufl ltlf la cocaaaltiet. h^A 
fonaaPy otydxtd acWtfn liCb aa 
day cart aad preacbool fadUt!n» 
seoatias aad dmzdt (roopt, dv{e 
awoda t i oa tc^Wgea. aed cocsaalty 
texrlrc prpsnsj— <aad Ia£xsuJ 
actMtr. to ideatify aad acjttant tba 
cradal cdgr^rtnr t» gtallHaa of radx 
•xptzicacn; aad (e) ixaaiLsf tba 
Cttlt&ral laSatacaa of tuaihr tad 
cossasaity oa c&il<bta*i aaacalloa. to 
dartlop ways to oTscosf practical 
problcBS tad talc» adraata^ of 
opponnl«.«r to eahaaca leaxab^ * 

(2] StudtntUemieg. (Uaial^ 
(Priority 1): Stad<nl tdievescat 
InrlTif'fnj itadcsts* laotivatloa to lean, 
tbeir Calhfft to leanx aad their faihrs to 
aUcad tchooS asd fradsata (Priodty 
Recast ctfdesc) bdlcatea that 
Bssbcta of atoSeats art 
coopletl&s their yean of Cnaal ~ 
achooUcf Mithoat havi&j achiared 
proBdeacy ta t^amfn^ rtaaoolag. 
problea tolTiss. aad other hl^bcronZer 
thhSdag aUSj. Za ocr hjjhly coepUx 
and ra^y chaagfag ttchaologttal 
wcrid. andx bdivldaaia art pooriy 
prepared to cope with tha tretyday 
deaaada thty will eacocater thrwyaoct 
their Uvea, both as dtlzena aad aa 
woricers.lha bsprtulvt strides 
rttaarchers have auda la elocidaticj 
the natcra vfcettair high uder IhittUs) 
atflJs. such u re^'dlng cocsprthessioQ 
aad ariths4t!c proDim solvli^ hairt 
sarred aa a buia ior tha desj^ of „ 
teachlag axperimnta that hairt led to 
i;:balaallal Isprc veaeata la tha 
pcrccataie of str d«Qts oaatcrisi lodi 
sldlla. Artu of b qtxliy criUcal to tha 
coatiaued crcatlou of almondedttbasa 
CMfbl fax tead±;| hl^itt order diinJdas 



aldHs bd cd g (1) DsUaettlca of 
sf r niri Hea aad dlfferaxaa la &e 
pattcraa of >MnVfn| foatared Li differtat 
acadealc scbjecti; (2) txplcntloaof tha 
tola of sodal lattrac:^ jlaproaoUsf 
tha aeqclsitfoa of hlgucr order thlidds? 
(3) ej^IontloQof waysof restnctsrisg 
tha presea!at!os of acadasic cccteal to 
he^ atcdeata achiart ia!esrat«l 
ksowledje: (4) amssaicat of tha 
affectlTtaeaa of altezsathrt cuthods fcx 
taadhbg thiaking lUIa. looUcg b 
paxtlccUr at tht specUI Icarslcg 
proUesa of low a^!rri&t at&d«3ts; aad 
(5) tha rtlatlocship betweea learalcg 
h^her order thialdaf sUna aad stadeat 
DOtlTadoa, 

(3) WntlagcadUtuccj, (Ec^ 
literacy. ^'^^^^^ reading writla^ aad 
laajua^ ahilla (Modty ISJV—Cecasst 
writlcg proSdeacy ia aa IsU^ pan of 
tht literacy sUHa s&:deats aeed for 
acadesic sacceas, taderxtaadiagths 
ways la whida atsieata acqdrt aad 
drmop writiag aUOa la ^ fspcctaat 
prtreqnisita fx ts^ovlag tht literacy 
lerd of an leazaen. Areaa of 1a.]Td7 
critical to ^oesotlcswritL^gproSdeaqr 
aad reUt^d Uteracy sSdlls lacbde: (t) 
Tbt Istersectioea betweea writh;;.^ 
reading aad walrfagaage; (2) ^rriKrg 
aaaesaseat (that la. oeansB of writ!:^ 
coepcteaco based cpoQ claacoca 
pndic«aadfaia!RKtiocalfoals^(3] ' 
Vndag aa « basclci tool {that wiitics 
atrate^ that (adlitaU tha 
c Q=pr^C3aIoQ aad learol^ of t&bfect 
g»H<r coaleat aa wall aa teach atadtata 
bow to thiak core cSectiTdy): (4] tha 
acqdsitioa of writiag sHQa br <tadc3ts 
with dlfititat laasaaet btck^oasdc (4 
iaatroctioQal atrategies that lacbda tha 
esa of techa^ofy to teach writiac tod 
talca lato acooot ladMdaal lear&iag 
dilEereacca; aad (6) early Utency 
leainicg. 

tearrJBg. fMathesatir: tE^ty 20); 
Teachisa iWority 2*- Uantfng (Priority 
l]>-lG5pnHas s'ldeat achitreacat la 
EUthtaaticiu tapcdaQy la problea 
aolviag. rr atootn^ and Hg^tr ccder 
thlaldn&ia lapcratiTa totaaetlsg tha 
deaaaos of a rapidly '^^•'^rj sodety. 
Math ea atfca edocatort bart cocplated 
lapottaat wodc la tech aztaa aa 
estabUshlas ccrricalar aad (nrahatioo 
ataadarda asd i-escardilag bow atsduta 
leaia niatheaatic& Areaa of iaqcixy It 
proalia to L^roTt tlM learclsg, 

af)d tttftf^tat cf 
natheaatica laclodc (1) l a^ iiag tha 
aUUi, laowledse. aad teai fdag 
practices of aathcaatica titt^ss; (2) * 
expanding oorkaovdadga of tiow • 
atadeata learn cathtaatlca. tspecuSy 
at tha alddlr aad aecoadaxy gndea. 
wriih parilc&Iar atteatloa to tha laScaact 



of atodeat cagastSMsb (3) eacomiag 

rtfcra la EuamuQca; (4) Idesti^iag 
the ooctaxtaal orgaaixaiiocal 
featsrea of daasrooas aad schools that 
proaota tap coTed at&deat adJereaeat 
fa Eutheaatics: (5) learaicf bow 
taachiat *ad aaseaa'cg autheaatica caa 
bt allgaed sort doscJy; (6] iaprovtcg 
tha iafegatioa of aatheaatica irith 
odier canicilar areas; aad 
daterjiaint bow tedmology caa 
laproTt tfca aiatheaagcal prcblea 
acMcg aad reaaoalag sldCa of aH 
atodeats. 

(Sdeaet (Priority a): ftimfTg (MsAtj 
1): Teachiag (Morlty 2]Wt 1* 
IcperatCvt that all atsdeata becoae 
adeatificaCy literate. Areas of iaqoixx 
icr l^rarisg &9 scleaca proScieacy of 
an stadsats iadada: (t] Ibt 
rtktiocshlpa aaong sdeace. 
Eutheaatics. aad othtf ssblects aad the 
tncfasico of adeatific Ideas Into other 
tobjects; (2] tha txs« c^iasoratiirt 
technS(tcca to acccrately assets 
stadests* kaowled^ aad sSdlls: (3] 
applyisg research oa stcdeats* cogcitioa 
aadcscttvaSioQ to probleaa of 
dassrooo lastractloa la adeace: (4] 
atadyiag tha ways la «ddcfa acbod aad 
dasarocaorcanisatioQaadpdicyafEect 
at^catprobler^advias aad rtasooiac 
la tha dassrocsc aad (5) U>« 
faCQspcratioQ of techawQsy into tha 
adcaca cnzricshsa. 

(6] Lfosait to TecdL (Teachfcg 
(Priority 2): Teachers (E^ty34)p-Tb3 
<isa!it^ of teaching la ceatral to stadenta* 
leaniag. Researrh oa learalag to teach 
fbcasea oa caderstf adiag tha coalisQisg 
dcTtlopKeat of teachart* txpettisa. la 
contrast aadi qaestioca aa datexaiair 
tha best csoblnatioa of agbject patter 
hiowledga aad teaching technSqofs. or 
bow to recniit coaxpelent teachers, 
adopt a coaparatively static pre^ediva 
In whldt teadiera art thoo^t to auter 
dlscr«taa!eaentaofteachlo| : . 
coapeteactaearthabegtwUngoffedf 
profetrioa'al careers, aad aubtcqtieatly 
need raly to naiataia or prescrra that 
coapctcaoe. Focusing ca bow pt^It 
laam to teach lapliea that good taa^iag 
depcidt ca spedal Idads <^ kaowladge. 
•al that tha qoality of teadilog aay 
cjtacge ^ laprova aa that kaowxedgt 
develops. Relavaat areaa of i&foify 
Indoda atsdying (1) Hew teadxTS 
acqdrt their txpcxtist bo ih a t tha 
bfglnnir^ofteachicgaa^overtha " 
conrtt oftheir professleaal careers; (2) 
tha cootaat of teachers* learning, 
ladedit^ sub{od Butter .aad how to 
teach It how to teach atsdeata froa f 
uivextapq^tloBa. and bow teaching ^ 
raspoada t} tha variooa ways !a «rhieh 
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stodenU ItujK tad (3) the effects of 
ifisoTitire pedajosies (foe eximple. 
ctM methodi. cosjnVa tedmologyj »ad 
ttontnditio ul c^tsxU (for exvnple, 
profetitong] dcrtlopaeat scbooU. 
teteber edacatfoa in other coonbfes. 
•ItenulSva lostes to Ucesssre) tm 
tetdiers'leeiebf, 

(7) EdiKGtha !a the hoar Gtitx 
(EdccetSoa of iptdal p^oIaHocx. 
iftdsdi&s the edocatioo^ 
diudvantif id or stodnts-et-cisV, Cu»« 
ivith licited EbsI^ proSdeccr, ted 
iasisrasts (Pnodty 33): Secondxir 
cdscatfon (Piioritr 23]; EaHf cdomceat 
edocatfon (PRodty 30^ Kobc. ftmSj; 
cdtnraLisdonmmdtTinnaecceiQo 
edsc&tlos, b^idiaa ptzeata! c^ce lad 
InTohresent It tchooURi (Morl^ 1<}^— 
Isaer cities po»e fisnddsbU prablos 
foecdscatfOT. bo& Inside uid ootside of 
spools. Researdi !n tUs area focssa 
CQ the dIsUsctiTe chancteifstlcs of 
loser d ty edscatfoQ. taUc; fato aococat 
tha wholt set of sodaL ecoaodc 
coItsnL aad political coaditIox» b 
which chlldrca and adoIeKcnta Ihrttsd 
SO to school Developlsg ooostTBctfrt 
responses to tha chaiBe^ of edscatlca 
la fsscr dtles depends i«t! J on 
b»wiQs wUch probleai art csSqse to 
edocatSoa b Inner dties. nad Y^^Jdi 
ptohleas art coamca to other sodal 
coatexta. Areas of laqoixT bdsde: (1) 
Stodjing how the edacxttooal STslesa 
op eatet , for ccaaple, ±t fancilCTfrg of 
Its bortaocxatlc ads<hdstration« tiia 
caosecdetersislcj which stsdcnts ' 
attead ««hidi of thd di&teat fp:xb!!c or 
private) achodi;^ aHocatfua of 
resources aaiona sdiooU. tad bihiescea 
OS tha relatfcashlp betima tchoots aad 
other ascsdes; (2) exesisisa bow Icser 
:ity eouditlons aSect tht Ceatares of 
tcdoob, for cxazcple; the rtoaitsieat 
aad retestka of tdiool serscnsel &t 
creatioa of tdwd aad ousioocs 
ataosphere. and cxaa lclag w ha t Vfads 
of bntr dty sdwoU aad teadxrs art 
paitlcalariy saoccssftil aad why: (9) 
osdentandi&s how &a cshcnl dhrmlty 
of the inner dly stodent popdatioQ 
shapes students* educa!2oaa! 
experience* aad Iatersct:ocs;^aad (4) 
stadylnx both the bcse&Ial aad tht 
detrbicntal effects of adlyide* pu i iu e d 
by stadcrts OQtsIde of scbooL 

{t)BdacatioaPtjUde$csi(J$bid^ 
lechiag, (lapieBeautloQ aad affects of 
edacatfonal polides (Friotily 39]; 
Learolag (Prtodhr 1]; Lap t m eiuen t fa 
edecatloc. fndaahig State aad local 
refoxa InltlaSlTct (Prtettr 121V^ 
Teachlag aad Icantlna tact puc« wttHa 
the coat^^vt of Federal State aad local 
policies. la the past decahSa. 
cdscatloQ poUdea Lart be«i drrtlopad 
at aa Bz^rtcedeattd ratt.Fcr caa^ 



sloca im 45 SUtes have either 
spedHed for the first tirae or Increased 
the noBiber of ccorses a stsdeat tauat 
pats to sradaaie fna high school 
Slailarly. sort thaa IXOO pieces of 
lejisUtioa rejardlns teachers were 
considered over this period. cAd a 
substaatial nsober were passed. 
Vlxtoally every SUte. enacted !e|jsI«tioa 
to refoxB teacher educatha. licenslr^ 
or oospensattoa dczing the decads of 
the OQTs. Poliqrmakcn. audi as 
Soveracrs. Slate lejislatcrs and 
mesibers of State and local school 
boards, as well as concerned dtfcens. 
caa be helped by stodies that: (1) 
DesoibatheooecTptQal onderpinalnst 
of altematlva policy approaches. (2) 
delineate tha streaiths and weaknesses 
of thosa altsmattre approaches, aad (3) 
desonstrata wHdi altemativa 
approaches Doet effectively proxota 
particular learner OQtcoaes.Areaa of 
Inquiry Indnde: (1) Exandolns snda 
existing pobcks aa raising stndittt 
standards, chaagjag teacnr certification 
aad coBp^asatloa. bcreasfag parental 
d»IC8 of schools, ■adcurrtngedocatloa 
dedsioas to the school sits level to 
stedy the Izpact of rsdi polides oa 
leainlap (?.) rtudying the development of 
Icaovattve. proalshtg poHey approadies 
that hara yet to be I&pleaiented. 
focoilngu' deterahdag the tjrpa and 
natcra of fnfonaatton that poKcysiaiers 
and conce rn ed dtirens need If they era 
to develop aadEarrfea ea tpoHdes that 
prooota effective leamlRs. md 
discov ertag fee iBOst effect! /emeaas for 
d^livezins that laf o m ailoa to those who 
need it 

(9) Assessmeat, Erolmtioa, and 
Toting, (Evaloatica and Indicator 
tseasnrcs; InchuUag testhi^ 
measnrtnent and standards of 
performance (Mortty 7}lf~Atussxtat, 
evaluation, aad tes tins procesjtes aad 
procedures have profound taSaences on 
what la tacsht tad Itrned. Areas of 
Inqdiy iadude;(])!Iha InterdiscipHasiy 
desij^ of laaovatif t assessBcnts of 
student learning processes, studeat 
perfomance. and student products 
withfa and across costeat and sldll 
area*— Isdoding hi^er order thlnSdnc 
aad ttoncogsltiTe dsvctopuie ut>- for 
puipw:es of taezcish;g the vallkilly and 
ttsefulaess of classroom and largb'Ccala 
amsi meats; (2] the development of 
thcctiet. Dodtls^ aad cethodologlas 
that support smerjisg assessment peeds 
and practices aad that a c c omaw date an 
Increaslnjtly diverse studeat population: 
aad (3) studies of the Intended and 
uniatended effects of assessment* 
related practice* and refoiats. 

(10) Adolt Uttzocr. (English Uteracy. 
ladudlagrtadiag, writing, aad tanggaga 



skills (Priority 191: Adoli cud csntlidng 
education (Priority 33]! Postsecoadary 
educatioQ (Priority la estimated 
that aosM 40-60 milUoQ adults (a the 
United Statea are dther UUterata or 
underiiterate. Pcblic aad private 
programs, whether formal or Informal 
senrs only 3-4 mUUoo adults. Tha 
Instruction In these programs Is cites 
not very effective, and many people 
enrof » In such iai tiuctloo gain only a 
year or two In readinc tUUty beff^ . 
leaving tha program. Area« of Inquiry 
critical to adult leanlag aad Utency 
ladude: (1) the Ideotificatloa of model 
programs with high isrdlmenb (Z) tha 
ttudy of model progi a aa with L'gh rates 
of studeat persistence: (3) tha 
assessment of the effectlveneu of 
various prograais; aad (4) reserrch oa 
tha efferdveaesa of ba^ akSls tralahg 
based ^vii new utdaolosles. 

(11) Bdocationd QtaJity oftht 
Woriforct. (Educatioa. vntk, aad 
careers (Mcrity IS]; Adult acd 
contlnuiag educatloi (Mority 33): 
Postsecoadary adacatios (I^iaily 
32)}^-BcIag able to hire educated 
people who caa be trabed throughout 
thdr woridag Dves has become a critical 
Issue for tha natlottal ecocouqr. Areas of 
(aquiiy baportaat to lapovlas tha 
educational quality of tha woodbros 
Indode: (1) Tha Ideoti&t Hon of tha fidl 
range of threshold skills aad 
competencies that woekert need la order 
tobeprodoctlvafaoodetttwodc ^* 
settings: (2) tha Idestificatlon of the 
factors that accooat for the differeaces 
In skills aad cospetendes required 
across different fobs. Enns. and 
Industries; (3) thalocg-texm effects of 
sdxool and college aolevement oo labor 
market ootcoBnes; aad (4) tha j)ercelvedL 
real and prcjected c&rccr consequences 
of earned graduate degrees, and other^ 
post'baccaltureata cdri^tton. 

(12) PostseeondciyLbOTtdttg and 
Ttachis^Auaumsal (Postseoondary 
edoca tion (Mori ty 32); Leamlag 
(Priority 1^ Teachiag (Priori ty 2): 
Evaluatioa aad indicator measures. 
\n^:^^Mn9 tntiag. EMsuremenL and 
slaadardi of perfomance (IM«Ity 7))^ 
Ideatlfjrlsg effective teictilng strate^ea 
aad ways to eahacct student leamla^ 
developing methods for assess^ tha 
quality of tha cnde^duAte educational 
experience, and tastisg ways to 
incoiporata new pedagMlcvl 
approaches art essenttar^trequlslte* 
lot ImproTOg quality ^ ' * 
Qnde:^adoatacduatioQ.Are«sof , * 
Inqdry critical to tixe'Improvemast of 
poatsacoodaiy teaching aad leaning " 
indudc: (1) An cxaalaatioa of 
Instnctiooal resources ead support 
tysttma, facdor preptxatfoo and 
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pedx^ojicUi' Ha. edocttlona! delivezy 
•yttema, Ictmlag •nvirocmtsu, tad 
•tudent edocatloiul ootcocoes: (2) ta 
exaalaatJoQ of itudcs* Stcksrouadf, 
•tudy tldlli. ImU of c Utrelos 
•tylw, »tnt*jj«i. tad aotJvatJon; (3) tn 
expIortUoaofgeneTaltdocatioctad . 
grtdtittioa RqoirexQcnU, tloxtg with (ht • 
ip«dflc coQteat of covaet tzid tsajocs; 
ted (4) t*M ideatifictttoa dtrtlcpoent 
teiUns. and disaectlaaiioa of eftectire 
iadicatora tad Bttkoda for tsacMlag 
Lutnictiooal qtitUty. itadcnt letxnl^ 
tad the outcoses of hlj^ educatloo. 

Requ«stfoelBfoTatQtioK?<x 
tdditiontl LsibtmtUoQ contact Dr. 
Joseph Co&ity. VS. Dcptztaent of 
Edocstlcn. 0E3X OlSct of Reactrch. 
Room 6ia S&5 New Jersty Avenoe:.NW^ 
WtaUn^ DC202I»>«573. (202) 3S7- 
C079. 

Ptogrtn AoihoriQrrZOUAa IZMt. 
04ted: SepttQhcr ^ isee. 
BnaoV.UaaBO.. 

AetuifAs t hteatStc n tatyfM'Edtxetfmd 

RtstcrchcodlBtpeovtsic/iL " 

(Fit Doc »>2in} ni«d Ml-act ft«S ts} 
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U S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OPFIce OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND WPflOVEIk^MT 



NATlOKAi. CENTER FOR EOUCATJON STATISTICS 



DEG -81968 



Dear Colleague: 

Eaerton Elliott presented The Condi tion of the Center ■ 1988 report to the 
fall Deeclng of the s'^ers of the Advisory Council on Education 
Statistics. (A list of the current Council is enclosed.) 

Ve f«el Che report Is a clear and succinct statenenc of the pro;:aas the 
National Center for Education Statistics has tutde to tha recosa#nd«tlons 
of the evaluation conducted by the National Acadeoy of Sciences at our 
request. Ve thought you. as a friend of NCES. would like to review the 
Center's activities, and ue asked Eners'}p to sake the report widely 
available. 

In our oim wrk with the Center ve have participated In the developcent of 
written statistical standards, review and clcaran'te procedures, survey 
design and analysis, and watc**ed the change In aplrit as the Cantar has 
assuscd and been given sore responsibility. All of this Is corroborated 
in the report Enerscn tude to us which ve want to share with you. 



Sincerely, 




Ray Tumart Praaidlng Officer 
Advisory Council on Education 
Statistics 



Enclosuras 



WAS'-NOTOM. D C. 2C2C»- 
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Adrlsory Cotmcll on EducAClon 
SUtistlcs 



)PuS lte Meab>rg 

Dr. R«7 Tum«r 
(Fr«sidln$ Officer, ACES) 
AstlstAnt Sup«rlnttnd«nc 
D«d« County Public Schools 
USO N<E< S9cond At*., Rooa SOO 
Mltai, FlorldA 33132 

K«. Holly BroAd 

ExtcuclT* Dlr«ccor tnd Ct. Ut Ex«cutlT« 
Officer 

Arizona SoArd of Xegencs 
Suit* 1400 
3030 N. CtntrAl 
rho«nlx, ArisoHA CS0I2 

Mr. CAors« Z. BaU 
Prttidtnt 

B«t«Iin« DttA CorporACioo 
1S22 K. StrtAt, H.V. Ra. S22 
VAthington, D.C. 20005 

Dr. Ellis FAgA 

Froftssor, EducAtionAl Psychology snd 

KAttArch 

D*ikA UniTtrsicj 

213 Vasc DckA Building 

DurhAjB, Korth CarolinA *'7Ctf 
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THE COKOITIOK OF THE CENTER - 1988^ 
Eaerson J. Elliotc 
Actlns Cooalssloner of Education StaUstics 



These last f«tv aonths I have frequently been asked to make a stateaent about 
th« *nav* NCES, a reference to changes that aisht h«ve appeared sud<}enly «s ■ 
consequence of recant legislation. But the tena doesn't sees esp»clAlly 
tppropriate to ae for an organize rion chat likes to trace its roots back 121 
years Co 1867 (unless, perhaps the cos:parison is vith such long-standing 
bureaucracies es the Rossn Cethclic Church or the British aonsrchyl). Instead, 
I 'yrtftr to think of the Center developing through verious stsges. with its 
present siciucion different --in aany respects stronger and aoro edequately 
serving the public- -coapared vich Cvo or three yeers ego and still vith oany 
challenges before it. Ky cosaents, than, «re a report on the status or 
condition of the Center in lata 1938, ^ 

These reaarks are organized as a reoinder of vheis ve have been, a description 
of where wa are now, and soae observations abut where ve oust direct our 
attention next. Uith the constructive assistence of oany concerned people, we 
have learned inportAnt lessons froa the past. In the present, we are trying to 
draw fron those lassons, working with considerable assistance of the 
DiparGsent, Congrasa, axvd nuaarous other supporters to astabliah a quality core 
progrta of dtca collection, analysis, and disseainacion. And va are now able 
to train our sights on the future, to think through vher^ ve vent to be and 
vhat va need to do to gat there. Ky cooaancs vill address eech of these 
parspaccives in cum. The vision is sobering in the breadth of deaands it 
places on NCES, buc I hope ic can inspire Uie Center and those who care about 
ic to seize the opportunities ahead. 



In 198S and 1986, the National Acadesy of Sciences undertook an evaluation of 
the Center, HAS wrote a tough critique- -actually repeating advice that had 
been given in half a dozen reports on tha Canter over a period, of three 
dccadea, Fraaing the if sua as one of 'intent, cocaicaant and leadership,* ic 
aada nora than AO racoaaendACions for action by tha Center, ics Oeparcaent and 
the Ex4.outive Branch generally, and also for Congressional action. The authors 
sounded tha alara: 

^ 

vithouC such 'strong and continuous cosaitaent and deaonr crated 
detaminacion Co undarcake vide -ranging actions to change boch the loage 
and reel icy of the Canter, ve are uiuniaous in our conviction thaC sarious 
considaracion should be given to the tiora drastic altemativas of 
abolishing the Center and finding other aaans to obtain and disseainate 
education data.* 



^Report prepared for the Advisory Council on Edueadon Scaciacics, 
Sapteaber IS, 1988, 
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Buc th« prtfetrtd courst of tcdon proposed by th« Ac«d«tty.-«nd ch« course eh* 
Exccuclve Branch end Consret* have followed. -wm eo sake alrnlficanc chanxes in 
the vaya KCES does Ita work. e.peclalXy ic. seaeiteical end cechnlcaX work. In 

•cart ins, and In eupport for aaasur^a Co aaaure data Integrity, (sce 
ACtaclwanc A for a suaoary t>f HAS recomsndatlons and subsequent response.) 
Ihere w»«e other studies end other clrcuzistances that dascrlUd the condition 
of tha Center by the ald-SO's. The combined effect of aore or less i ^^i 
spproprletlona and U. S. Inflation for several yean Drlor~t^l986 w as s shsro 
eroiion in data purchasing power. ~ s—- 

/ o The CePiral Accountlrj Office reported early In 1986 that the Center 
A/ had a-<perlenced a 64 percent dfifillna In conatsnt dollsr spproprlstloni 

/\ between 1974 s:td 1984 while Departnent of Education spproprlatlona 

Xtia.^Al^A 22% In constant dollars. 

i o CAO Imported a decline In constant dollar funding of seven U.S. 
y oov^.tittanc staclstlcsl agencies (Includlnj KCES) of 8« between 1980 

1984 while KCES declined 28.91;' 

o OAO also reported a decline In the nuabar of Center surveys froa 55 
annually in 1976 and 1980 to Just 38 In 1983. 
Center staff also dropped. 

0 A Congressional Reseerch Servlco study reported a drop froa 173 In 
1980 to 125 In 1984 (and the staff level was further reduced to 102 
just two years ago). In »full-tlae equivalent* te ma fnr recent 
fiscal years. Canter records show staffing as follows: 

1981 - 154.6 

1982 - X29.7 

1983 - 122.0 

1984 - 117. 7 

1985 - 1X9.3 

1986 - X07.0 
X987 - XX8.3 
X988 - X27.0 

The CRS report docuaentad other avldanca of dacXina:. 

o a taacher daacnd and ahortage txirvey was poatponed In X982; 

o techalcaX aaslatance grants to Statea were caralnatad; 

0 briefer an^ leaa anaXytle reporta vera lasuad; and 

o vaXldatlon atudlea wore ellrlnated for aoaa surveys. 

GAO reported a aharp Incraaae In da<:a publlahai In the Dlr«i«t that were two to 
three yaars oXd. 

1980 1983-84 

Konths out of date — — * 

12 or Xeaa Oft 39% 6% 6% 

X3 or Xeas 33 22 9 24 

X9-24 33 0 X8 6 

25-36 11 6 52 47 

37 or aore 22 SI Ifi 14 

• of eXeaenta 



27 Xe 33 X7 
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Th« r««uek«nlns of lnc«r«sc In sducselon d*C£ following th« 1983 tiAKlfiD A£ 
rcporc slsply uds th« d«cltn« aor« obvious. Th« •uthori of ^ Rtak ver« 
f oread Co us« v«cy old dxct, Uss ch«n s«clsf«ccorv proxy atasuras and othar 
liudaquACa scadsdcs In prapsrlnj thalr raporc. 

In let 198S tollcltadoti of rasaarchar and ^ca usar coctaancs on tha udllcy 
«nd sdaquAcy of alaaanc«cy snd sacondxcy aducadon dxca, MCES vas mdvlsad of 
savara probUos th«c sharply raicrlccad tha utility of Its cUca for both policy 
And snslytlc purposaa: 

0 Data gaps (a.g., on taschars snd on sch>-ia-*aspaclally at tha \/ 
aleaancacy lavel-- dropouts, flnsnca), /> 

"> lAclf of cospsrablllty, ^ 

0 Ovar-sg^ragatlon thf hid Isportfnt analytical charsctarlstlcs (such 
Stataa, urban/rurAl, rich/poor ^xa%, publlc/prlvata , 
cl«Dantacy/sacondacy) and 

0 TariHness of data ralassas. 

AC tha postsacondary loval , slallarly. ^thara vara no data on stud«nti_ 

spaciaLly on scudants racalvlng financial asslstanca). nana on ouccoa5s._ 
Virtually nona on faculcy , and Insuf f Iclantly datallad Inforaation on ttnance 
and c yf^dtc Mey[v^t;v^ the bursaoning intaxasc In 'indicators* ot aducadon 
scacus and prograss vss savaraly haatparad by such daflclonclas In data ac tha 
national laval. 

Tha Ac£d«ay plscad tha Canter's 198S-1986 situation In tha context of thirty 
years of Covems6nc fellure Co sec. GAO and CBS reporcs described the Center 
In the sectlng of Co^emaent scedsclcs egencles In the first half of the 
«lghtles. The 178S-1986 Center condition recounted In cbese reports didn't 
happen suddenly nor vas the Center singled out. The aore slgnlflcsnt 
conclusions, thought sre In the attaya gq of chose reports rather then In their 
findings. The aoM»»its froa these exa alnetlons o f KCES' past ere severel : 

o First, CO be useful to the pollcyaaklng and reseerch coaaunltlcs, NCES 
Busc have a core progrsa that cooprehtTiilvely corera aajor educetlon 
IsstMa on ft periodic basia. 

0 Second, for chls Inforaatlcn co accepced and accurate, It oust a«et 
blgh etandards of sCacistlcal quality . 

o Third, CO aeec the needa of e vide range of data users, NCES busc 
piece a high priority on dissealna^ing data In varied foras and on a 
djtely basis. 

o Fourch, the Center cleerly requires changes In Its funding and staff ^ 
level to accoapllsh these ends. ^ 
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lh« r«tpoTUt to ch« C«nt«r'» f tatxu In ch« mld*l980'« tus occupUd th« 
Ex«cuclv« Branch and CongrMt, and cha Cantar Icaalf and lea Daparctune, and 
h4« broujhc wid« cupporc froa countlaaa organlxatlona aiid Individual a \iho cart 
«bouc aducation data. 



Tha foUowinf pagaa daacriba aavaral dlsansiona of tha ptasant condition of tha 
Cantar: tha control of its d«t« prosrcs; it* tachnic*! capability; iti use of 
•xtarnal axpartiaa; funding and ataff; and natr lagi8l«.tioQt 

1. OCR DATA TELL KORE AWUT THE STATUS AND TRENDS OV AKE&XCAN EDUCATXOH 

Farhapa tha aingla nosn Important KCES initiativa for dat* usars ia our aova 
to fill long.8t*nding gaps in tha tution'a aduc*tion aCatistica and also to 
BwVa 4ats sora usaful for analytical purpoaoa. 

o At tha eltaantary and aacondAiy laval, tha Cantar haa initiata d a 

■*apla Sutvay of Schools and SCsffine (SASS) that will graatly axpand 
inforaation about IsAfihftE Job axparianca, work incantivas, ^ctivitias, 
uja of ciaa. cocpansation, and atticudas, It ii gatharin^ data on 
JUlhaol incantiva prograaa and collaga anrolloant rstas. And 
PrhclPBla ara aurvayed alio on such vattara cm Job preparation and 
axparianca, attitudes and rolos. In our school univarsa survays, 
itaas on racial composition of schools and proxiaa for socio-aconoaic 
sutua ara baing added. Va ara also bagtaning a major rovaisping of 
financial inforaation that vill raatora datailad daCa on tha uaa of 
funda. And at tha raquast of Ccngrasa, tha Cantar is do^igning an V/ 

collsetion of data to daacriba tha astrat and status of A 
dropouta . \ 

0 Tha Cantar'a third longitudiiul study bag« C*>i« past spring gathering 
baaalina sUtistics on sightli gradars-.tfja first tiaa va hava started 
a longitudinal study st that level. With Ita biennial follov.ups, 
this will provids invaluable inforution about schooling an'£ 
subtaqtianC transitions and on such issues as dropouts and entrance 
into eaploysenc. 

o Tha Kational Aasesiaanc of E4uc£tional Profresa (KASP) is to be 

■eran^thanad in several ways. Dodar xmw leglalation ^ths *ystion« s 
i»mtCard» wMl gain laportance as a aonltor of acudant progress by 
•daitlcn of a State .by* Stat a cMtponont, a larger private achool saaple 
And, possibly, occasional coverage of out- of. school l7.yeai;-oldj. It 
will have a new and sore indepindant jorernanco atructure to search 
forconsenaua a« a basis for KAEP policy daclaions. Ths Center is 
•lio mandated to conduct continuing ayaluations'of the asssss»«nt 
prograa. 



^s Havklns -Stafford Education laproveaant Aaendseota of 1986. 
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V« hft^ csktn sctpt Co <ctonsth«n ch« Aiul]rttc pocenttal of our dA::a. 
HoV dACA vlll b« avlUM* «t tht t»«ehgr and school Icvl Itufd of 
*Mg«g«t«d. iwiKm ftt mv ^•ln$ llnkad vlth conaon qu««tloni and 
'n«sr«(i' <Aapl«s. Data vlll b« r«pr«s«nt«tlv« of Scacts «nd och«r 
•liatnts of dlvarslcy In Att«rlcAn •ducadon Including schools In 
different s«tt£nss--urbsn, turf I, rich, fOQV. Itrje, isaall, h.^^ and 
lov alnorlcy anrollMnc, public and privACa. 

th« Cancsr Is oaklns a <trio\u cMaite«nC to International education 
•tatlitlc« 10 that valuable cross-natlonsl cooparlions can *y oa^o. 
Actlvltlas Includa an upgradlnx and rajular funding of U.S. Involva- 
nant In Intamatlcnal achlavaiMnt studUs; co-tupport vlch HSF, of a 
National Acsdaa/ 3f Sc It nets group Co htlp Assurt hlgb ttchnlcal 
quallC]r. ttablt planning and support, and graattr ust of tht data froa 
such inttmatlonsl scudltt; Initiation of an OCCD *lx^lcstort* 
projtct; addition of an Inttmatlonsl coa^ntnc to HAEP : and 
participation viUi otCb in sn attorc to makt annual statistical 
colltctlons Bora coapltv« and cooparablt. 

At tht pottstcondaty Itvtl, vc txpandtd our vision to Include ^\\ 

f oitstcondary Inatlti'tlona In basic data colltctlons (nov calitd cKa 
nttsrat«d Poststcondaty Education Data S/stta or irtS>S}, but wt havt 
addad IsporCant nav data to htlp achlavt coapsrsblllty and txplaln 
dlfftrtncts In rtportlng. For txaoplo, vo art nov cor^tctln|( data on 
*Cotal Institutional crtdlt* activity, a atasura va txptct to bt aora 
cottpsrsbla across Institutions thsn cht *full tls« tqulvaltnt 
tnrollBtnt" vhlch has bttn difficult to standardlxt. 

Thi poststcondaty colltctlons srt alto aort cooprthtnslvt. Thty nov 
caquttt additional Infonutlon on rttlraatnt and frlnfft btntflts. 
systta-vlda costs and Statt offlct axptndlcurts so that financial 
statistics vlll ba sort cosplttt. And ve hava Instituted a stparato 
data colltctlon on scudant financial aid that vlll optn up tnorsous 
nev rtstarch opporCunltlts. It provides a vaalth of first tlaa data 
on aldad and unaldad sCudtnts at tvtr^ collt|(t Itvtl, has sschtrtd 
ctprtstntatlv* data dt scribing; tht U.S. coUtst population ar^ It Is 
structurtd so chat scudant and Institutional data basts can bt 
linked. Vt plan to mm% this study as v^e foundation for nev 
longltudlnsl survty> of pos tcondaty students, and of postfraduato 
experience. " 

o And this psst spring, ve conducted our first survey of college faeulty 
Vlth daCA on charscterlitlcs. er:.',rlence, attitudes, vork veek and 
other no c> previously avellable Inforutlon. 

2. THE corn's TECHNICAL CAFAAIUTY IS CKOVIKC 

Vail, ara all these nev datA any good? 

The Deparcstnt of Education accepted Che National Acsdeay of Sciences' 
challenge and has aado slgnlflcsnt chsnges in the Center's technical 
operations. Ue have built on excellent vork In so«m places- -such as the 
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longitudinal studies prograa, a r«d«veloptd posts«cond«ry tducatlon d«t« 
)^ syatM, t^• annual Condition of E/^ucatton report on the statua and progress of 
education, the beginning! of a achool «a?le study* ^and taken bold Initiatives 
to deal vlch deficiencies IdentlfUd by the Acadeny. For exasple, ve have: 

0 Established the position of, a chief atatlstlclan to take chatge of 
technical policy and ensure that our recently developed statistical 
standards are set. 

o Initiated an ln<house technical training prograa,^ 

o Encouraged staff to prepare articles for Journals and professional 

conferences and Increased our participation In the Vashlngtor Statis- 
tical Society, Aaerlcan Statlatlcal Association and, of course, the 
American Educational Ksstarch Association, 

c Increased our staff by 30% lait year, end 

0 Eatablikl.^d publication review and clearance procedures that have peer 
review as a aajor feature. 

Win 1987, Secretary Bernett Issued a Departaexit policy neaorandua on KCES' 
y publication review and clearanca procedures whi ch established the Coc=alsslo nar 
rxas t;|M> '" biter ot what NCES publishe s. Thla aenorandua was updated lA 

Tepteaber to Incorporate changes due t o Hawkins -Stafford aaendaents and revised 
to subject contractor reporta to vlrttiaily the same review as ataff 
publications. Tvo additional policy directives have been Issued In 1988: the 
first gives technical specifications for KCES publications, and Cha second 
gives guidance on publication planning, review and revision. These docuaents 
ars the result of Interte consultation aaong Center staff about what goes Into 
a particular kind of publication (report, analyala, ED Tab) and how publica- 
tions are to be prepared from Initial planning to production and revision in a 
sensible tlaofrase). Ve fovnd that publication types had strayed froa original 
Ictent. that publications were often late and staff were exasperated and 
frustrated. So we set about to work through the probleas and coa* up with a 
better systea. Ihe new policy otaorr la now guide our publication process and 
should enable us to neet our coaalta«.»*t that data be aade available to the 
public in a ti&ely and understandable nannar. 



■The Center offered last ye«, two at the undergraduate level, ona 
at the graduate level. There was a aerits of technical soainara offered 
at the Center, and KC£S co«sponsored four conferences on current 
tachnlquea in statistlca, analyais, and data collection, with c go'-J share 
of KCES 'n attendance. «he Center alao conducted a firat, the Federal 
Forecas? ra Conference, which invited forecasters froa all parte of the 
Federal ivenvient to discus* techniques used. 

^e Center misbera aaong It^ staff the Chair of th«: Social 
Statistics Section, ASA, the niair/Elact of the Social Statistics Section, 
ASA, and the Prograa Chair/Eloct, Survey Methods Section, ASA. 
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lh*s» highlights should indie at* th» vid« scopa of our actions, lha iapact on 
us^rs should ba grtatar confiddnca in quality ^AxtT^ tha> purchase Center tapes 
o*> raad aur publications. 

3. VE ARE SEEXINC AND USIKC ADVICE 

Another characteristic of Canter directions end initietives is thet ve are core 
detiralned than ever both to seek advice froa diverse sources end to ve5th that 
advice in reeching decisions about our program and products. Ve ere celling on 
a vide array of data producers and users, including aeobers of the educetion 
reseerch ccssunity, the sedie and policyaakers. For exaaple, ve cocsaissioned 
pepera for ec^.'^ce on updating eleaentarj-seco idary date prograas theC shaped 
the content as veil es the structure of our eleaentary and secondary 
coDuctioRS. Ve convened e conference on our 1988 longitudinal study thet 
resulted in starting with an eighth- insteed of a tenth-grede cohort. A 
spcsial panel en National Assassaaat, cheired by forser Governor Laaar 
Alexander of Tennessee, ccaaissioncd 45 pepere to provide edvice on it< work. 
Ve heve esseabled researchere end other advisors and date users on our studies 
of studsnt financiel eid, college l^culty, eleaentery secondary schools end 
staffing, end school finance. 

Ve supported e penel to essese hov veil the structure of our studies responds 
to needs fur policy relevent inforaation, and hosted e peir of aeetings on the 
pros end cons of e possible aerger of Hetional Assessoent end our school saapl^ 
studies celled by the UCL\ Center for Reseerch on Educetion, Stendards end 
Student Testing (CRCSST). Still other penels have advised us on <!ropouV data, 
educetion indicaCors and the needed revisions of our higher educetion 
institutional surveys. 

La^t yeer, for the fi<:et ae, we were able to ettrecr thr%e Fellows of the 
Aaericen Stetistlcel Assodetion. Ingraa Olkin, end his essociates Ed Heertel 
end Larry Hedges, ere eeaeabling uroups to help conceptualize en educetion date 
systta for the 21st Century , binding for this ves provided by the Netional 
Science Foundation, both these F%llows and our staff heve reporte" with sose 
enthusieSB that elreedy they feel benefits froa their daily contacts. 

The Center eppointed e KAEP Technicel Review Panel on Netional Asseoioent 
involving aducation reseerchere. This Penol, Chaired by Ed Haertel, addressed 
three oajor ieeues: I) the soundnese of NAEP trend date, 2) the puzzling 
problea of the 1986 reeding anoaaly, and 3) technical consideretions releted to 
e Stete- by 'State essessoent prograa. The panel has edvised us on developoent 
of the 1990 survey end hei helped the Covemaent respond to public concerns 
voiced about these issues. 

Altogether, over the past yeer, the Center has aet with ten atanc^ng advisory 
penele involving S aeabere end hee convened eighteen one*tlae aeetings to 
request edvice froa 379 individual a. Theee aeerly 500 edvisore exclude 
external peer reviewere for publicetions as well £a gcoupe orgenized by others 
with whoa we aeet regulerly (such ee rtpreeentetivee of Scete higher educetion 
egencies). 
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Tht advice vt obe«ln fcoa these sources is the esienClAl ye*se of the Center's 
loef of breed, l/e need to have e date prosrea that i« technic el ly adequate but 
at th« ease tixse sensitive to content. We have given this necessery connection 
of data user need*, reseerch and statistics a peraanent and senior- rankins 
focal :>oint in the Center by creetins the position oE Chief Advisor for 
Research, * post parallel to the Center'a Cbf^f Statistician. 

4. OUR RESOURCES ARE MORE ADEQUATE 

The Center's funding situation has changed drasaticelly as « result of 
Executive and Congressional ection (see Attachsent B). With the consistent 
recossaendation of Assistant Secretary Finn and Secretary Bennett, the President 
proposed sharp budget increases for fiscal 1987, 1988, and 1989. Congressional 
response case for fiscal 1983 and fiscal 1989. The result is: 

o An appropriation lesa than $13 aillion for six years through 1986. 

o Rose to $14»1 aillion in 1987, $21 sillion in 1988 end $31.1 aillion 
in 1989, 

o Thus, by 1989, the level is 2-1/2 tlses that of 1986- -a figure that 
restores (in real dollar teras) the Center's peak level reached in 
1973-75. 

In the area of staffing, the Center has ad*'anced froa its low point of 102 in 
Sepceober and October, 1986. By Augusr 1987 the figure vaa 134 on board 
ataff. As of Sepcesbec 11, 1988, th»> figure is X27 with 7 recruitaent actions 
in progress. The staff as c -hole has richer diversity as well. Recent 
additions have, for exasple, brought nore experience: 

in oche Covenaent statistics agencies 

State rtaents of Education 

psycho rlcs 

aathesatical statistics 

subject expertise (e.g., finance) 

technology of surveya 

^ ill, the Center's staff is well below the 'full-tiae equivalent- level of 155 
for 1981 and the 173 level NA3 reported for sooe point in 1980. 

There la a huaan dimension to these cold statistica on nuabers of ataff and 
that concerns the roles, recognition, sensitivity to interests and needs, 
norele, and aanagesent relations with the Center'a eaployees. 
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Use F«bni*xy th« D«p«rca«ne union s«ne cht Director * r«porc bastd on response 
CO « juzvty of eaploytt tctitudos ehse indie *e«d«*«aons the 66 percenc of sttff 
vtio r«spendtd in th« fall, 1987*-ao3ft 67 ptrctnc f«le Chtrt v«s a reltcively 
lov stnst of nucual cruse b«tv««n nanaseatnc and staff. Folloving tn 
uployot sugscscicn, th« C«nc«r tscabllshtd an Eaploytt Advisory Coaaicctt with 
Btabtrt tltcctd by ttch <;anctr branch. Tht lAC is co dtal vltl* issuas sxich as 
coMunicacions, taploytt ptrfocaanct agrteatncs and appraisal sysceos around 
vhich amy qonctms lia. In Stpct^er, tht Coaaitttt transnitttd its "Interia 
Rtport" jiakins 25 rtcoaatndations for laprcvins tht vorklns tnvironaant in tht 
Cantar. 

o One of thtst datlt sptcifically with tht rttction of stvtrtl KCES 
aaplcytts to usa of sptcitl hiring authoriry that tht office of 
Ftrsonnel Kanas«aent had created to staff hard>to«fill positions (such 
*s statisticians). OTH had vaivtd tha xisual posting and OFM reviev 
procadurts and invi&:«& «11 vfao were interested in this expedited 
hirlns errangeaant to attend a "JclftFair" wher Covanaant ssencies 
could receive applications. Oolssion of the usual publicly posted Job 
announctaents vere perceived by sou as contrary to the Oepertaent's 
collective tarsal nin^ asreeeant as veil as unfair to asployees vho 
could receive proootions through this special OtH proceis. 

o Other rocoaaendttions covered a vida range of matters on coaBunlca- 
tiona (especially on jobs, reors<nlzationt, and other adainistretive 
BAttars), BanagiMnt davelopaant (e.s-» training for and evaluation of 
managers, especielly in Interparson^ skills), anployao avards, the 
Covamaont'8 asployee appraisal systaa, adai&f^Crativa jrovlsiona 
undar tha Havklns*Stafford Asandaanta, and asploystf davalopaant 
(Including transfars In aasignaants, travel funds end the clerical- 
junior- senior etaff balance) . 

It ia alrea^ clear that tha Coonittae ie providing a constructive vay for 
eaploysa< to address issues chat are critical to asployea sorala, job 
setiafaetion and profeisionalisa. As Che ncv fiscal ysar begins. HCE5 
maaagoaent will respond-- 1 trust in equslly construct iva fashion. 

5. VE HAVE HEtf AUTHORITY AMD ViZSt<^SmuntS 

Congraaa haa not only provided additional funding, it haa da^laed a legialativa 
rospoiu«'to.tho challenge of ch* Rational Acadaiqf of Sclracea aa wall. 
FroTlJlona of tha Hawklna- Stafford Education laproveaanta Aaandaant. signed by 
tha Froaidant last April 28, contain aore than two dozen authorixations of 
several typas. 

o Hlsa veuld prorlda a sp«cl£ic-Ugel basU for i- ^vltiaa already 

uadazway. iha affect is mora to strengthen Congressional comitaent 
to thaa-and, hence, to the Canter-* than to altar Canter prograaa. 
Tbaea Includa: 




student financt^ aid etudy rich 3 yeare 
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school dlserlce 'upping* of Cersus daCA tAch decade 
tlesentary- secondary longitudinal study 
snnual dropout statistics 

cooperutive Stace*Fed«ral public library statistics prograa 
sppointing cosaitttes 
using data froa other agencies 
saspllnK 

Nine oth«r« sre dir ly linlctd to the goal of assuring integrity in 
the Ccuter's data «.id i;i cost cases are adaptations of lavs, 
conventions or practices of other statistics agencies (such as BLS or 
Census) to MCES: 

a (1> cooperative State-Fedgral elgo^nearv md secondary 
sta>.T..jtics propria . And aa attendant 2) fellovship training 
prograa tor State snd local statistics, personnel voulc sharply 
upgrade Center efforts with State education agencies to sake 
cross> State data nore cosparable. Havkins-Staftord authorizes 
'agressents* between the Federal Coverxsent and States on data 
definitic7\s aad standards for supplying data that have been only 
inforaal for the last year; research, evaluation, technical 
assistance and other fornj of s- ^ort for the systea; and F< feral/ 
funds for additional costs incurrec^ by cospliance. 

• The distinction between 'data' and "policy" statesents is 

I clarified by (3) sep^ating the annual "condieion of educ 

h statlatical repor t (vhieh ITCES would prepare) frcn a Sac ^etarial 
jf report on the 'state of educ ation.* 

The Center's technical and lesdership role in education statistics 
is fostered by retiring it to (4) sake reports to Congress when 
asked» (5) control preparation and publication of its reports, to 
<6> adainistec a tough provision that will aaintain 
confidentiality of data supplied by individoals, and (7) provide 
sssistance for other parts of the Oepartaent that engage in 
statistical data collection in order to coordinate a:<d assure the 
quality of such collections. 

The Center's leadership staff positions would bo altered to assure 
senior stature and a balancing of technical aivl cvbject axpertise 
by (3) Baking the Coaoissioner an Executive Level W Presidential 
sppointee (beginning in 1991) and (9) creating statutory Associate 
Coaiissionars for "Statistical standards and K<ithodology* as well 
as for *Data Collection and Disseaination.* (Other Associate 
Coeaissionars can be created by the Cw alttionf/r^ as appropriate.) 

The reaaining eight provisions have less to do with data Integrity, 
but do have a bearing on overall CenCar authority: 

Two create additional tasks' -a Panel to recoaaend education, 
■indictors" to taonitor the cortdition'aaShpii&lL^mi* of education and 
a report on school refom acttvitieg , e spectelly on success an<i 
retention ot dlsadvaote^io IHIdtKCil — 
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Thr«« vould s«ea to h«v« Halted substantive lRpact--r9 storing 
"KAtional" to the Center's title; restricting the Advisory 
Council's role to ^vice (rather than setting standards); and 
naking the Cossissioner chair of ACES (on its face, a conflict 
chat should be remedied by « «hAnge in the lav since the ACES 
advises the Cossissioner). 

Three would establish ffanagerial authorities for contracting, 
hiring, and e separate and earaarked adainlstrative expenses 
appropriation. Alt. .gh aodeled on experience of the larger 
Covenaenc statisti'sal agencies (and Census is by itself larger 
Chan the entire Dcpartnent of Education) these authorities run 
counter to.DepazCa«nt practica and oay not be practical du« to the 
snal^ size of the Center. Moreover, the legislation retained all 
other organizational plaseaent and supervisory relations for NCES. 
so the k'^Darate authori^ is internally contradictory. 

In s*ji, our esphases in the present represent attempts to correct problems 
iden^Zf ied in the past an to vork towards an appropriate prograa for the only 
national agency providing coaprehensive infornation on educaeion in t^e U.S, 

Tbese include: 

o Filling out the data systeas on eleasntary/secondary and postsecondary 
education, with periodic data collection prograa and predictable 
publications and* data c«pe releases. 

o Expandin;; the scope and coverage of existing data prograas to cover 
Laportant data gapr. 

o Enforcing a series of statistical '^^^ndards adopted in 1987. 

o Establishing Innerral procedures '-m assure high tachnical quality. 

o Consulting sore consis'cently vlth data providers and data users to 
learn aore about needed nodif Ications to our data prograas. 

o lapleaenting legislative provisions to strengthen the scope, 
relevance, quality, and tlxk^^llness of Che Center's programs. 

IVIURE 

As the previous section has deaonstrated, the Center has traversed an 
extraordinary period of expansion and change affecting the entire organization 
and every indlvi«Sx:al in It. Vhile tiie changes hare frequently had positive 
consequencea for the agency, for Its products and its reputation- -and often for 
its aC4iff-* there have been obvious strains frou Che diversity and volune of 
chls recent actlvl^. 

The Center faces e period of adjuscaent and asalnllatlon es DepartzMnC 
leadership changes. Adequate staffing remains * substantial challenge.. 
Increased budgets have led- -as vsf ii:tended--co additional data that needs 
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AiulysU; Co publications ch*c nu»c b« vrlctin; to t«pts that tsuse be 
4ocu3«nctd end r«le«sed; to aor« quetelons froa users. It vlll be unrealistic 
CO essuse that fifty percent Increeses In eppropclatlon levels can be 
sustained, yet the budget propose Is end prograa plens cleerly assuse further 
Increases to coaplete the work ve have plaxmtd. Center staff need sustained 
•nd sensitive conslderetlon of their needs for s^ovth and professional 
edvanceatnt. The Hewklns -Stafford Amtndaents hava provisions that require sose 
organizational codifications (e.g., ntv Associate Coealssloner positions; new 
•cooperative" statistics authorities for aleoentary/secondary and for public 
library date; direct reporting of KAEF to the Coralssloner). 

In August, the senior oanagtrs of the Center oet for two full days to begin a 
through Introspective essessasrt of the Center and Its future. None of us 
vcvuld aav h^w « stretexlc .lannlng process- ' although we ar« dete rained to_. 
Work towird one. But these Cvo days desonxtrated to all of us how essetrcld 
such A process Is. In cr essessaent of the Censor's position, we Identified 
sevsr«l significant strengths. Including the following: 

HA£F, HS&S, Digest. Condition report 
Vork with St/tes 
Private school Initiative 
Znvolveaent of date ussL'a end providers 
Isprovlng coverege of data 
Reletlonshlps with other statistics agencies 
Vrltten standards 
Staff training 
'RecrulCaent of technical staff 
Technical support froa contrertors 
Bigger budget/new legislation 
ASA fellows 

Building of retlonal egency-wld« planning process 
Involveaant of outside groups In planning end aupport 
Esployee Advisory Coaaittee 
Dedicated staff and oanageaent 

And wa Identified soae weakness es well. Including these: 

Adequate tlae and rationality In declslgnaaklng 
Uneven norela 

Ho tradition of technical axcellanee 
Priority aettlng aariig prograas 
lack of staff skUls In soa^ areas 

• .:vati£«:lcal coaputlng 

• aath (*heevy du^*) 

- advanced analytic skills llnkad to 
substantive kaovledgo 
Not enough support staff 
Incentives fcr professional devalopaent 
Agency-wide personnel resources lunageaent 

Long-tera coaaltaent to soae prograas ^ . 

late-poorly wrltten-opaque-untargeted products —-'*■ 
Excessive focus on institutional aducatlon 
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Usar ^ pflutnea or hov and vhaC dfeCa are reporcad 
Ina jquace analysis 
Methodological research progr&a 
Ovarccaaltscnc of staff resources 
Topical reports synthealzlng data 



I should csuelon theC both the strengths end weaknesses listed here represent e 
first cut rether then e tested«out agreesenti a set of priorities or en 
Inclusive Identification of stro.ig and week points. But they are what senior 
Center &>;i«gers say, today. 

I vlll conclwU these coaaents by describing the goals va Identified In just 
three arees: &^ency noras; p'.ograa content expenslon; and staff resources. 
Cranted, these thy be refined and extended as ve oove to questions cf tactics 
(hov vlll the goals be achieved) , as va looV at ell of thea In ^«Iet.o\i to our 
resources, and es ve idd to the list froa three other areas (e£t.s.cl3(icy/ 
quality, ,extemAl relationships and budget {ftlorltles). This Is a report vhlls 
our thinking is still underway 

First, the Center needs en envlronaent vlth shered agency noms end 
expectations. This vould be fostered by Institutionalized processes for 
jretlonal declslongAklnK »'Streteglc planning, regular prograsi revlevs, a sat of 
known and predictable processes for dally decisions. There should be a unified 
sense of purpose about the Center's role, who ve serve end hov va do things. 
Collegia 11 ty and profasslonallss should cha^.actarlze our operetlons and 
InCellectrual Inquiry end debete should be- jncoureged In ell ectlvltles. 

Second, the Center cannot function ar. an Institution unless It deaonstretes 
gre«t#r sensltlvl^ to Its essentlel staff resources. There nust be e center- 
vide personnel manageaant systea r ->varlng--for those responsibilities that fall 
vlthln Che Center rether than to j^l or the Deparcaent-- every espect of 
recrulosent, asslgnaent and reasilgnaent, developaent and appraisal, revards, 
counseling and nonltorlng and training. Tha Center should iitrlve for adequate 
staff in Ruabers and In the range and alx of technic el, substantive and supPorr 
expertise. It oust creete an envlronaant conducive to professional and 
acedasic grovth of its staff, fostering participation end leedershlp aaong 
verlovot professional cocounltles. 

And third, even though our data collections sre enoracusly richer and larger 
than three yeers ego, the Center In Its budget plans and analysis activities 
aust bear In alnd vhet Is not yet covered or not covered sufficiently. In this 
aree, ve have Identified four Ltrees in particular, as requiring ettentlon: 




0 



0 



eerXy childhood educational experience e 




0 



out'ofoschool leemlng for all ages (Including learning In the 
vorkplacs) 




0 



reports on speclcl populetlons. 
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For the future, then, NCES faeas considerable InaCltuclonal challenges. We are 
ACCespcins Co focus in several broad areaa: 

0 We need Co work harder on personnel»relaCed issues. These include 
aorale, training, developaenc, and uCiliration of current staff as 
well as rccruittsent of the appropriate nix of new staff to help with 
our greatly expandec prograa. 

o The Center needs to develop an expectation that decisionaaking 

proeesaes .re rational- -that they conscientiously aeek out serengchs 
and weaknesses, devise and evaluate choices, and take account of 
alnority as well as aajority points of view. This pertains tw the 
developaent and aodification of data collections and also to the data 
produced for p\tblic consuaption. 

0 Tl.e Center oust continue to work towards establishing sore balance 

between the resourcea available to ^t and the prograa required of le. 
To soae extent, this will deaand identification and adoption of 
innovative approaches to staffing and obtaining other resources. 

0 We need to proaote a positive self-Laage for NCES, to enconpass an 

environnent in which there is a clearly identified uission and atrong 
aotivation to work well and hard to aeec thaC aiasion. 

We should expand our data collection prograas to cover aorc coopre- 
hensively the traditional eleaencazy, aecondazy, and postsecondazy 
stages of educacion, but also to encospass educational experiences 
both before and after these stages. Early childhood education «id 
educational experlencea in adulthood play increasingly laportant roles 
in our society. 

This la an introapective stateaent, as I noted «bove. It is a personal view of 
thn condition of the Center as an institution rather than a coaprehensive 
asaessaent of our statiatical data collections. But the condition of the 
Center ma an institution haa an enoraously powerful InHuence, over tlae, ou 
the visible producta that coae froa the CenCer. The Center itaelf is a 
reaource we hold in truaC, ont that calls for prudent investnenta, one to be 
nurtured, one to grow in public aervice and in ataCure. 
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ATTACHMEJIT A 



National Acadetay of Sciences (HAS) 1985-86 Evalua' Jn of NCES 
and HCES Response as of 1988 

MISSION, ROLE, RESPONSIBILITIES 

NA$ proposed increased visibility and a broader nandate for the Center 
and specifically proposed that: 

0 NCES have a lead role in detenaining data needs for assessing the 
condition of education and responsibility for producing such ^ta; 



o Congress and the Secretary demonstrate c^^xi, support for NCES in 
budget eccions, requests for policy-. c>ievant d«ta and 
tes ciooxiy/repor ts ; 

0 The non-partisan nature and stacis;.lcal integrity of the Center be 
strongly supported; 

0 NCES play a stronger role in education data planning and technical 
assistance in the Departaent; «' 

o The Center assxxae responsibility for the processes that lead to 
decenaination of the content of data to bo collected; and 

o The Cantor be zsore Isible as the prinacy Federal statistical agency 
in aducaticn. 

Cencer budgets have been sharply increaseu by both Adainistration and 
Congressional action. The Canter has taken the initiative both for planning 
the "condition" report: and also in redesigning its overall data agenda. The 
Adiainistration in reviev/claaranse procedures and other ways has recognized 
the naad for statistical ind«panda«K te Center and the need for Center 

datJi to be viewed aa i.isulated frou p« ^an influences. The Advisory 
Council on Education Statistics (ACES) has played a role in su];;iporting the 
Canter statistical standarda prograa. Congress, through the new 
confidentiality, technical assistance end other provisions hes strengthertsd 
Che integrity and profess ionalisa of the Center's role in education 
stacistics. The Canter's visibility has been increased with growing budgets, 
with frequenn use of data by Departnant officials, with a new statutory 
requirasant for an annual Cosaissioner's appearance in Congressional 
committees to present dropout data as well as other lugislated requirements 
for reporcs (e.g., indicators, school reform). 



COHTENT AND ' DIRECTION OF DATA COLLECTION FROGRAHS 

Tha Academy report raconaended continuing efforts to engage data usars in 
dialog as to their needs and wayr to reach thea mora offectivaly. The 
Center's 1965 "redosign** was cited as a ao<?«l for auch efforts. In 
addition it proposed: 

o joint analysis of dae« naedr with States to improve content; 
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o developaent of 4 sanpXe-based prograo for daca collection on classroom 
and students so that understanding of relations aaong Inputs, process 
and outcomes will Increase; and 

o Inclusion of longitudinal components In sample surveys. 

T>> Center holds advisory meetings end calls on external expertise 
continuously, but senior staff believe more can be done to use this advice In 
declslonaaklng. The Administration proposed and Congress enacted a 
Federal-State cooperative elementary-secondary statistics program. The 
project with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) to improve 
data comparability is a continuing effort that will provide a solid basis for 
the cooperative statistics program. Expanded data gathering, through the 
•atlonal Assessment of Educational Programs (NAEP) . Schools and Staffing 
iurvey (SASS), and National Longitudinal Educational Studies (NELS) surveys 
will be used in Input-process-outcomes analysis. Longitudinal components aie 
Delng added to the college student financial aid survey (for monitoring 
college progress and post -graduation experience) and SASS to monitor 
teacher- leavers. Cs 

3. ESTABLISHING A FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Thts Academy recommended rational planning of Center activities. It 
called for a process, involving public participation, to organize the 
Center's program and set priorities for current needs but carefully 
balinced to maintain essential trend Infortaatlon. 

NCES manageocnt is engaged in creating a strategic planning system to 
serve this and other objectives. 

^. DESIGNING A PROGRAM 

NAS cAllad for modest additional funding for staff but. in general, felt 
that there should be a demonstrated coamltaent to improvement before 
there were large budget Increases. 

Tlic Administration disagreed with this Acadeir;^ suggestion and requested 
Instead, substantial funding increases so that data gaps and quality ' 
Improvement issues could be addressed tlnultaneously. 

5. ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The report noted that the statutory mandate -to eatabllah" standards was 
Inconsistent with the Advisory nature of ACES. It proposed that: 

o The l£w be amended to correct the Inconsistency; 

o The Secretary respond to ACES recommendations; 

o Members be selected on the basis of collective expertise In areas 
related to the NCES mission; and 

o Technical advisory groups be created to auppleaant ACES. 
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The Hawkins- Sc«f ford Aaendaencs aodified ch« scacuce am proposed by KAS. 
The Sflcrecary does provide responses, in vricing, co HAS recoassendA- 
cions. ACES aeabership over Che pasc 3 years has consiscendy brought 
cogecher individuals with diverse experiences in scaciscics, policy and 
educacion saccers co deal vich ACES concerns. The Center has created 
nany continuing prograa advisory groups and nay establish, in connection 
with the new Associate Conaissionar for Statistical Standards and 
Ketliodc'ogy, one or moTe technical advisory bodies. 

IHPROVINC DATA QUALITY 

These reconaendations ara probably the aost loporcant of KAS proposals 
and Center responses have probably best described our reaction* The 
Academy proposed chat: 

o Staff and contractors desonstrate technical competence; 

The Center should develop and u^|s standards in &11 phases of its 
work to ensure high quality data 

There should ba a statis;:ical standards "office" and a regular 
evaluation of programs and methodology 

A program to develop, disseainaco and revise uniform definitions 
is needed 

Reports should routinely include information on definitions anc\ 
sources of error. 

o There be a balance bttveen Che use of. administrative records krd 
sample surveys; 

o Users be advised routinely about the quality of data, and tha 
lixaltations inherent in their use; 

o Tha Canter initiate a cooperative prograa to assess .ind improve the 
quality of data froa Stataa, localities and institutions of higher 
education; and 

o That standards be ostablished -for review of data releases and 
procedures to effect chta. 

The Canter has completed, adopted and Ispleaanted written standards 
governing every phase of its statistical activities froa planning a data 
collection to providing caveats on all data in reports. The Secretary 
has approved a review and clearance policy (updacad and revised in 
Sapteober, 1988) that distinguishes batween ravlew/coaaants/advice (with 
outsida involvement) and actual "clearance' (reserved for the 
Commissioner) . A Chief Statistician has been appointed and plans are in 
progress to build an "office" with evaluation and related functions 
around that position. Recent legislation strengthens all of these 
actions. 
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Boch the CCSSO cUc« project and regular reviews with higher educetlon 
representatives ere da slug and revising uniform definitions. These are 
contlnu5ng activities. The Center, while exaialnlng the treed for balance 
aaong kinds of surveys, Is Icsprovlng quality and coverage of Its universe 
administrative records collections (Cotsaon Core of Data, CCD), Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEOS) and also conducting sample 
surveys (e.g., SASS, NPSAS) using the universes for sampling and other 
purposes. Tabulations from the universes are used In sample weighting 
and for the analysis and development of missing data. 

NCES Is now novlng to a new level of quality and ucllttv . We are 
relating the data we collect and publish on a regular basis with data 
from other sources and other programs In the Department, We are linking 
Census data with Center data to do forecasting at the State as well as 
the national level. And re 're trying to Integrate our collect -is with 
other collections so we are truly a pr.rt of a Federal statist. system. 

tl;euness 

KAS proposed that the Center explore ways to speed up data collection and 
m«iage the data collection and production process so that results are 
available more quickly. 

The first project under NOES' ASA fellows program Is an exploration of 
how to take advantage of technology to speed up data production and 
reporting In the next generation of data management. 

Standards call for data tapes within 6 m< yzhs of survey close out and 
published reports within 3 additional months. These goals have not 
always been achieved with Che many new studies underway and they remain a 
challenge. Th? IPEDS and CCD 'early estimates" systems are one way NCES 
meets the field's need for advanced results. 

RESOURCES - STAFF AND BtftCBT 

The Academy analyzed staff needs and Center requirements. Their recom- 
aehdatlons are that NCES should: 

o Identify the technical and subject matter required to accomplish Its 



0 Initiate an active recruitment program to attract needed mathematical 
atitlstlclans and substantive experts; 

o Provide training and work assignments and develop Innovative 

approaches to ensure profesalonal growth and opportrinlty for further 
professional development; 

o Clarify lines of authority and responsibility throughout the Center; 



o Seek assistance and cooperation from other Fadersl statistical 
egencles; * 



adsslon; 



and 
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0 Give scaff authority and responsibility for carrying out Individual 
projects chrft aeet tlaollnes and established standards; 

0 Participate tsore frequently In professional nee tings and activities, 
Including pcaparatlon, presentation and publication of articles about 
Che Center's vork. 

The Center staff has Increased by twenty- five percent over the past two 
years. 

Although Center sanagers nake frequent ad hoc raaases scents of staff 
needs, strengths and weaknesses, there Is not a syateoatlc division and 
Center-wide evaluation or overall oanagenent systea for our staff 
resources. Tho Center plans to develop a cosiprehenslve staff d^velopnen 
and manugenent systea In 1989. K e use of rationale decision ,.«.ocesses 
is also a goal. Actions to achieve that goal began wlch establishment o 
the Chief of Staff position, the ecobryonlc strategic planning process, 
and other devices for aote systematic declslonoaklng. 

The Chle^ Statistician haa dc* 9loped and Inpleaented a progtaa of 
courses, technical aealnara and meetings to upgrade professional akllla 
of staff. Vhlle professional activities zuch as preparation of papers 
for Journal publication and participation In conferences are encouraged 
and have expanded, hea^y workloads and a ahortago of travel funds 
curtailed activities this past year. 

The Center entered Into an agreement with the Bureau of the Census to 
conduct SASS. In addition, officials of several statistical agencies 
provided counsel to drafters of recent legislation and frequently advlae 
Center ataff on statlatlcsl Isaues, Joint efforts and othsr matters. 

9. COHTRACTINC OUT OR KOT 

In addition to axi>lorlng the feasibility of Interagency agreements with 
other Federal agencies, HAS recooaendad that the Center undertake aoae 
projects directly In-house to provide e;:perlence In the data collection 
process. 

The Center staff successfully conducted the pilot study of the college 
faculty aurvey and the IFEOS early estiaatea. Staff found these 
experiences were extraaaly useful In building capability co resolve 
coaplex technical probleas and for aubaequent contract monitoring. 

As, noted above, Census la conducting SASS under a Joint agreeaent. Our 
experience here leads us to explora use of Census capability for other 
atudlea In the futurn* 

10. PUBUCATIONS POLICY 

The Academy i-eport aade several recooaendatlons. It auggeated that NCES 
ahould: 
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0 Define the types of publications it produces and the audiences eech Is 
to serve and frequency of release of data; 

0 Establish, publish and adhere to fixed release dates; 

0 Include technical information in reports on definitions, ccthodology, 
measures of reliability, possible sources of error* references to 
sources and highlights; 

. 0. -.Monltor-NCES»use-of-OERI/Infomacio»VServi'ces to '^i cert&ln that 

guidance is provided on sources » uses, interpretations and liaitations 
of data; and 

o Initiate a conprehensive review of Its technological capabilities with 

the objective of developing state-of-the- ^rt capability in the 
• dissemination and distrl don of Its pr- **ucts. 

NCES has developed a series policy directives on technical 
specifications for publications, the review and clearance process, and 
statistical standards spell.lng out caveats to be reported on data. Nev 
legislation calls for publication of lists of Center reports and 
fixed- release dates will be a feature for fiscal 1989 publications. More 
emphasis vill be given to HCES technological capability as that 
responsibility becomes a part of the Standards and Methodology office. 
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ATTACHMENT B 



NCES Appropriations 1970 - 1989 

. _ .(,$. in,.Millions.)- 



Year 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 



Appropriation 

4.3 

7.5 

9.3 
10.3 
12.4 

9.1 
13.0 
13.1 
13.9 
14.8 
13.8 
^5 12.8 
12.5 
12.5 
12.6 
12.6 
12.3 
14.1 
21.0 
■ 31.1 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) collects and publishes 
information on the ccao!ition of education in the United States. The Hawldns-Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (Pi. 100-297) 
mandated specifically that NCES collect and publish data about dropping out of school 
One of these mandates requires NCES annually to report dropout and retention rates for 
a 12-month period to the appropriate committees of Congress on the second TYiesday after 
Labor Day, begiiming in 1989. This repoit was prepared pursuant to that mandate and is 
NCES' first annual report on dropout rates. 

The report focuses on two dimensions of the dropout issue: (1) the extent of the 
problem and (2) the identification of those students who are aost likely to drop out The 
introduction provides background information and defines three different types of dropout 
rates - event, status, and cohort rates. Separate chapters address the two major issues for 
each of the different types cf dropout rates. A fourth chapter presents information about 
dropouts who return to complete their high school education. A final chapter summarizes 
the findings, highlighting similarities among the different rates. Additional tables and 
technical materials are presented in Appendices. 

The rqwrt is based on the best and most current national data available at this time. 
It utilizes the Cunent Population Survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census to develop 
event and status dropout rates. Data from the High School and Beyond lon^tudinal survey 
conducted by NCES are used to develop cohort rates and high school completion rates 
for dropouts. NCES is currently pursuii^ an extensive, integrated program to expand and 
improve data collected about dropouts in response to the provisions of PX* 100-297. These 
efforts were described in an earlier report, Acti^nties to Plan and Tmplement the Reporting 
of ScllQol Dropout and Retention Indicators: Status Repo rt to the United Statec Congre« 
on Activities Related to y^ ction 406 f^T^ of the General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) 
as Amended hv Public T^w inn-?.<y7. May 1989, and are described briefly in Appendix C of 
thisrqwrt 

I hope the information in this report will be useful in discussions about this critical 
national issue. 



Emerson J. Elliott 
Acting Commissioner of 
Education Statistics 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This document is the first annual report by the NaUonal Center for Education 
Statistics on dropout and retention rates. It focuses on two dimensions of the dropout issue: 
estunating the extent of the dropout problem and describing the characteristics of those who 
dropout 

Information is presented in the report pertaimng to three different types of dropout 
rates event, status, and cohort The types of dropout rates are defined and highlights 
from the findmgs are presented below. 



Types of ¥lmpniyt Rftf^ 

Each of the three types of dropout rates measures a different facet of dropping out 

Esonl dropout rates measure the propnrtfn n of students who drop out in a single 
year without completmg high school 

- Event rates are important because they reveal how many students are leaving 
high school each year and how each year's rates compare with previous 

SlalJia dropout rates measure the pr;>nortinn of the poptilaHnn who have not 
completed high school and are not enrolled at one point m time, regardless of 
when they dropped out 

- Status dropout rates are importciit because they reveal the extern of the 
dropout problem in the population and tJ:erefore suggest the magnitude of 
the challenge for further traim'ng and education that will permit these 
mdividuals to participate more fully'in the economy and the life of the 
nation. 

■ Status dropout rates are much higher than event dropout rates because they 
represent the cumulative impact of the annual event dropout rates over a 
number of years. 
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0 Csimt ntes measm'e iic^^ppcns to g single group (or coliort^ of students 
over ft perind of time. 

- By following a single; group of students, cobon rates provide insights into 
ihz dynamics and timing of dropping out returning to school 



Dfopoot and Retoitkwi lUftgg 



Although the annual (event) drotx>ut rate seems relatne^ Iow» the cumulative effect 
over matxy years results in large numbers of young people who are not in school and have 
tiot completed higji school The problem of dropouts in the society would be even greater 
if a substantial share of dropouts did not earu a diploma or an equivalency credential within 
a few years after th^ dropped out 

o Between October 19S5 and October 1988, an average of 4.4 percent of all 
students in grades ?0*12 dropped out of high school An average of 95.6 percent 
were retained in grades 10»l2 each year during that period, ^vent rate) 

0 In October 1988» nearfy 13 percent of all 16- to 24-year-ol3s, nearly 42 miUion 
young adults, were out of school and had not completed high school. (Status 
szXt) 

0 Among the sophomore class of 1980, 17 percent Med to graduate by June of 
1982. (Cohort rate) 

0 Dropping out of high school is not an irrevocable action. Many^dropouts later 
complete high school often withm a short period after dropping out Nearly half 
(46 percent) of the dropouts from the sophomore dass of 1980 had completed 
high sdiool by 1986, that is, within four years of the expected date oi their 
graduation. (Cohort rate) 



Tfgtidg tn Dropout Rutea 



Despite the popular impression that dropout rates have been rising, in fact dropout 
rates have been dediiiiog over the past ten years (Hgures A and B^ Rates have dechned 
for both blades ai;d whites, with sharper dedines for blacks. The rates for Hispanics have 
not dedined. 

0 Hie event dropout rate has dedined about two percent over the past ten years. 
It was 6.6 percent in 1978. 
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0 Tht proportion of 16- to 24-year-oIds out of sdiod and not high school 
giaduatcs gradually decreased between 1968 and 1986 from 16 to 12 percent 
(Status rate) . • ^ 

0 Event and status <lropout rates for blacks have declined considerably, resulting 
in a narrowing of the differential between black arid white dropout rates - from 
13 percent in 1968 to 2 percent in 1988 (for status rates) among 16- to 24.year. 



0 There has been no consistent trend in Hispanic dropout rates (event and staius) 
upward or downward over the past 15 years, Hispanic dropout rates have 
remained high throughout the period. For example, between 9 and 11 percent 
of Hispam'c students dropped out of high school each year. 



Chtra<teristics of Droponts and Factonc AssodatoJ wtth Dro[ip i>?g Onf 



IndMdnal/Fam!lY ntflrartPrirttr^ 

Dropout rates are related to a variety of individual and family demographic and 
sodoeconomic chvacteristics. In general, dropout rates are higher for minority students 
and for those coming from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

0 Dropout rates are higher for blacks and Hispanics than for whites. However, 
the majority of dropouts are white. For example, the cohort dropout rates for 
whites, Wacks and Hispanics were 15, 22, and 28 percent respectively. 
Nevertheless, whites accounted for 66 percent of all dropouts. 

0 About one-Aird of all Hispanics ages 16-24 were hot enrolled in school and not 
hi^ school graduates in 1988. 

0 Cohort dropout rates for American Indians/Alaskan Natives were quite high (35 
percent), while those for Adan students were vexy low (8 percent) compared to 
whites (15 percent). 

0 Drc^ut rates for males tend to be higher than those for females, e.g^ status 
rates of 135 percent and 12:2 respective^. 

0 Males and blacks tend to take longer than females and whites to complete high 
school Higher proportions of males and blacks arc still enrolled in school below 
the college level at ages 18 and 19. 
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0 Dropout rates arc higher for students coming from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, from sin^ e-parent families, and from nonEnglish language family 
backgrounds. 

Cohort dropout rate 
Socioeconomic status 

Highest quartile 7 percent 

Lowest quartile 22 percent 

Family structure 

T^c parents present 12 percent 
One parsi t present 22 oercent 

Home language background 

NonEnglish only 20 percent 

English only 15 percent 



0 When blacks and whites from similar social backgrounds are compared, dropout 
rates for blacks are not higher, and in some cases may be lower, than those for 
whites. 

Location 

The dropout problem is particularly severe among young Hispanics in the West It 
is also greater in cities than in suburbs and nonmetropolitan areas. 

0 Dropout rates are higher in central cities than in the suburbs and 
nomnetropolitan areas. The event rate for 1987 was 5.9 percent in central ciUes, 
42 percent in nonmetropolitan areas, and 3.7 perccnl in suburbs. 

0 Among 16- to 24-year-olds, a majority of blacks (58 percent in 1988) live in 
central cities where dropout rates are higb, while half of whites live in the 
suburbs where the rates tend to be low. Blacks and whites living in the suburbs 
do not differ from one another in their dropout rates, nor do those living in 
central cities. 

0 Dropout rates are lower in the Northeast than in the South and West For 
example, in 1987, the proportion of 10th-12th graders who left school were: 

Northeast 3.2 percent 
South 5.0 percent 

West 4.9 percent 

0 Hispanics constitute a majority (58 percent) of dropouts in the West, but only 
one«fourth in the country as a whole. 
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0 About 12 percent of dropouts ages 16-24 in 1988 had completed six or fewer 
years of schooling. However, that proportion was more than twice as hi^ (27 
percent) in the West and for Hispanics (31 percent). The proportion is high in 
the West because Hispanics represent such a large share of the dropouts in that 
rcgioiL 

BehaWnra! factors 

o Individuals who many or have children prior to the time they would graduate 
from high school are more likely to drop out 

0 Students with a history of problems with school authorities or the law are more 
likely to drop out of school. 

School experiences 

A studenf s previous success in and commitment to school are related to the 
likelihood of dropping out. Those who have been less successful and have missed more 
school are more prone to drop out. 

o Those with poor grades, who have repeated a grade, or who are overage for their 
grade are more likely to become dropouts than other students. Cohort dropout 
rates were 7 percent or less for those with B averages or better and 35 percent 
orb'gher for those with less than a C average. Cohort rates were twice as high 
for those who had repeated a grade (31 percent) as for those who had not (14 
percent). 

o Prior school attendance patterns are related to the likelihood of dropping out 



Students who miss many days of school for reasons other than illness are more 
likely to drop out than those who miss few, if any, days. 



llie characteristics of the typical dropout do not always mirror the population 
groups with high dropoui izXZo, In fact, most dropouts do not come from backgrounds that 
place them at greater than average risk of dropping out. Two factors contribute to this 
pattern. Hrst, the groups with lower dropout rates generally form a much larger share of 
the total population. Second, even in those population groups with hi^ dropout rates, 
only a minority of students drop out. 

o Most students "at-risk" of dropping out - based on their b?ickground or prior 



experiences and behavior » do not drop out For example, almost 80 percent 
of students from single-parent families do not become dropouts. 
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0 The majority of dropouts are not "at-risk" students, partly because most "at- 
risk" 
students stay in school and partly because the total number of students in many 
"at-risk" categories is relatively small. For example, while dropout rates are 
much higher for students who have less than a C average than for odier students, 
60 percent of dropouts have C avc-ages or better. 

0 As a result of these factors, the characteristics of dropouts on a number of 
dimensions may be aomewhat surprising. Of the dropouts from the 1980 
sophomore class: 

- 66 percent were white, 

* 86 percent had an English language home'background, 

- 68 percent came from two-parent families, 

- 42 percent attended suburban high schools, 

- 80 percent had neither children nor spouses, and 

- 71 percent had never repeated a grade. 



The same characteristics that are related to the likelihood cf dropping out also tend 
to be associated with the likelihood of a dropout later earning a diploma or an equivalency 
certificate. 

0 Asian dropouts are most likely to complete; American Indian and Hispamcs 
dropouts least likely. Black and white dropouts do not differ in iJieir coffiplet!(« 
rates in the first few years after dropping out of high school 

0 Dropouts from high SES badcgrounds and with better grades while in school 
tend to complete more frequently than Uiose from low SES family backgrounds 
and with pc . grades. 

0 Dropouts are not a homogeneous group in terms of their characteristics or their 
behavior. Dropouts who complete tend to resemble students who never left 
school 'in their characteristics, experiences, and attitudes. Among all dropouts, 
those who do not even attempt to return to school di^er the most from these 
who never left 

0 The earlier the grade when a student drops out, the less likely s/he is to later 
complete high school and if s/he does complete, the more likely it is to be by 
means of an equivalency certificate. 
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Figure A. Average event dropout rato from grades 10-12. ages 14-24, 
byrace/ethnidtybysex: 1968to1987 

Hbptnlc 
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Figure B. Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, by race/ethnldty 
by sex: October 1 968 to 1 938 
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INIRODUCnON 



Concern about dropouts has increased considerably at all levels of government and 
society in recent years. As a result, the demand for data about dropouts has also increased 
and comes from a V!:riety of sources, looking for many different types of information. At 
the present time, accurate and reliable information with which to answer many of the 
questions about dropouts is not available. The Congress ^6 the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) have taken steps to remedy this lack of data. 

LeriilaHon on Drnpon^ fgtiitl«f| f^;n. The new authoriang legislation for NCES, section 406 
of the General Education Provisions (GEPA), as amended b>' the Hawkins-Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (P.L 100-297) (20 
U.S.C 1221e4) contains three mandates for the Center about the coHec^on and reporting 
of dropout statistics. Specifically, NCES is to: 

0 Conduct an annual survey of dropout and retention rates; 

0 Report a dropout rate for a 12-month period to Congress every year; and 

0 Establish a Special Task Force on Dropout and Reter.aon Plates to develop and 
test an effective methodology for measuring dropout and retention rates.* 



* The actual le^ative language of the dropout provisions pertaining to NCES in Sec. 
406 of GFPA, as amended is: 

(£) (2) "In addition to other duties of the Commissioner under thfe section, it shall be the 
responsibility of the Commissioner to issue regular public reports to the President and 
Congress on dropout and retention rates, results of education, supply and demand of 
teachers and school personnel, libraries, financial aid and on such other education indicators 
as the Commissioner determines to be appropriate.... 

(g) (4)(A) The Center shall conduct an annual national survey of dropout and retention 
rates as an education indicator. 

(B) The Commissioner shall appoint a spedal task force to develop and test an effective 
methodology to accurately measure dropout and retention rates. Not later than I year after 
the date of enactment of the Augustus F. Hawkins*Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 1988, the task force shall submit a report 
of its recommendations, including procedures for implementation of such recommendations, 
to the Commissioner and the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

(Q On the second Ttiesday after Labor Day of 1989 and on each such T^iesday thereafter, 
the Center shall submit a report to the appropriate committers of the Congress of the 
dropout and retention rate prevailing on March 30 of each such year.** 
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This document is the 1989 NCES report to Congress on dropout and retention rates, 
the first of the annual reports due on the second l\iesday after Labor Day. The report 
focuses on two dimensions of the dropout issue: estimating the extent of the problem and 
describing the characteristics of those who have dropped out Hius the focus is on 
answering two questions: What is the dropout rate? and Vi'Ho are the dropouts? 

Counting Dropogfs, A major element Jn reporting data about dropouts is defining who is 
a dropout, since dropouts can be and are defined in a variety of ways. Furthermore, 
dropout rates can be calculated in many ways. In this report, three different types of 
dropout rates - event, status, and cohort rates - are discussed. 

Currently, NCES is developing several new data collections intended to gather more 
extensive and reliable information about dropouts. These are described in Appendix C 
However, it will be the early 1990s before improved data on dropouts will be available 
from any of these efforts, since it takes a considerable period of time to design, field test, 
and implement a new data collection. 

In the meantime, NCES will continue to report national figures on dropouts from 
the existing sources. Therefore, this 1989 report and those for the next two to three years 
will draw primarily from two data sources: the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, and High School and Beyond (HS&B), a longitudinal survey 
conducted by NCES. 

Tvxies of nronnut Rs!es. There are several different ways of thinking about dropouts. 
First, the transition of a student from being in school to not being in school (without 
graduating in the meantime) indicates the event of dropping out The number and rate 
of these transitions cr events can be measured over a period of time, such as a school or 
calendar year. Second, the number of persons who have ever dropped out and not 
subsequently completed school can be counted at a given time. This reflects the aalllS of 
persons in the population with respect to being a dropout at that point in time. 

Both perspective? give valuable information: the former tells how many people left 
school without completing high school during a specific time period while the latter 
indicates how many dropouts there were in the population at a given point in time, 
regardless of when they had dropped out When dropping out is reported as an event, a 
person is counted as a dropout only for the period in which the dropping out occurred. 
When reporting on dropout status, a person is counted as a dropout until and unless s/he 
completes high school. Data from CPS can be used to calculate both event and status rates. 

A third perspective relates to the behavior of a given class, or cohort For example, 
out of an entering ninth grade class, what proportion drop out at any time before 
graduating from high school or do not graduate with tiieir class? Answers to these 
questions yield cohort dropout rates. Focusing on a single cohort makes it possible to 
answer questions about how many dropouts eventually complete high school with a diploma 
or an alternative aedentlal. Tlie HS&B 1980 sophomore cohort provides data on a single 
tenth grade cohort. 
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GEPA as amended requires that NCES report annually about ifitfinlion rates, A 
student who has not dropped out (or graduated) is considered as having been retained in 
school for that year. This identifies retention in school as an event in a dven year. For 
. retention, the concept of status does not apply. 

Completton Rates Much of the discussion of dropout rates in the past has been based ou 
measures of high school graduation or completion rates, from which estimates of dropout 
rates have Htn derive^. Examples of these rates include percent of a certain age group 
havTng completed h;gh school or "graduation rates" that show gradw»tes as a percent of 9ih 
graders four years ^arli>r. These indirect estimates are not comparable to the direa 
measures of dropout rates utilized in this report, because they do nat explicitly measure the 
phenomenon of dropping ouu 

^ They also tend to imply much higher dropout rates than the direct cieisurcs, for a 
vanety of reasons. One such measure does not take into account the fact that 10 to 14 
percent of 18- and 19-jrear-olds are still in high school. Oiher measures are not as 
comprehensive as CPS m counting high school completers, eg., excluding private school 
graduates and those with equivalency credentials. Differences in data collection 
methodologies and the way in '.vhich tt graduation measures are calculated may also 
contribute to lower estimates of graduatioL, completion rates. These rales are discussed in 
more detail in Appendix B. 

CQntcnt of thciYpftll i The remainder of the report is organized around these different 
types of dropout rates. There are separate chaoters on event, status, and cohort rate^ For 
each type of rate, available data are presented about the number of drcpouts, how the rate 
has changed over time, and the characteristics of dropouts in the most recent period. There 
IS also a section about dropouts returning to school How often does it occur and which 
dropouts are most likely later to complete their high school ^ucation? Appendices piwide 
addiuonal tables and technical material; other types' of dropout-related measures; and 
informaUon on current and potential data sources about dropovts. 

• u '^^^^ presented in this report are derived from sample surveys. All comparisons 
m the text have been tested to ensure that the differences are unlikely to be the result of 
sampling variation rather than counting everyone in the population.' Appendix D discusses 
technical issues related to the definition and computation of the dropout rates presented 
in Hiu ireport 



* All coniparisons discussed in the text are statistically sigm*ficant at the .05 level See 
Appendix D for details about the significance testing. 
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EVENT RATES 



One approach to measuring the extent of the dropout problem is to examine how 
many students enrolled one year ago have since dropped out of school wiUiout obtaining 
a diploma or an equivalency certificate. Event dropout rates can be calculated for the 12- 
month period from one October to the next using data from the October Supplement to the 
Current Population Survey (CPS). In order to increase the ability to detect differences in 
event rates among subgroups and over time, three-year average event rates - the average 
of the rates for three successive years - were developed/ 

Most re ce nt event rates. Approximately 33 percent of all 14- to 24-year-old students 
dropped out of grades 8-12 each year, on average, during the three-year period from 
October 1985 to October 1988 (Table 1). The dropout rate was somewhat higher for those 
enrolled in grades 10-12, 4.4 percent lie retention rate in school for the thrte year period 
was about 96.7 percent for grades 8-12 and 95.6 percent for grades 10-12. (Calculation of 
these rates are discussed in the last section of this chapter.) 

The 4.4 percent represents the proportion of all tenth to twelfth graders who 
dropped out of high school in a single 12-month period. Over three years, an annual 
dropout rate of 4.4 percent would translate into a dropout rate of about 1Z6 percent for 
a group of tenth graders before they completed twelfUi grade, or a school retention rate 
over three years of 87.4 percent A seven percent annual dropout rate would result in a 20 
percent dropout rate between tenth and twelfth grade; a ten percent annual rate would 
result in a 27 percent dropout rate between tenth and twelfth grade. 



'The first use of CPS data to calculate an event dropout rate was in U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students, October 1983," Current Popnintfon RepQrtjy Series P-20, No. 
413. The methodology for calculating the rates, the use of three-year averages, and rates 
for 1968 to 1985 were developed and analyzed by Robert Kominsld on Uie staff of iht 
Bureau of the Census. See R. Kominski,-"\Vhat is the National Hi|^ School Dropout 
Rate?," unpublished paper, March 1989. 
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Table 1 displays the last three individual year rates in order to show how the three- 
year average is calculated It is simply the sum of the three individual year rates divided 
by three. To give some sense of what has been happening in the most reccat period, two- 
year average rates arc also shown in Table 1 for the 1986-1988 period For t&e rest of this 
section, only three-year averages will be used. There were no significant differences among 
the rales for single years or bet^'een the two-year averages in the period from 1986 to 
1988, 



Table 1. Event dropout and retention rates for ages 14-24: 1986-1988 



Rate and 
year ending 



Event dropout rate 

Single year 
1986* 
1987 
1988 

Two-year average 

1986- 1987 

1987- 1988 

Three-year average 

1986- 1088 

School rdtontion rate 

Single year 
1986* 
1937 
1988 

Two-year average 
1906-1987 

1987- 1988 

Three-year average 
1986-1988 



Grade 
8-12 10-12 



Percent 



3.27 
3.15 
3.56 



3.21 
3.36 



3.33 



96.73 
96.85 
96.44 



96.79 
96.65 



96.64 



4.28 
4.11 
4.82 



4.20 
4.46 



4.40 



95.72 
95.89 
95.18 



95.80 
95.54 



95.60 



* Data revised from previously published figures. See Appendix D. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 

unpublished data. 
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While the event dropout rate may seem low when expressed as a percentage of all 
students enrolled in school, a large number of students drop out in a single year. The 
estimated 3.6 percent event dropout rate for students in grades 8 to 12 between October 
1987 and October 1988 reflects 569 thousand 14- to 24-year-olds who dropped out during 
this one year. The 4.8 percent event rate for grades 10-12 represents 461 thousand students 
dropping out of high school in< the 42-month period 

>Vho Is most likely to drop out? While the national event dropout rate for ^ades 10-12 
over the past three years has been approximately 4.4 percent, that rate was not uniform 
across all geographic locations or categories of students. For the three-year period, October 
1985 to October 1988, event dropout rates were higher for minority students and for older 
students (Table 2). The rates for men and women were not significantly different. Dropout 
rates were higher in cities than in suburban and nonmetropolitan areas and in the South 
and West than in the Northeast (Tcble 2), 

While event dropout rates for blacks and Hispanics were higher than for whites, the 
majority of dropouts were not black or Hispanic.* Of all dropouts, blacks constituted about 
20 percent and Hispanics 16 percent during this period (Table 2). Most dropouts were 
between the ages of 16 and 19 at the time of the CPS survey, with nearly half being 18 or 
19 at the time of the survey. Similar proportions of dropouts lived in central cities as in 
the suburbs, about forty percent About 20 psrcent lived in nonmetropolitan areas. 

Table 3 shows how event dropout rates of the three racial/ethnic groups varied 
within regions and types of metropolitan status. Because the black and Hispanic samples 
are small, further subdividing them makes the margin of error of the estimates rather large. 
As a result, despite the large range in dropout rates among subgroups in Table 3, the only 
difference within regions that is statistical^ significant is that between whites and Hispanics 
in the West. Within the categories of metropolitan status, the differences between whites 
and Hispanics are significant in central cities and suburbs. In all three cases, the event 
dropout rate for whites was lower than that for Hispanics. If sample sizes for blacks and 
Hispanics were larger, it is possible that more of the differences in Table 3 would be 
significant 



* The radal/ethm'c categories in the tables based on CPS data are not mutually 
exclusive. Most Hispanics are double-counted because Hispanic origin is considered an 
ethnic classificauon in CPS. In terms of race, most Hispanics a.e included in the white 
category based on self-identification, but some are included in the blade category and a few 
identify themselves as "other," which is not shown in these tables. 
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Table 2. Average event dropoat and retesUon rates (tkree-year average) aad distribatioii 
of dropcots ftom grades 10.12, ages 14-24, l^y sex, race/ethirfcity, a«, r^on, aad 
metropolltaa status: 19SMS ^ -•v, ^ 



Event 

dropout 

rate 



School 

retention 

rate 



Percent 
of all 
dropouts 



Percent 



Total 4.40 
Sex 

Male 4.62 

Female 4.17 

Hace/et±nicity 

Khite 4.20 

Black 5.78 

Hispanic* 9.27 

Age* 

14-15 2.11 

16-17 2.77 

18-19 6.03 

20-24 22.72 

Region 

Northeast 3 . 17 

Midwest 4 . 19 

SoutUl 5.04 

West 4.86 

Metropolitan status 

Central city 5.86 

Suburban 3 . 66 

Komnetropol itan 4 . 19 



95.60 



95.38 
95.83 



95.80 
94.22 
90.73 



97.89 
97.23 
93.97 
77.28 



96.83 
95.81 
94.96 
95.14 



94.14 
96.34 
95.81 



100.0 



53.2 
46.8 



77.3 
19.8 
16.2 



1«6 
37.2 
47.3 
13.9 



14.6 
24.7 
38.5 
22.1 



37.8 
40.4 
21.9 



* Hispanics may be of any race, 

' Age when a person dropped out may be one year younger, since the dropout event could 
occur at any time over a 12-month period- 
Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau cf the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabuIaUons. ' 
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Table 3. Average event dropout rale (three-year average) from grades 10-12, ages 14-24, 
by region and metropolitan states by race/ethnidty: 1986-88 



netropol itan status 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic* 






Percent 




Total 


4.40 


4.20 


5.78 


9.27 


Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


3.17 
4.19 
5.04 
4.86 


2.83 
3.87 
4.86 
5.09 


6.12 
7.10 
5.44 
4.33 


8.17 
7.75 
9.62 
9.96 


Metropolitan status 
Central city 
Suburbzm 
Nonnetropolitan 


5.86 
3.66 
4.19 


5.49 
3.67 
4.13 


7.21 
4.04 
4.25 


10.26 
7.79 
11.44 



* Hispanics may be of airy race 

Source: U^. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 



Changes In dronont ratps over time. The latest three-year average event dropout rate for 
grades 10-12 in 1987 was approximately the same as it was twenty years ago. However, in 
the interim period, the dropout rate rose for about ten years and has fallen since the late 
1970s (Hgure 1 and Table Al). For 197^ the average event rate was 6.6 percent 
Graphing both the three-year averages and rates for single year; (Table A2) since 1967 in 
Kgure 1 demonstrates how the three-year average is somewhat more stable than the single- 
year rates. 
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Figure 1 . Event dropout rate for grades 10-12, ages 14-24, 
by single year and three-year averages: 
1967 to 1988 
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Over the past two decades, trends for white males and females were similar to those 
for the total population (Hgure 2 and Table A3). The event dropout rate rose for both 
males and females between 1968 and 1978 and decreased after that. The net effect over 
the entire period for males was no change in the dropout rate and a slight deaease for 
females. Between 1968 and 1986, the rates for white males tended to be slightly higher 
than for white females.' 

For blacks, event dropout rates for males and females did not differ significantly over 
the twenty-year period as a whole (Figure 2 and Table A3). However, for both groups the 
rates have declined over this period. Rates for black males have been declining since the 
early 1970s. While rates for black females have been more erratic, they have decUned in 
the 1980s. The result has been a considerable narrowing of the differences between the 
rates for blacks and whites, especially in the 1980s. Rates for Hispanics have shewn no 
consistent trend over the past 15 years (Figure 2), but have remained high throughout the 
period.* 

While the current attention to the dropout issue may have conveyed the impression 
that the dropout rate is presently very high and has been inaeasing. national data do not 
conHrm that picture. In fact, while there was an increase in the annual dropout rate 
between 1968 and 1978, since then the rate has been declining. Furthermore, while dropout 
rates for black youth are still higher than for white youth, the differential between the 
rates for whites and blacks has narrowed considerably. 

Data Sotirgg. The Current Population Survey's October Supplement is the only existmg 
national data source that can be used to estimate an annual national dropout rate (event) 
or the number of dropouts nationally regardless of when they dropped out (status). It is 
also tiie only source of time series data about dropout rates. 

The CPS is a nationally representative sample survey of all households. The annual 
October Supplement obtains information about school enrollment and educational 
attainment for each member of a household. To identify dropout events, it asks about 
enrollment one year prior to the interview. For calculating a 12-month event rate, dropouts 
are defined as those not currenUy enrolled in school, who were enrolled October a year ago 
and are not high school graduates. 



' The difference between white males (4.4 percent) and females (4.0 percent) for the 
most recent tiirec-year period (1986-1988) was not statistically sigm'ficant 



• Part of the problem in examining ratei for Hispanics using CPS is the relatively small 
sample size for that population. The margins of error for estimates of Hispanic dropout 
rates arc relatively large, 1 percent or more. 
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Because the CPS sample captures relatively few individuals who have dropped out 
in the last 12 months (approximately 350-400 in the *iearly 60,000 CPS households), national 
estimates of dropout event rates are tiot very precise and estimates for subgroups, such as 
radal/ ethnic groups, are even less so. Therefore, the CPS data for sin^e years are not very 
helpful for monitoring changes in event rates on a year-to-year basis or differences among 
subgroups, since only relatively large differences are statistically sigm'ficant' 

However, averaging rates over three years yields estimated event rates which are 
somewhat less erratic and have smaller standard errors, because they are based on larger 
sample sizes.* This makes differences over time and between groups easier to detect 
Three-year averages are reported in this section. The three-year average is attributed to the 
middle of the three years. 

CPS asks the question on enrolhncnt the previous October only about individuals 14 
years and older. Except for Table, 1, tables in this section display dropout event rates for 
people 14 to 24 and for grades 10 to 12. Lower grades are not included because many 
cunently enrolled students and some dropouts from those grades are less than 14 years old. 
Included in the grade 10-12 rate are students who completed the ninth grade last year, but 
did not return in the fall to begin tenth grade. 

CPS contains somewhat linuted information about individuiJ* characteristics. 
Measures of sodoeoDnomic status refer to the time of the survey, which is after, not before, 
the event of dropping out Data are available on race and ethnicity and much of the 
analysis in this report is based on differences among radal/ethnic groups. Race and 
ethmdty may in fact not be the operant variables, but serve as proxies for background 
variables such as income, education, and single-parent families, which tend to be correlated 
both with race/ethnidty and the likelihood of dropping out 

In response to statutory spcdfication for dropout data as of March, NCES intends 
to produce a supplement to this report with data available from the March 1988 CPS 
Supplement, comparing the dropout rates from the March CPS to those from the October 
survey. 



Given the 1988 level of event dropout rates and CPS sample sizes, for a year-to-year 
change in the event rate to be significant at the .05 level, the change would have to exceed 
.9 percent for the national rate, 2,8 percent for blacks, and 5.1 percent for Hispanics. 

• R. Kominski, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?,* unpublished paper. 
March 1989. ^ ^ ^ 
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STATUS RATES 



i^oiher approach to measuring the magnitude of the dropout problem is to examine 
ffie number of individuals who are dropouts at 3xsy given point of time, regardless of when 
Uiey left school. Status dropout rates can be calculated from CPS data using as the 
definiUon of a dropout, anyone who is not enroUed in school at the time of the October 
CPS survey and who has not completed high school High school completion may be 
throu^ obtaining a high school diploma or equivalency certificate. Exc«)t for Table 5. 
the ubies m this secUon present data on status dropout rates for those 16- to 24-years old 
as of October 1988, 

Trend ? ? In Stflt^g tfropout ratff& In October 1988, approximately 4^ million 16- to 24-ycar- 
olds were out of school and had not completed high school (Table 4), This represented 
nearly 13 percent of such young adults. The long-term trend for the status dropout rate has 
been dov^^A Between 1968 and 1986 that rate feU by ahnost one-fourth, from 16 to 12 

^'^f^^'l ^^Jf ^i^K short-term, there was asUght in^eose between 
1^00 ana 1988, from 12.1 to 12.9 percent 



Over a loiter penod, the decline in the status dropout rate has been quif? dramatic 
For Aose ages 55 and older, the status dropout rate in 1988 was 39 percent, and the rate 
was 21 percent for those between 45 and 54 years old. Because of the veiy high proportion 
X? ♦ 1? fr°l^PP'^*^ ^^^^ ^^"^ ^ and older, that age group accounts for 
f o . Mr *opouts. In the entire population 16 and over, there were approximately 
39.4 million status dropouts m October 1988, of whom 19.6 miUion were 55 or older. 
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Table 4. Rate and number of status dropouts, ages 16-24: October 1986, 1987, and 1988 





1986 


October 
1987 


1988 


Status dropout rate (percent) 


12*08* 


12*71 


12.86 


Number of status dropouts 
(in thousands) 


4,101* 


4,251 


4,231 


Population (in thousands) 


33,942 


33,452 


32,893 



' Data revised from previously published figures. See Appendix D. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 

unptiblished tabulations. 



What are the chftrflgteristlcs of dropouts in the population? Variations among population 
subgroups for the status measure of dropping out are generally similar to those for the 
event measure (Table 5). Status dropout rates were higher for minorities and in the South 
and West They were highest in central cities and lowest in suburbs. Particularly striking 
was the very high status dropout rate for young Hispanics in October 1988, nearly 36 
percent 

Race and status dropout rates. Similar to the patterns for event dropout rates, the 
differences between the status dropout rates of black and white young adults have narrowed 
considerably in the last 20 years (Figure 3; Tables A4 and A6). In 1968, the rate for blacks 
was nearly double that for whites, 27.4 percent and 14.7 percent respectively. In the late 
1980s, the rates for blacks have fallen to the levels of whites in the late 1960s. The rates 
for whites have declined much less than those for blacks over the twenty years. 

The substantial decline in black status dropout rates was evident for both males and 
females in the 1968-1986 period. Among whites, there was a slight decline for females, but 
not for nales. 

Among Hispanics as a group and for Hispanic males, there was no decline in status 
dropout rates over this period However, there was some decline for Hispanic females. 
The most striking characteristic of dropout rates for Hispanics is their volatility, which is 
due, at least in part, to the small CPS sample size for Hispanics. Between 1986 and 1988, 
the status dropout rate for Hispanic males varied from 32.7 percent in 1986 to 29.0 percent 
in 1987 to 36.0 percent in 1988. The rates for Hispanic females for the three years were 
27.2 percent, 28.1 percent, and 35.5 percent 
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Figure 3. Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, 
by race/ethnicity by sex: 
October 1968 to 1988 
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Tabic 5. Rate and number of status dropouts, ages 1^24, by sex, race/ethnicity, age, 
region, and metropolitan status: October 1988 



status 


Number of 


Population 


dropout 


status 


(in 


rate 


dropouts (in 


thousands) 


(percent) 


thousands) 





Total 



12.86 



Sex 

Male 13*52 

Female 12*23 

Race/ethnicity 

'\ White 12.66 

."•Black 14.87 

Hispanic* 35.78 

Age 

16 5.30 

17 8.08 

18 13.96 

19 15.26 
14.61 

21 14.58 

22 16.06 

23 13.47 

24 14.27 

Region 

Northeast lo • 63 

Midwest 9.27 

South 14.99 

Wost 16.03 

Metropolitan status 

Central city 16. li 

Suburban 10.47 

Honnetropolitan 13 . 04 



4,231 



2,181 
2,050 



3,423 
698 
1,169 



184 
298 
535 
528 
508 
510 
5fA 
518 
586 



705 
778 
1,672 
1,076 



1,764 
lr598 
870 



32,893 



16,132 
16,761 



27,043 
4,693 
3,269 



3,477 
3,683 
3,834 
3,459 
3,476 
3,498 
3,510 
3,847 
4,108 



6,631 
8,392 
11,159 
6,71:, 



10,953 
15,269 
6,671 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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The majority of status dropouts are white (Tables 5 and AS; Figure 4), as was the 
^?oSts.*^*"* ^'"^ HIspanies have outnumbered blacks anongTiaWs 

S fit i nnfvTl""^^^!! S^'^' ""!.P"^ ^ y"-'^ l>«en a change in the 

relationship between sex and the status dropout rate. In part, this reflects different trends 
in the rates for males and females over the period. The rates for women generally declined 
throughout the penod. The decline in male rates was broken by an inaease in rates durine 
the sewnd half of the 1970s. In 1980, the rate for males was not loS^ h hid been 
in 1969, whereas the rate for females had declined by nearly three percentaEe noints 
beuveen 1969 and 1980. As a result, at the beginning of the period the r^te wa^ K for 

TaS A6)^ ^'^'^ 5 

Some of the difference in male and female trends may reflect the influence of the d'afl 
f .? noninsu-tutionalized populaU'cn. In part because of the exclusion 

of the military, the CPS estimates for the number of 16- to 24-year-old males are lower than 
for females of the same age throughout the period. However, the size of that differential 
declined - from two milhon more females than males in 1968 and 1969 to 400-600 
thousand more females since 1931 - as the size of the Armed Forces decreased with the 
end of the Vietnam War. In addition, the transition to the all-volumeer Armv was 
accompanied 1^ an increase in standards for recruits, so that the military was no longer an 
alternauve for dropouts, espeaally for males. This may partially account for the shift from 
approximately one-half million more female -Jian male dropouts in '968-1970 to abom 
equal numbers of males and females among dropouts in 1977-1979 to 100-350 thousand 
more male dropouts sines 1980. »w-.;jv/ mousana 

• T P,*"°^ " 1986 as a whole, the rates for black females were 

significantiy lower than those for black males. White males and females exhib ted Ih" 
^^^Z^nnt •°'HP?P"'«' «t« for fcniales being higher tha??or ma!« in^e 

wM,r?r.i«'m''f' i^"^- 1988, the status dropout rate for 
r ^ f P"*!? sigmficamly higher than for white females (1^9 percent). 
The rates for males and females did not differ for blacks and Hispanics in that yci^CTable 



^nrniin,^?/ ^re sipficam differences between the sexes and radal/ethnic groups in 
enrollment/completion patterns by age (Tables 6 and B2). Males and blacks tend to take 
longer to comp lete high school than females and whites. Higher proportions of ml« iJd 
blacks were stil! enrolled m grade 12 or below at ages 18 and 19. Aia result, forthe ase 
group 18 to 19, the compleuon rates (that is. the percem who have completed high school) 
were Imver for males and blacks than for females and whites respectively. For 20- to 21- 
^^1? d b 1 """P'sfJon were "ot significam as few people were sUU 
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Figure 4. Number of status dropouts, ages 16-24, 
by race/ethnicity: October 1968 to 1988 
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Figure 5. Status dropout rate, ages 1 6-24, 
by sex: October 1968 to 1988 
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Tebk 6. High school comitktion siatus by age by lace/ethHicUy and sex: October 1988 



Age 


Total Race/Gthnicitv 


Sex 






Hal A 


Fei&alQ 




Percent enrolled in hiah school 


or below 




18-19 
20-21 


13.9 11.7 23.7 16.4 
.6 .7 .3 2.0 


18.4 
.9 


9.4 
.4 




Percent coiriDleted hiah school 






18-19 
20-21 


71.6 74.0 58.4 52.4 
84.9 85.2 81.5 54.9 


65.9 
82.8 


77.1 
86.7 




Percent hiah school droPouts 






18-19 
20-21 


14.6 14.3 17.9 31.2 
14.6 14.2 18.2 43.2 


15.6 
16.3 


13.5 
13 .0 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Sur/ey, 
unpublished tabulations. 



Kcgton and mgtrnpolltan location. While for the nation as a whole, blacks ages 16 to 24 
were mcMre likely than whites of the same age to be status dropouts, the patterns were 
somewhat different when place of residence is taken into account Comparing blacks and 
whites who live in similar types of locations may have the effect of comparing more like 
individuals with one another than when all blacks are compared with all whites regardless 
of where Ihey live. For those living in centri cities and in suburban locations, blacks and 
whites did not differ in their status dropout rates and for both blacks and whites, dropout 
rates were much higher in the cities than in the suburbs (Table 7). 

One explanation for the higher overall dropout rates for blacks is that a majority of 
blacks (58.2 percent) lived in central cities where dropout rates were high, whereas about 
half the whites (503 percent) lived in the suburbs where the rates were much lower. 
Another is relatively high dropout lates for blacks living in nonmetropolitan areas. These 
rates were as high as those for blacks living in central cities. Slightly lower proportions of 
blacks (16^ percent) than whites (21.4 percent) lived in nonmetropolitan areas. Status 
dropout rates were high for Hispanics wherever they lived. 
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Table 7. Status dropout rate, ages 16-24, by region and metropolitan status 
race/eihnlcity: October 1988 



Region and 
netropolitan status 



Total 

Hetropclitan status 
Central city 
Suburban 
No naetr opol it an 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 



Total 



12.86 



16.11 
10.47 
13.04 



10.63 
9.27 
14.99 
16.03 



vmite 



Race/ethnieitv 



Black 



Percent 



12.66 



16.14 
10.75 
12.52 



9.62 
8.71 
14.82 
17.62 



14.87 



16.76 
9.13 
17.01 



16.94 
14.20 
15. b2 
7.20 



Hispanic 



35.78 



37.12 
34.74 
30.43 



37.43 
28.19 
28.59 
41.58 



'Hispamcs may be of any race. ^ 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 



At the nauonal level, status dropout rates were higher for blacks than for whites 
This was also the case within the Northeast and Midwest regions (Table 7). In the South,' 
rates for blacks and whites did not differ significantly. In the West, the stntus dropout rate 
for whites was more than double that for blacks. This is because the Vhite" population in 
the Wf U includes a high proportion of Hispanics, whose dropout rates were very hieh in 
eveiy region. ^ ^ 

In fact, the racial/ethnic composition of the dropout population in the West differs 
considerably from the rest of the country. Whereas nationally, Hispanics accounted for 28 
percent of the dropouts in 1988, in the West they were 58 percent of the dropouts. When 
the Hispam'cs are separated from the rest of the white population in the West, the dropout 
rates for the remaim'ng whites are much lower (9.1 percent). The dropout rates for white, 
nonHispamcs and black, nonHispanics (67 percent) in the West did not differ significantly. 
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Amount of education comoTeted bv droDoiit<f, About 50 percent of dropouts ages 16-24 had 
completed 10 or 11 years o*" schooling, dropping out in the last two years of high school 
(Table 8). On the oilier hand, approximately 12 percent had completed six years of 
elementary school at most These patterns did not vary much among the regions with one 
notable exception. While no more than one out of every 12 dropouts had completed 6 
years of school or less in the other three regions, one out of every four dropouts in the 
West had completed so little schooling. Hispanic dropouts are far more likely than 
nonHispanic dropouts to have completed six years of schooling or less. Hispanics constitute 
a much higher proportion of dropouts in the West than in any other region, and this is the 
reason for the high proportion of dropouts with six or less years of school completed in that 
region. 



Table 8. Highest grade completed by status dropouts, ages 16-24, by region and ethnicity: 
19 8S 



Hegion and 
ethnicity 



6 or 
less 



Highest grade completed 
7 8 9 10 



11 









Percent 






Total 


12.4 


3.8 


12.7 


19.5 


25.1 


26.5 


Hegion 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


8.5 
6.0 
7.6 
27.0 


3.4 
1.8 
6.0 
2.2 


12.5 
12.8 
14.6 
9.6 


21.6 
16.0 
24.2 
13.5 


28.1 
28.4 
26.0 
19.3 


26.0 
35.0 
21.5 
28.5 


Ethnicity 
Hispanic 
NonHispanic 


31.4 
5.1 


4.8 
3.5 


14.3 
12.0 


16.1 
20.9 


17.7 
28.0 


15.8 
30.6 



Note: Rov.s may not sum to 100 percent due to rounding. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. ^ 
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TTie current location of status dropouts docs hot neccssaiily represent where those 
mdividuals lived at the time they dropped out of school They may have moved since they 
dropped out - within the same state, between states in the same region, between regions, 
or even from one country from another. For example, the high percentage of Hispanic 
dropouts having no more than an elementary school education may reflect a relatively high 
proportion of non-native-bom individuals. However, regardless of where they lived when 
they last attended school the current residence of status dropouts reveals where there are 
education deficits among the young adult population. 
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COHORT RATES 



The richest and most comprebcDsive national source of data currently available to 
examine issues related to high school dropouts is ^e High School and Beyond (HS&B) 
survey conducted by NCES. This longitudinal survey began in spring 1980 with cohorts of 
seniors and sophomores. Approximately 30,000 sophomores participated in the base year 
•survey, and subsamples of this cohort were re-surveyed in 1982 (first follow-up), 1984 
(second follow-up), and 1986 (third follow-up). High school transcripts were obtained in 
1982 for over half the sophomore cohort Hilrd follow-up data have been used throu^out 
this report unless otherwise noted Approximately 13,400 individuals from the sophomore 
cohort participated in the third foilow-up. 

Mi ni ng from the cohort is anyone who droppea -out prior to spring of their 
sophomore year. Thus, the overall cohort dropout rate is probably lower tian it would be 
if a younger cohort were used TTiis may be particularly important for Hispanics, given that 
CPS data show Hispanic dropouts tend to have completed less schooling than other 
dropouts. NCES' new lon^tudinal study, NELS:88, begins with an eighth grade cohort 

The dropout rates in this report using third follow-up data vary somewhat from those 
dted in earHer reports using first or second follow-up data. (See Apptndbi D for a 
discussion of why several different dropout rates are possible based on the LiS&B 
sophomore cohort) In this report, v^ether a person was classMed as a dropout or not was 
based on their response to an item on the third follow-up questionnaire about high school 
completion.'* If an individual responded that s\he had graduated with their dass or earlier, 



*• The questionnaire item from the third follow-up is: 

With regard to your high school education, please indicate which of the following applies 

to you. (CIRCLE ONE) 

1. Graduated with class or earlier 

Z Left high school but renimed to earn a regular diploma 

3. Left high school but since earned an equivalent certificate 
(such as GED) - 

4. Currently working toward a regular high school diploma 

5. Currcntfy working toward an equivalent of high school diploma 
(such as GED) 

6. Did not graduate or earn an equivalent certificate 
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s\he was classified as a nondropout Eveiyone else was classified as a dropout For the 
few people who did not provide a valid response to this item, other items were uu'lized to 
determine whether they were a dropout Using this definiu'on of a dropout for those in the 
sophomore cohort participaung in the third follow-up, 173 percent of 1980 sophomores 
were identified as high school dropouts." 

HS&B contains a great deal of background informauon about individuals as well as 
informau'on about school experiences. Tables 9, 10, and 11 pi^sent cohort dropout rates 
for a number of variables, which have been shown to be related to differences in dropout 
rates in prewous reports from HS&B." 

Pagl<grQund characterisUc?t Several socio-demographic characterisu'cs were related to the 
likelihood of dropping out among 1980 sophomores (Table 9). Males were more likely to 
drop out than were females, a pattern that generally appeared for both event and stams 
rates in the past ten years. Also similar to the rates derived from CPS data, rates for 
blacks and Hispam'cs were higher than for whites, with Hispanic students more Ukely to 
drop out than black students.*^ Data on students from two additional minority groups are 
available in HS&B. Asian students were the least likely to drop out, 8.2 percent, which was 
less than half the rate for the cohort as a whole. American Indian/Alaskan Natives 
dropped out at more than double the rate for the group as a -A^hole, 355 percent 



This definiu'on was developed by Teresita Chan Kopka and was first used in T. 
Kopka, •Employment. Earnings, and Job Satisfecu'on of 1980 High School Sophomore 
Dropouts," Educau'on Data Tabulation, U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics: January 1989. 

" S. Peng, "High School Dropouts: Descriptive Informau'on from High School and 
Beyond," NCES 83-221b, Washington, D.C: U.S. Department of Education, Nau'onal Center 
for EducaUon Statistics, November 1983; Aaron Pallas, "School Dropouts in the United 
States," in The Condition of Educatio n. 1986 eriitinn, Washington, D-C; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1986; S. Bano and A. Kolstad, Who Drops Out of High Srhool? Findings 
from High Schnnt and R^^^pTl. CS 87-397<^ Washington, D.C: U.S. DeparUnent of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics. May 1987. 



" The racial/ethnic categories reported using HS&B data are mutually exclusive. 
Whites are white, not of Hispanic origin and blacks are black, not of Hispanic origin. 
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Table 9. Cohort dropout rate and proportion of total dropouts for 1980 sophomores by 







T>T*ot>nT+ 4 on ry ^ 
XT £U^w£^bXU<l U£ 

uouox QropoubS 


Total 


17.3 


100.0 


Sex 






Hale 


19.3 


55.5 


Female 


15.2 


44.5 


Race/ethnicity 






White 


14.8 


65. 7 


Black 


22.2 


17*4 


Hispanic 


27.9 


13 . 1 


Asian 


8.2 


. 6 


Aia. Indian/Alaskan Native 35.5 


3.1 


Hone language background 






HonEnglish only 


20.1 


1.9 


KonEnglish predominemt 


20.8 


3.5 


English predominant 


12.7 


7.9 


English only 


14.5 


86.7 


Socioeconomic status 






Highest quartile 


6.6 


o . ** 


Second quartile 


10.2 


15 .3 


Third quartile 


14.3 


20. 3 


Lowest quartile 


22.1 


28.7 


Un]cnovn 


78.0 


27.5 


Family structure 






Both parents present 


12.3 


DO . 4 


one parent present 


21.6 


26.7 


Other 


32.6 


5.1 


Region 






Northeast 


13.7 


17.6 


Midwest 


14.8 


24.1 


South 


19.5 


36. e 


West 


21.7 


21.5 


Metropolitan status 






Urban 


24.5 


30.7 


Suburban 


15.1 


41.7 


Rural 


15.6 


27.6 



* Rates differ from those previously published. See Appendix D. 

* Proportion dropouts with nonmissing data except for SES. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Eeyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Students wuo in the base year had a variety of disadvantages were more likely to 
drop out than their more advantaged peers. Those whose home language background was 
only or predominantly nonEnglish dropped out more than those whose home language 
background was Enjglish only. Smdents from single-parent families had hi^er dropout rates 
than those where two parents were present in the base year. Socioeconomic status (SES) 
was also associated with dropout rates. The higher the base year family SES. the less 
likely a student was to drop out of high school. 

Dropout rates in the HS&B 1980 sophomore cohort varied by geographic location 
in patterns similar to those found in the CPS data. Dropout rates were lower for students 
attending high school in the Northeast and Midwest in 1980 than for students in the South 
and West. Dropout rates were 50 percent higher for sUidents in urban high schools than 
m suburban or rural high schools. Nearly one out of four students in urban high schools 
became dropouts. 

Many of the groups with the highest dropout rates represented relatively small 
proportions of the total 1980 sophomore cohort. Therefore, simply examining dropout rates 
for various groups can give a misleading picture of the characteristics of dropouts as a 
whole. Thus, while dropout rates were higher for most minority groups (Figure 6a), those 
from nonEnglish language home backgrounds, and those from single-parent families, the 
majonty of dropouts did not have these characteristics (Table 9). Of all dropouts, 66 
percent were white (Figure 6b) and 68 percent came from two-parent families. 

Sfutfent iHthavlorSi Certain student behaviors are indicators of the likelihood of dropping 
out These behaviors are not necessarily causes of dropping out - other factors may be 
related to both these behaviors and drop^^ing out, but there are strong associations between 
the behaviors and dropping out. 

By the time of the first follow-up (spring 1982), relatively few members of the 
sophomore cohort, less than five percent, were married or had children. However, among 
those who were, the dropout rates were extraordinarily high (Table 10). So high, that 
such students accounted for 20 percent of all dropouts. These percentages may actually be 
somewhat understated, since they do not take into account pregnancies as of the first 
follow-up or pregnancies and marriages after the first follow-up, but prior to the expected 
graduation date for the cohort (May/June 1982). 

Those who later dropped out of high school were more likely than nondropouts to 
have had a history of difficulty with school authorities or the law as of the time of the base 
year survey (Table 10). One-fourth to one-third of students who reported they had been 
m senous trouble with the law, had been suspended or on probation from school, or in the 
last year had disciplinary problems in school later became dropouts. However, most 
students with such past difficulties managed to remain in school. 
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Tabic 10. Cohort dropout rate and propoftiOK of total dropouts for 1989 sc^onores bgr 
family formation in 1982) and antisocial behavior patterns in 1980 





Cohort dropout 
rate (percent) * 


Proportion of 
tot^al dr«^x>uts* 


Total 


17.3 


100. 0 


Fanlly formation, 1982 
Married, with children 
Married, no children 
Unmarried, with children 
Unmarried, no children 


80.0 
69.3 
45.5 
13.8 


6.8 
6.8 
6.4 
80.0 


Disciplinary problems 

in school during last year 

Yes 

No 


27.9 
10.2 




Suspended or on 
probation from school 

Yes 

Kg 


32.6 
11.0 




Serious trouble 
with the law 

Yes 

Kg 


33.4 
12.6 





-Data not shown because more than 30 percent of the weighted sample of dropouts were 
missing data on this variable. 

* Rates differ from those previously published. See Appendix D. 

^ Proportion of dropouts with nonmissing data for each variable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 

School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 



School experiences. HS&B gathered a variety of information about the students' schools 
and their experiences within those schools. This represents one of the strengths of this 
database as compared to CPS, which contains no information related to the schools 
dropouts and nondropouts have attended. Table 11 displays dropout rates for a variety of 
school-related variables. 
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Figure Ca. Dropouv rate for 1980 sophomore 
cohort by race/ethnicity 
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Figure 6b. Composition of dropouts for 1980 
sophomore cohort by race/ethnicity 
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The type of school a student attended was associated with the likenhood of dropping 
out Dropout rates were lowest in Catholic schools, about five percent The rates were 
somewhat higher in other types of private schools, 11 percent, but still considerably below 
the 18 percent rate in public schools. 

The student's school program was also related to dropout rates. Only six percent of 
those who in the base year survey identified themselves as being in an academic program 
became dropouts. Students in vocational or general programs dropped out at much higher 
rates, 20 and 18 percent respectively. 

Several measures indicate a strong relationship between a student's success in school 
as of the tenth grade and the probabili'or that s/he would become a dropout (Table 11). 
Tills was evident in terms of grades, whether a student was overage for grade, or had ever 
repeated a grade. The higher the studeiit's self-reported grades, the less likely s/he was to 
/ drop out Less than two percent of A students dropped out, whereas more than half of 

those getting D's and Ps did. The dropout rate for those who had repeated a grade was 
more than double the rate for those who had not In general, the older a student was at 
•the begimung of 9th grade, the greater the likelihood of dropping out sometime before 
graduation^ 

A powerful predictor of whether a student would eventually drop out was. the 
attendance record during the first four months of tenth grade (Table 11). The more days 
a student had missed for reasons other than illness prior to Christmas during the 1979-80 
school year, the greater the chances s/he would become a dropout Those who missed 0 
to 2 days had dropout rates under ten percent, while those missing more than ten days had 
dropout rates of 41* percent or more. Sophomores who missed a lot of school for reasons 
other than being sick may already have been well on their way to droppi^g out For many 
students, droppmg oui is not so much an event that occurs at a spedfic point in time, but 
a process represenung a gradual disengagement from school over time. A student may 
begin cutting classes, then skipping a whole day or two at a time, then longer periods, until 
finally there comes a time when s/he just never goes back. Other students may attend 
sporadically for awhile and then begin attending regularly again. Students missing more 
th^ 20 days of school for reasons other than sickness by Christmas of their sophomore year 
had already indicated rather limited commitment to school at that point in their lives 
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Table 11> Cohort dropcmt rate and |»9portloii of total dropouts for 1910 sopiiomores by 



Cohort dropout 
rate (percent)* 



Propoxrtlon of 
total dropout:s' 



Total 

School type 
Public 
Catholic 
Other private 

School program 
Academic 
Vocational 
General 

Grades 
Mostly A's 
A*s and B*s 
Hostly B*s 
B*s and c*s 
Mostly c's 
C*s and D*s 
Mostly D*s or less 

Held back or repeated a grade 
Yes 
Ko 

Age at beginning of 9th grade 
15 1/2 or older 
15 or 15 1/4 
14 1/2 or 14 3/4 
14 or 14 1/4 
under 14 



17.3 



18.3 
4.9 
10.9 



5.8 
20.4 
17.5 



1.5 
5,0 
6«6 
13«6 
20«8 
34«6 
56«5 



31«2 
14 «1 



52.1 
31.0 
16,7 
12«1 
10«9 



100«0 



96«2 
1,7 
2«1 



13.6 
30«3 
56«1 



1«1 
6*0 
8«3 
24*7 
20«2 
23«0 
16,7 



29«1 
70,9 



18«6 
14«3 
29«8 
27*7 
9*7 



Number of days missed school for reasons other 
than illness between Sept. and Christmas/ 1C79 

None 7.5 

I- 2 9.2 
3-4 15.8 
5-10 28.5 

II- 15 45.1 
16-20 47.2 
21 or more 68.9 



18.2 
19.5 
18.9 
22.0 
9.6 
4.7 
7.2 



* Rates differ from those previously published. See Appendix D. 

' Ftoportion of dropouts with nonmissing data for each variable. 

.Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 

School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Whileall the variables listed In Table 11 are related to theprobability of a student's 
dropping out, it is important to note that the vast majority of students in every category 
except a few rarely occurring characteristics, did not drop out, and that the majority of 
dropouts did not come from categories with high probabilities of dropping out For 
example, only 17 percent of dropouts were D students. Furthermore, nearly half the D 
students persevered and did not become iJrcpouts, Sixty percent of dropouts rcpoftsd they 
received mostly Cs or better. The variables in Tables 9, 10, and 11 arc predictors of who 
is likely to drop out, but not very discriminating ones. Most people at great risk of 
dropping; out do not drop out and the majority of dropouts are people who would not have 
beer, labeled as being at risk, at least in terms of single characteristics. 

r u- u^^^^^^? cohort as a whole, males were about four percent more likely to drop out 
of high school than females. Within racial/ethnic groups, the differences between males 
and females were significantly different only for whites (Table 12), While tlie differences 
between the sexes were considerable for both blacks and American Indians/Alaskan 
Natives, the margin of error for these estimates was so large that these differences were 
not statistically significant 



Tabic 12. Cohort dropout rate* for 1980 sophomores by racc/cthnlclty by sex 



Sex 



Total 



Hale 



Fenale 



Race/ethnicity 



Tocal 



17.3 



19.3 



15.2 



White 
Black 



14.8 
22.2 
27.9 
8.2 



16.6 
25.8 
28.8 
9.5 



13.1 
18.9 
27.0 
6.8 



Hispanic 
Asian 

Anerican Indian/ 
Alaskan Kative 



35.5 



27.0 



47.0 



* Rates differ from those previously published. See Appendix D. 



Source: U.S. Depai 
School and Beyond 
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U raw> stin correlated with cohort dropont ratM Mihen o ther bflgkfround chtracf i^yfrttea r 
taken jpto^ccount? Many of the variables in Tables 9, 10, and 11 are highly related to one 
another. While these variables are correlated with the likelihood of dropping out when 
taken one at a time, do they remain so when other factors are taken into account? In 
general, the answer is yes. 

A great many variables falling into four broad categories - personal and family 
background characteristics of student locational and economic factors, educational and 
school factors, and student behaviors and choices - were included in a mulu'variate analysis 
of dropout rates for the public school portion c* the HS&B sophomore cohort based on the 
first two follow-ups and transcript data.^ (Of the variables in Tables 9, 10, and 11, only two 
- home language background and absences in fall, 1979 were not included in'that analysis.) 

Most variables in Tables 9, 10, and 11 remained significantly related to dropout rates 
(and in the same direction) when all other variables were taken into account. A major 
exception was differences among radal/ethnic groups when family background (parent^ 
occupation and education, family income, family structure, number of siblings, mother 
working, religious affiliation, and religiosity) was taken into accoimt 

Blades had lower rates of dropping out than whites when all these factors were taken 
into account, and the differences between whites and Hispanics were ^eatly reduced, lliis 
suggests that when blacks are compared to whites with similar fainily backgrounds, the 
dropout rates among blacks may be lower than those for whites. 



^ Barro and Kolstad, op. cit. 
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RETURNING TO SCHOOL 



1 ^i" u of high school at some point prior to graduation may later 

complete high school. In fact, many dropouts do later complete high school, either by 
e^ng a regular high school diploma or an alternative equivalency credential such as a 
OED certificate Figure 7 illustrates the alternative routes a student may ultimately follow 
through high school. Dropouts can be subdivided into several categories, depending on 
their educational career after dropping out of high school. "Stayouts" never return to any 
educational setting, which would lead to a high school diploma or any equivalency 
credential. Among the "returnees" are tne "completers." who have earned some sort of 
credential or diploma, and the "dropins" who have not "Dropins" consist of former students 
who have returned and t^ 'n left again before completing/ 

E kqvrncY of |ater complgtlo m HS&B is an excellent data source for examining the 
phenomcuon of dropouts returning to school, because of its longitudinal design. As of the 
third follow-up (spnng 1986), not quite four years after their expected graduation date, a 
large proportion of the dropouts in the 1980 sophomore cohort had completed high school 
(Table 13). About 46 percent ^ eight percent out of the 173 percent of dropouts ~ had 
earned a diploma or an equivalency certificate and another 12 percent of the dropouts (two 
percent of the cohort) were pursuing that goal at the time of the third follow-up," 



Figure 7 depicts a student's final status with regard to high school completioa At 
any specific point in time, an individual may still be in progress. Therefore, a person's 
status may change over time, for example, going from a stayout to a returnee to a returnee- 
completer, TTiere is an intermediate stage for returnees, which is not reflected in the figure, 
those oirrently enrolled but not yet completed. The ultimate completion or noncomplction 
status for such individuals is not yet known. 

" While the CPS data show some evidence of the returnee phenomenon (see Table B3). 
the cross-sectional nature of the data mean that it is not possible to calculate a completioi^ 
rate for dropouts based on CPS data, 
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Figure 7. Alternative educational paths 
through high school 



student 




Dropout Stay in 




• school Alternative high school 

credential credential diploma 



Source: US.D«p«inMe<Ec9uc«BcAN>9oni<C«MlbrCduca^ 
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Table 13. Cbmpletion status of 1980 sophomores: 1982, 1984, and 1985 



Month 
and year 



Stayins 



Dropoufcs 



Returned Currently 
and in progress 

coopleted 



Not completed 
and not in 
progress 



Percent 



June 1982 
June 1984 



82.7 
82.7 



17.3 



Third follow-up, 82.7 
1986 



5.2 
8.0 



2.3 
2.1 



9.8 
7.1 



- Not applicable. ' 

Note: Rows may not s«in to 100 percent due to rounding. 

Source: U S. Department -f tiducation. National Center for EducaUon SlatiFUcs Hich 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 



About one-third of the returnee-completers had earned a high school diploma. Tlie 
other tw(^thirds had earned some type of equivalency certificate. How soon a dropout 
^^UiT^^M ?l^?^.u^'2'^ '^^t^^^ ^2 the manner of completion, i.c., diploma or equivalency 
ceruficate (Table 14). For these fimshmg witiiin one year of tiieir cxpccted^duation 

trlt^TAl^^T'^l^^^ ^'^^^ ^P*^'"^ delTying longer, the 

proportion fell to about 25 percent, * 

The current evidence is unclear about what difference, if any, it makes which route 
a person follows to complete high school - earm'ng a regular diploma or obtaining a GED 
Some research suggests that GED recipients do not do as wcU in coUege as tiiosc witii hirfi 
school diplomas.' The military services have found that tiiose witii an alternative credential 
are less likely to complete their tour of duty than those with a diploma." On the other 
hand, findings from HS&B suggest that there are relatively few, if any, differences in 



pp. 



J'^ A-^Tugend, "College Study: G.ED. Students Failing,- E ducation W^glr, May 7, 1986, 



" X Laurence, "Military Enlistment Policy and Education Credentiak: Evaluation and 
Improvement,- Final Report 87-33, HumRRO FR.PRD^^33, Alexandria. VA: Human 
Resource Research Organization, 1987. nui"du 
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employment and earnings patterns between dropouts who completed by the two routes.** 
literacy skills of GED recipients were g'^nerally between tha?c of dropouts who had not 
completed and regular high school graduates." 



Table 14. Proportion of 1980 sophomores completing high school after normal time for 
their class by method or completion and year 



Conplotion status 
and year 



Method of coxapleting 
Regular Equivalency 
diploma certificate 



Conpleting: 
7otal by 1986 

July 1982 - June 1983 
July 1983 - June 1984 
July 1S84 - Third 
follow-up, 1986 

Working toward completion: 
At t:he tine of 
third follow-up, 1986 



Percent 



31*2 


68.8 


45.7 


54.3 


26*1 


73.9 


23*3 


76.7 


21.5 


78.5 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophorsore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 



Who returns and completes? Many of the same variables associated with variations in 
dropout rates were also predictors of the likelihood of whethci a dropout would complete 
high school by the time of the third follow-up. II. general, characteristics associated with 
lower dropout rates were also associated with higher co^ipletion rates for dropouts (Tables 
15 and 16). This was true for race/ethnicity, SES, metiopolitan status, school program 
type, grades, repeating a grade, and age at the beginning of lunU! grade. Howc/tr, in many 



** Kopka, op. cit 



" A. Pendleton, Young Adult Uteracv and 5^chnn1ing. CS 88-604, Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, October, 1988. 
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instances the absolute differences in the proportion not completing high school between 
categories narrc-ved bets/een 1982 and 1986. 

SES is a good example of this pattern (Table 15). About two-fifths of the dropouts 
from toe lowest SES quartfle had completed high school 1986, whereas two-thirds of 
those from the highest SES quartile had done so. However, since the dropout rate was so 
much greater for the lowest SES quartile, the percent of the 1980 sophomore cohort who 
were returnee-completers was greater for the lowest quartile, about m'ne percent, than for 
the highest quartile, where four percent were returnee-completers. As a result, the absolute 
difference of about 155 percent between the two quartiles in dropout rates in 1982 had 
become a 105 percent difference in the proportion not completing by 19?6. 

Rates of remming and completing varied considerably among radal/ethnic groups 
(Table 15). Asian dropouts were more likely to return and complfte h^i school than 
anyone else and Hispanics and American Indians/Alaskan natives were the least likely to 
complete. About three-quarters of the Asian dropouts had finished by 1986. On the other 
hand, about one-third of Hispanic and one-fourth of American Indian/Alaskan Native 
dropouts had done so. Black and white dropouts did not differ in their completion rates: 
it was almost 50 percent for both groups. 

Sme characterisUcs of the base year schools or school experiences were related to 
the likeUhood that a dropout would complete by the third follow-up (Table 16). Without 
further analysis, it is undear whether these relationships are due to the impact of these 
school-related variables themselves or due to relationships of both the school variables ana 
the likelihood of completing with other variables, such as family and individual background 
(Jaractensucs. Dropouts who identified themselves as being in an academic program in 
the base year were more likel> to complete than those in general or vocadonal/techm"cal 
programs. Dropouts whose previous school experiences were more positive were more 
^A^^^ grades of B or better completed at higher rates than those with 

Cs and Ds or worse. Students who had never repeated a grade and were younger when 
entering 9th grade completed at higher rates than those who had repeated at least one 
grade or had been among the oldest students entering 9th grade. 
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Table 15. Cbsage in dropout sl&tus of l^Sd sophemores between 1932 and 1986 hy socio* 
demogre^blc and geographic characteristics 

Percent of eohort Percent of 

Dropouts Not Completed dropouts 

1982 conpleted 1982-1986 completed 

by 1986 1982-1986 



Total 

Sex 
Hale 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Home language background 
KonEnglish only 
KonEhglish predominant 
English predominant 
English only 

Socioeconomic status 
Highest guartile 
Second guartile 
Third guartile 
lowest guartile 
Unknown 

Region 

Northeast 13.7 6.2 7.5 55.0 

Midwest 14.8 8.8 6.0 40.8 

South 19.5 10.4 9.1 46.6 

Hsst: 21.7 11.7 9.9 45.8 

Metropolitan status 

Urban 24.5 13.6 10.9 44.5 

suburban 15.1 7.1 8.0 53.0 

Rural 15.6 9.5 6.1 39.0 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 



17.3 


9.2 


8.0 


46.5 


19.3 


10.1 


9.2 


47 , 


15.2 


8.4 


6.9 


45.2 


14.8 


7.6 


7.2 


48.4 


22.2 


11.4 


10.8 


48.5 


27.9 


18.0 


9.9 


35.5 


8.2 


2.0 


6.2 


75.8 


35.5 


27.1 


8.4 


23.7 


20.1 


10.0 


10.0 


50.0 


20.8 


11.5 


9.3 


44.8 


12.7 


6.0 


6.7 


52.6 


14.5 


7.4 


7.1 


48.7 


6.6 


2.4 


4.2 


64.2 


10.2 


4.0 


6.2 


60.8 


14.3 


7.3 


6.9 


48.6 


22.1 


13.0 


9.2 


41.5 


78.0 


48.7 


29.3 


37.5 
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SS^ri^^cf ^ "^^"^ ^^^"^ sophomores between 1982 and 1986 1980 



Dropouts 
1982 



Percent n f cohort 



17.3 



18.3 
4.9 
10.9 



5.8 
20.4 
17.5 



1.5 
5.0 
6.6 
13.6 
20.8 
34.6 
56.5 



Not 
completed 
-J?V 1986 



Completed 
1982-1986 



Total 

School type 
Public 
Catholic 
Other private 

School progreun 
Academic 
Vocational 
General 

Grades 
Mostly A*s 
A«s and B»s 
Mostly B's 
B's and C's 
Mostly c*s 
C's and D»s 
Mostly D's or less 

Held back or repeated a grado 

31.2 

No 14.1 

Age at beginning of 9th grade 
15 1/2 or older 52.1 
15 or 15 1/4 31.0 
14 1/2 or 14 3/4 16.7 
14 or 14 1/4 12.1 
Under 14 10. 9 

Number of days aissed school for reasons other 
tnan illness between Sept. and Christinas, 1979 
^^^'^^ 7.5 3.2 

t I 9.2 4.6 

mis ^^-S 15.0 

I6I2O ^^-^ 23.6 

, 47.2 28. -5 

^1 or more 68.7 42.9 



9.2 



9.9 
1.6 
3.6 



1.9 
11.6 
<>.l 



1.4 
1.5 
2.6 
6.3 
10.6 
20.1 
35.2 



20.2 
7.0 



33.9 
18.9 
9.0 
5.4 
4.9 



8.0 



8.4 
3.3 
7.3 



1.0 

3.5 



4. 

7, 
10, 
14. 



21.3 



11.0 
7.0 



18.3 
12.1 
7.7 
6.7 
6.0 



4.3 
4.6 
7.5 
13.5 
21.5 
18.6 
26.0 



Percent of 

dropouts 

completed 

1982-19ftfi 
46.5 



45.7 
67.3 



48.0 
66.9 
43.0 



62.9 
71.1 
60.8 
53.4 
49.1 
41.8 
37.7 



35.2 
50.0 



35.1 
39.0 
46.4 
55.4 
54.8 



57.6 
50.4 
47.8 
47.3 
47.7 
39.4 
37.7 



- Fewer than 30 cases. 

S'a^d R.^nSr'"^''^ °^ Educauon. Nauonal Center for Education Statistics. High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort. unpuWishcd tabulations. ^ 
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When dropptng out occurs . 'Die grade in which a student drops out is also related to how 
and if s/he completes high school within the first few years after scheduled high school 
graduation An analysis of USScB third follow-up data by Kolstad and Kaufman found 
that those dropping out in tenth grade were least likely to have completed high school by 
1986 and those dropping out in twelfth grade were most likely to have done so." They also 
found that among the dropouts who later completed high school, the earlier the dropout 
had left high school, the longer s/he tended to take to complete. Finally, the earlier a 
drcpout left high school, the more likely s/he was to complete high school by means of an 
equivalency certificate such as a GED rather than by earning a regular hig^ school diploma. 

These findings suggest that the 46 percent rate found for dropouts in the sophomore 
cohort is probably an optimistic estimate of the proportion of dropouts who complete high 
school within a few years of their class* graduation. Since those who left in tenth grade 
were less likely to complete than later leavers, it seems likely that those who drop out prior 
to spring of tenth grade complete at lower rates. 

DlfTerenttaMng among grom>s of dropwts. The most extensive analysis of dropout« 
returm'ng to school has been conducted by Phillip Kaufman, also using data torn HS&B 
(second follcw-up)." Kaufman's mtent was to identify factors that would differentiate 
among three groups of dropouts - retumee-completers, dropouts enrolled at the time of 
the second follow-up, and dropouts not in school at the time of the second follow<up." 

On a wide variety of characteristics, Kaufman found the three groups could be rank 
ordered - returnee-completers, those enrolled, and those not enrolled. Many of the 
characteristics that distinguished the three dropout groups from one another were Uie same 
variables that differentiate dropouts from nondropouts. Thus, dropouts do not appear to 
be an undifferentiated group, but may form a continuum; those most likely to return and 
complete high school, shortly after dropping out, most resembled nondropouts. Similarly, 
the group making the least progress toward completing high school least resembled stayins 
in their characteristics. 



" A. Kolstad and P. Kaufman, "Dropouts who Complete High School with a Diploma 
or GED," paper prepared for presentation at the annual meetings of the American 
Education Research Association, March 1989. 

" P. Kaufman, High School Dropmite Wh o Return to School. PhD. dissertation, 
Qaremont Graduate School, ^988. 

" While Kaufman's categories of dropout/completion status are the same as those used 
in this report, individuals were classified on the basis of the data available at the time he 
conducted his analysis, i.e., second follow-up data. 
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Kaufman used a multivariate model with many classes of variables to tiy to 
differenUate the three groups of dropouts (Figure 8). All together, the variables in his 
model could explain approximately 30 percent of the variation in school completion 
outcomes among the three dropout groups.** Figure 9 portrays how much of the variation 
was explained sequentially by each group of variables. The first two groups of variables, 
family and individual background, explained about six and seven percent of the variation 
respectively. The other large contributor was post-dropout attitudes, which expbined almost 
eight percent of the variation. 

Four variables ~ SES, student ability, and educational expectations in 1980 and in 
1982 ~ accounted for about sixty percent of the model's ability to differentiate the »hree 
dropout groups. Dropouts from higher SES families, of higher ability (as measured by the 
tests administered as part of HS&B), and with higher expectations as to how much 
education they would complete (both before and after dropping out) were more likely to 
return. Once SES and family composition were taken into account, whites <md Hispanics 
did not differ in their return rates, but blacks continued to return at lower rates than whites. 
Having childr'^n appeared to lessen the likelihood that a dropout would return to school, 
a factor which affected more women than met, since more female dropouts had children. 



Kaufman incorporated about 25 variables in his analysis and identified a number of 
factors which discriminated among the three dropout groups. On the other hand, these 
factors could only explain 30 percent of the variation among the groups and there was a lot 
of overlap in the characteristics of the three groups. This pattern is similar to the one 
found in the last chapter when trying to identify factors differentiating dropouts from 
nondropouts - factors coitelated with dropout behavior do not discriminate very well 
between the various categories of completion status. 
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Figure 8. Model of high school completion 
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Figure 9. Relative importance of factors in 
separating dropout groups as a proportion of 
total variation in completion status 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



This report attempts to answer two questions about dropouts in the United States. 
What is the extent of the dropout problem at the current time? and Who drops out before 
graduating from high school? In order to answer these questions, three types of dropout 
rates have been presented in this report - event, status, and cohort rates. In addition, the 
extent to which Jropouts return to ichool has also been examined. What do the data show? 

Extent of the Problem 

Rates. Three types of dropout rates were examined in this report. 

1) The event dropout rate represents the share of students that leave school without 
completing high school during a single year. Over the past three years for which 
data are available (October 1985 through October 1988), the average event dropout 
rate has been 4.4 percent for students in grades 10-12. The nnmher of event 
dropouts from grades 10-12 in the year between October 1987 and October 1988 was 
approximately 460.000 . ^ 

2) The stfltii^ dropout rate represents the proportion of individuals at any given point 
in time who are not enrolled in school and have not finished high school. In 
October 1988, 12.9_ percent of 16- to 24-year-oIds were status dropouts. About half 
of these 4.2 million dropouts had completed 10 or 11 years of schooling. Another 
third had completed eighth or ninth grade. 

The status dropout rate is much higher than the event rate because it counts as 
dropouts all individuals who have not finished high school (and are not currently 
enrolled in school) regardless of when they last attended school. A person is 
counted as an event dropout only in the year s/hc leaves school. Thus the status 
rate reflects the cumulative impact of dropout events from all grades over a number 
of years, net the effect of individuals returning to school. 

3) Another way of examining ihe extent uf the dropout problem is to look at what 
happens to a single group., or cohort, of students as they pass through school. 
Among the cohort of students who were sophomores in the spring of 1980, 
percent had not graduated by June, 1982. However, by spring of 1986, 4(7 pcKCnt 
of these dropouts had obtaineJ either a diploma or an equivalency credential. About 
one-third had earned a regular high school diploma, while the other two-thirds 
received a GED or other alternative credential. 
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JssM, Nationally, dropout rates have been declining: since the late 1960s for status rates 
and since the late 1970s for event rates. \Vhile there was a slight increase between 1986 
and 1988, the status rate in 1988 was 20 percent lower than it ha'd been twenty years ago 
- 16,2 percent in 1968 and 1Z9 percent in 1988, The event rate fell 28 percent between 
1978 and 19SA 

For both status and event dropout rates, the rates for blacks have declined 
considerably and the differences between dropout rates for whites and blacks have narrowed 
over the past two decades. Data on Hispanics arc available beginning in 1972. Hispanic 
dropout rates - event and status - have shown no consistent trend since then, remaining 
higu throughout the period. 



Who Drops Out and Returns 



Dropping QUti A number of demograp*-ic socioeconomic, and behavioral characteristics 
are assodated with dropping out 

0 Background demographic characteristics 

The general patterns for common background variables measuied for all three types 
of rates showed consistent patterns across the three rates. In each case, dropout rates for 
whjtcs wt.e lower than those for blacks, which in turn were lower than those for Hispanics. 
Nevertheless, because there are so many more whites than blacks or Hispanics in the 
population, the majority of dropouts were white. Dropout rates were consistently higher 
in atics than in suburbs and nonmeiropolitan areas and lower in the Northeast than in the 
South and West In recent years, there was a tendency for dropout rates to be higher for 
men than for women, but that pattern did not appear for every year or every radal/ethnic 
group. 

0 Other background, socioeconomic and behavioral factors 

More data '^n these factors were available for examining the cohort rates. Asian 
studente had the lowest dropout rate of any radal/ethnic group, while American 
Indian/Alaskan Natives had a very high rate. Students coming from less advantaged family 
backgrounds - low SES, ^iingle-parent, nonEnglish language background ~ had higher 
dropout rates than their more advantaged peers. Dropout rates for blacks were the same 
or lower than those foi v;hites, when individual and family background characteristics w^'re 
taken into account, A student's own family formation pattern was also related to droppmg 
out Those w'ao had children or had married prior ^o the time they would normally 
graduate had very high dropout rates. 
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A sradcnt's previous success in school was correlated vniti the likelihood of dropping 
out Those wth low grades, who had repeated a grade, and who were overage for their 
grade were more likely to become dropouts than Sieir more successful peers. Similarly, 
students who had been in trouble wxh the law or with school authorities were more likely 
to drop out In addition, a student's attendance pattern during the first four months of 
tenth grade vms assodated vnih dropping out Tbc^i who had mhsed many days of school 
for reasons other than illness were more likely to drop vut than :'aosc who had missed few, 
if any, days. 

A variety of factors and characteristics were associated wth a greater likelihood of 
dropping out, and might be considered as putting a student "at-risk" of dropping out 
However, most students with such "at-risk" characteristics did not drop out Because of that 
and the fact that the "at-risk" categories accounted for relatively small proportions of the 
population, most dropouts were not "at-risk" individuals. For example, the majority of 
dropouts from the 1980 sophomore cohort came from two-parent families, had C averages 
or better, and were unmarried without any children in the spring of 1982. 

Dropcuts complctlngMgh schoot Many of the s^e characteristics assodated with the 
likelihood of dropping out were also correlated vnXh completion rates in the first few years 
after dropping out For example, Asian dropouts were more likely to earn a high school 
diploma or obtain an equivalency certificate (such as a GED) than any other radal/ethnlc 
group, while American Indian/AIa^can Native dropouts were the least likely to complete. 
(White and black dropouts did not differ in their completion rates.) Dropouts with higher 
grades in high school and from high SES backgrounds tended to complete more than those 
with lower grades and from low SES family backgrounds. 

Dropouts are not a homoge^ieous i^roup in terms of their characteristics or their 
behavior. In many respects, dropouts who completed high schooi, cither 1^ earning a GED 
or a diploma, tended to resemble their peers who never left high school morr. than dropouts 
who had not completed high school by 1986. 

How early a student ic the 1980 sophomore cohort left high school was assodated 
with return behavior in severvd ways. The lower the grade &om which a student dropped 
out of high school, the less Ukely s/he was to have completed by spring, 1986. If a dropout 
had completed tfy 1986, when a student left also related to the method of completion 
and the length of time needed to complete. The lower the grade when dropping; out, the 
Icnger it took the former student to finish and the more likely s/he obtained a GED rather 
tiian a regular diploma. 
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Conclnsion 



„,„Ki J,"-!®T "^''5 °f y°""S E"Ple involved, the data reveal that the dropout 
problem i» substantial. On the other hand, dropout rates have been falling for the past ten 

Je^' i^'itJ^n-ni ""f^ '°'"P'".* within a few 

years after dropping out However, two-thirds of these returnee-completers do so by 

^„Ifn'il"f.^-„T'u^*!''y credential. At this point it is not cle?.- whether Iflie way a persoh 
I '''1.°°' ~ °' - '"^^ a difference in terms olF skills 

attained, further educatton pursued, or success in the labor market 

Dro^ut rates for some groups and in some locations are higher than in otheis. 

W«t In ^ in the South and 

in rLn^ Paf^cular, dropou ratcs for young Hispanics are veiy high and have not declined 
m «cem yeus. while overaU rates and those for blacks have been declining. In addition. 

Nauonajy, Hraamcs accounted for about one-quarter of the status dropouts in 198^ and 
were a majonty of such dropouts in the West '~. " 
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APPE^KA 

TIME SERIES AND STANDARD ERROR TABUSS 

Table Al. Average event dropout rate (three-year average) flrom grades 10-12, aaes 14.24, 
by race/ethnidty: 1968 to 1987 (Figure 1) 



Year* 



Total 



White 



Race/nthnicity 
Black 



Hispanic' 



Percent 



5.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.8 
6.0 



1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986* 
1987* 

- Not avaOable, 

* The year rcprcscn:x the middle of the three years over which rates arc averaged. Thus 
the rate for 1987 is the average of the single-year rates for the 12-nionth periods endimr 
October 1986. 1987. and 1988. 

* Hispanics may be of any race. 

* Rates for these years have been adjusted to take into account changes in CPS data editing 
procedures. The adjustments were made in order to fadlitate conqmrisons with ihe rates 
for earlier years. Rates for 1987 differ from those shown in Tables 1 and 2 in the text 
(See Appendix D.for a. discussion of the adjustment procedure). . 

Source: R. Kominski, "What is the NaUonal High School Dropout Rate?," ui^blished 
paper. March 1989; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "Sdiool 
Enrolhnent-Sodal and Economic (Characteristics of Students, October (various years),* 
Current Populatfoti Reports. Series P-20. and unpublished tabulations. 



6.4 






10.2 


6.3 


5.7 


10.1 


10.2 


6.1 


5.7 


9.2 


9.2 


6.1 


5.8 


8.1 


8.7 


6.3 


6.0 


8.7 


9.1 


6.6 


6.2 


9.5 


10.4 


6.5 


6.0 


9.4 


11.5 


6.2 


5.7 


9.2 


11.1 


5.8 


5.3 


8.6 


10.5 


5.5 


5.0 


8.1 


10. 0 


5.2 


3.0 


6.8 


10.1 


5.1 


4.9 


6.8 


10.2 


5.0 


4.8 


6.3 


10.9 


4.8 


4.5 


6.8 


9.2 


4.8 


4.6 


6.7 


9.5 
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Table A2* Event diopoot rate (single year) from grades IM2, ages 14-24, and standard 
errors: 1967 to 1988 (Hgore 1) 



YeziT ending Single-year rate Standard error 

Percent 



1967 


5.2 


.3 


1968 


5.2 


• 3 


1969 


5.4 


.3 


1970 


5.7 


• 3 


1971 


5.4 


• 3 


1972 


6.2 


.4 


1973 


6.3 


.3 


1974 


6.7 


• 3 


1975 


R tl 


• 3 


1976 


5.9 


.3 


1977 


6.5 


• 3 


1978 


6.7 


.3 


1979 


6.7 


.3 


1980 


6.0 


• 3 


1981 


5.9 


• 3 


1982 


5.4 


• 3 


1983 


5.2 


• 3 


1984 


5.1 


• 3 


1985 


5.2 


• 3 


1986* 


4.7 


*3 


1987* 


4.5 


*3 


1988* 


5.3 


*3 



* Hispanics may be of ai^ race. 

' Rates for these years have bcei; adjusted to take into account changes in CPS data editing 
procedures. The adjustments were made in order to fadlitate comparisons with the rates 
for earh'cr years. The rates arc sb'^lly higher than those shown in Table 1 in the text 
(See Appendix D for a discussion of the adjustment procedure.) 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Curr<>nt PnptiTation 
Reports. Series F-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A3* Average event dropout rate (three-year average) Cnom grades 10-12, ages 14-24, 
by race/ethnlclty and sex; 1568 to 1987 (Figure 2) 



Year* Race/ethnicity and sex 

Total White Blac); Hispanic? 





Male 


Fecial e • 


Half 


Female 


Kale 


Female 


(Total) 










Percent 














4.6 


4*7 


10.0 


9*5 










4.6 


5*0 


11. 0 


9*5 




±7 /O 






4.9 


5*1 


10*8 


8*2 




/I 






5*1 


5*4 


10*7 


8.5 




1972 






5*6 


5*4 


10*7 


8*5 




1973 


— 


— 


6*2 


5.5 


10.9 


10.0 


10.2 


1974 


6*6 


6.0 


6*0 


5.4 


10.3 


9.9 


10*2 


1975 


6.4 


5.8 


6*1 


5.3 


9*2 


9.2 


9.2 


1976 


6.3 


5«8 


6*0 


5*5 


8.2 


8*1 


8.7 


1977 


7.0 


5.7 


6*7 


5.3 


9*0 


8.4 


9*1 


1978 


7.0 


6.2 


6.8 


5.6 


8.7 


10.1 


10*4 


1979 


6.9 


6.0 


6.6 


5.4 


8.9 


9.9 


11.5 


1980 


6.5 


6.0 


6.2 


5*3 


8.3 - 


10*0 


11.1 


1981 


6.1 


5.4 


5*8 


4.9 


8*8 


8*4 


10.5 


1982 


5.8 


5.2 


5*4 


4*7 


8.5 


7.9 


10*0 


1983 


5.6 


4.8 


5.3 


4*6 


7.5 


6*2 


10.1 


1984 


5.5 


4.H 


5*2 


4.5 


7.1 


6.4 


. 10.2 


1985 


5.5 


4.8 


5.0 


4.6 


6.5 


6.0 


10.9 


1986* 


4.9 


4.7 


4*7 


4*3 


6.6 


7.0 


9.2 


1987* 


5.0 


4.6 


4*9 


4*3 


6.2 


7.0 


9*5 


— Not available. 



* The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged Thus 
the rate for 1987 is the average of the single-year rates for the 12-month periods ending 
October 1986. 1987, and 1988. 

* Hispam'cs may be of aiiy race. 

' Rates for these years have been adjusted to take into account changes in CPS data editing 
procedures. The acKustmenls were made in order to facilitate comparisons with the rates 
for earlier years. Tne rates for males, females, and Hispanics in 1987 differ from. those, 
shown in Table. 2 Jn the text (See Appendix D for a discussion of the adjustment 
procedure.) 

Source: R. Kdminski, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?," unpublished 
paper, March 1989; VS. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School 
Enrollment-Sodal and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (van'ous years)," 
Current Population Report.*;. Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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TJ??]^ ^"^^ ^^^^^ dropout rate, ages 1«4, by sex and race/ethnicity: October, 19^^ to 
198S (Figure 3) 



Year 



Total 



Sex 

Hale Female 



Race/ethnicity 
White Black Hispanic* 



Percent: 



1968 


16.16 


15 . 84 




1969 


15.19 


14.26 


15.99 


1970 


14.96 


14.18 


15.65 


1971 


14 . 71 


14 • 18 


1 sz on 


1972 


14 .61 


14 . 09 


1 K no 


1973 


14.11 


13^67 


14.53 


1974 


14.27 


14 . 19 


14 .35 


1975 


13.90 


13.28 


14.50 


1976 


14.14 


14.14 


14.15 


1977 


14.11 


14.45 


13.78 


1978 


14.23 


14.63 


13.85 


1979 


14.57 


14.96 


14.18 


1980 


14.07 


15.08 


13.09 


1981 


13.92 


15.12 


12.76 


1982 


13.87 


14.50 


13.26 


1983 


13.67 


14.85 


12.51 


1984 


13.14 


14.02 


12.28 


1985 


12.58 


13.40 


11.78 


1986 


12.21 


13.07 


11.37 


1986" 


12.09 


12.93 


11.27 


1987' 


12.71 


13.25 


12.18 


1988*^ 


12.86 


13.52 


12.23 


— Not available. 



14.69 


27.37 


"""" 


13.61 


26.74 




13.17 


27.86 




13.41 


23.72 


"""" 


13 .65 


21.45 


34.33 


12.91 


22.29 


33.68 


13.24 


21.28 


33.03 


12.58 


22.83 


29.15 


13.26 


20.41 


31.31 


13.35 


19.72 


32.91 


13.39 


20.22 


33.13 


13.55 


21.17 


33.76 


13.26 


19.34 


35.17 


13.81 


18.51 


33.12 


13.12 


18.40 


31.68 


12.88 


18.09 


31.54 


12.65 


15.56 


29.80 


12.16 


15.69 


27.55 


11.99 


14.11 


30.10 


11.92 


13.68 


30.04 


12.48 


14.52 


28.56 


12.65 


14.85 


35.75 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 
^ Data revised from those previously published. 
Rates for these years reflect revised CPS data editing procedures. 

Sourcc:-U5:Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School EnrolIment-Soc.al 
p/nn^'Si"^^ of Students October (various years); Current Popnintinn 

KspQdS, Senes P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table AS. .Number of status dropouts, ages 16-24, by race/ethnlclty: October, 1968 to 1988 
(Figure 4) 



Year Race/ethnic 5 ty 

Total White Black Hispanic' 



(In thousands) 



1968 


4,498 


3,560 


910 


«... 


1969 


4,380 


3,419 


927 


«.«. 


1970 


4,525 


3,457 


1,022 




1 Q71 
X7 / X 




3, 662 


918 




1972 


4,769 


3,838 


873 


609 


1973 


4,718 


3,713 


940 


579 


1974 


4,848 


3,866 


895 


654 


1975 


4,824 


3,745 


993 


572 


1976 


4,982 


3,995 


912 


645 


1977 


5,031 


4,067 


897 


699 


1978 


5,113 


4,101 


934 


72? 


1979 


5,263 


4,166 


988 


757 


1980 


5,085 


4,067 


911 


886 


1981 


5,143 


4,297 


913 


889 


1982 


5,056 


4,001 


917 


823 


1983 


4,904 


3,852 


895 


816 


1984 


4,626 


3,700 


766 


762 


1985 


4,324 


3,474 


725 


796 


1986 


4,144 


3,368 


671 


965 


1986** 


4,101 


3,348 


650 


963 


1987* 


4,251 


3,443 


687 


924 


1988' 


4,231 


3,423 


698 


1,169 



— Not available. 



' Kispanics may be of any race. 
* Data revised from those previously published. 
' Numbers for these years reflect revised CPS data editing procedures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Emollment-^ovial 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Popiiifltmn 
Reports. Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Tfib'e Status dropout rat^ ages hy race/ethxUdfy by sex: October, 19^ to 1988 
(RgareS) 



Year Race/ethnlclty and sex 

White Blac]c Hispanic* 

Hale Feisale Ha'^e Female Hale Female 



Percent 



1968 


14.37 


14.97 


27.07 


27.62 






1969 


12.58 


14.56 


26.90 


26.69 


— 


— 


1970 




14 . 09 


29.36 


.26.55 






1971 


12 . 61 


14 . 15 


25.54 


22.13 






1972 


13 .06 




22 . 25 


on ic 
A\J« to 






1973 


12.53 


13.27 


2l!60 


22.90 


30.70 


36.42 


1974 


13.40 


13.09 


20.14 


22,26 


33.78 


32.31 


1975 


11.98 


13.16 


22,83 


22.83 


26.60 


31.51 


1976 


13.22 


13.29 


21.20 


19.73 


30.16 


32.29 


1977 


13.89 


12.82 


19.45 


19.95 


31.53 


34.18 


1978 


13.64 


13.15 


22.52 


j.8.24 


33.24 


33.04 


1979 


13.97 


13.14 


22.52 


,20.00 


33.03 


34.46 


1980 


14.22 


12.32 


21.06 


17.86 


37.23 


33.18 


1981 


14.49 


13.15 


19.97 


17.22 


35.93 


30.35 


1982 


13.55 


12.70 


21.10 


16.01 


30.56 


32.73 


1983 


14.05 


11.73 


19.82 


16.54 


34.25 


29.05 


1984 


13.53 


11.78 


16.71 


14.51 


30.61 


29.05 


1985 


13.01 


11.32 


16.06 


15.34 


29.80 


25.21 


1986 


12.92 


11.09 


14.86 


13.44 


32.81 


27.16 


1986*" 


12.81 


11.05 


14.43 


13.02 


32.67 


27.18 


1987' 


12.98 


11.99 


15.65 


13.50 


28.97 


28.12 


1988' 


13.45 


11.88 


15.36 


14.40 


36.03 


35.46 



- Not available. 

* Hispanics may be of any race, 

^'Data'revised from those previously published 

' Rates for these years reflect CPS revised data editing procedures. * 

Source: U,S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Sodal 
aad Economic Characteristics of StudCLA October (various years)," Current Population 
££j2mlSi Series F-20, and unpublished tabulations* 
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Table A7. Standard mors and N^s used to calculate standard errors tor average cven^ 
dropout rate and distribution of dropouts (three-year averages) tcom grades 10-12, ages 
14-24, by sex, race/ethnldty, age, region, and metropolitan status: 1986^ (Table 2) 



Event dropout rate 
standard 

error* (in 
(percent ) thousands ) 



Total .18 
Sex 

Hale «26 

Female « 25 

Race/ ethnicity 

White .20 

Black .57 

Hispanic' .97 

Age 

14-15 .68 

16-17 .19 

18-19 .36 

20-24 .32 

Region 

Northeast .34 

Midwest . 35 

South .34 

West .43 

'Hetrbpolitan status 

central city ,,.39 

suburban » 24 
Noniaetropolitan . 37 



Percent of all dropouts 
Standard ir 
error* (in 
(percent) thousands) 





****** 


1,285 


14,791 


2*1 


684 


14/424 


2*1 


601 


23 f 717 


*9 


995 


4 / 380 


X* / 


254 


2,261 


1*6 


209 


1,025 


*5 


21 


17,323 


2*1 


479 


10,121 


2*1 


612 


753 


1*5 


176 


5,980 


1*5 


189 


7,547 


1*8 


316 


9,848 


2*1 


496 


5,845 


1*8 


284 


7,812 


2*1 


486 


13,715 


2*1 


520 


6,406 


1*8 , 


280 



I Standard errors for the three-year averages, 

^7^1^^^^^ ?^ ^° *^^°P and of dropouts used to calculate the 

standard erroR for the three-year averages. The three-year average dropout rates are the 
average of the rates for the three separate years. They differ from t!ie figure that would 
resultfrom dmdmg the three-year total of dropouts by .he three-year total of those eligible 
to orop out. 

' Hispanics may be of any race. 

Soura: U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Curent Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table AS. Standard errors for status dropout rate and number of status dropouts, a^ 
16-24, by sex, race/ethnlcity, age, region, and metropolitan sUtus: October 1988 (Table 5) 



status dropout Nui&ber of statue 

rate dropouts 
(percent) (in thousands) 



Total ,28 92 
Sex 

Kale .41 66 

Fenale ,38 65 

Race/ethnicity 

White .31 83 

Black ^ ,84 39 

Hispanic* 1,35 44 

Age 

16 .58 14 

17 .68 25 

18 .85 33 

19 .93 32 

20 .91 32 

21 .91 32 

22 .94 33 

23 .84 32 

24 .83 34 

Region 

.Northeast .58* 38 

Midwest .48 40 

South «51 57 

West .68 46 

Metropolitan status 

Central city ,53 58 

suburban .38 58 

Nonmetropolitan .63 42 



* Hispanics may be of any race 

Source: U^.Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A9. Standard errors aad sample sizes for cohort dropout rate for 19S0 sophomores 
by socI<Miemograph!c and geographic characteristics (Table 9) 



Characteristic Standard error of 

cohort dropout rate 
(percent) 


Total 

sample 

size 


Dropout 

sample 

size 


Total 


.6 


13,423 


2,416 


Sex 
Hale 
Female 


• 8 
.7 


6,490 
6,933 


1,264 
1,152 


Race/etUuiicity 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Am. Indian/Alaskan Kative 


.6 

1.7 
2,1 

1.6 
5.1 


8,492 
1,959 
2,145 
426 
307 


1,406 
409 
466 
31 
78 


Home language background 

NonEncfllnh rtnlv 

NonEnglish predominant 
English predominant 
English only 


2.2 
1.3 
.5 


423 
836 
1,493 
9,761 


99 
169 
206 
1,768 


Socioeconomic status 
Hicrhest ouairtilfi 
Second quartile 
Third quartile 
Lovest-guartile 
Unknown 


. D 

.7 
.8 
1.0 
2.8 


3,531 
3,193 
3,068 
3,225 
406 


214 
404 
574 
920 
304 


Family structure 
Both parents present 
One parent present 
Other 


.5 
1.1 
3.6 


9,820 
2,379 
284 


1,483 
615 
114 


Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.4 


3,113 
3,659 
4,132 
2,519 


409 
590 
9'>\ 
496 


Metropolitan status 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 


1.6 
.7 
.9 


3,160 
6,769 
3,494 


728 
986 
702 



Source: US. Department of Education, National C^enter for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table AlO. Standard errors and sample sizes for cohort dropout rate for 1980 sophomores 
by family formation In 1982, and antisocial behavior patterns in 1980 (Table 10) 



standard error of 
cohort dropout rate 
(percent) 


Total 

sample 

size 


Dropout 

sample 

size 


Total 


• 6 


13/423 


2/416 


Fasily fomation/ 1982 
Married/ with children 
Harried/ no children 
Unaarriea/ with children 
Unmarried/ no childre^i 


3.9 
4,7 
4.4 

.5 


217 
219 
294 
11/894 


185 
170 
166 
1/643 


Diociplli.'ary probleue 

in school during la&t year 

Yes 

No 


1.3 
.4 


2/282 
9/557 


804 
1/194 


i ispended or on 
probation fron school 

No 


1.6 
.4 


1/464 
10/359 


581 
1/411 


Serious trouble 
with the law 

No 


2*5 
«4 


605 
11/252 


2S3 
1/756 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Age at beginning of 9th grade 
15 1/2 or older 2.8 
15 or 15 1/4 2.1 
14 1/2 or 14 3/4 .9 
14 or 14 1/4 .7 
Under 14 1.2 



13,423 2,416 



Table All. Standard errors and sample sizes for cohort dropout rate for 1980 sophomores 

hv 198Q <lch(^o\ experience <TMe in 

Standard error of Total Dropout 

cohort dropout rate sample sample 

(percent) size size 

Total 71 

School type 

Public .6 

Catholic 1.3 

Other private 2*3 

School program 

Academic • 5 

Vocational 1.0 

General .7 

Grades 

Mostly A«s .4 

A's and B»s .7 

Mostly B»s .7 

B's and C*s .8 

Mostly C's 1.2 

C»s and D»s 1.7 

Mostly D*s or less 2.9 

Held back or repeated 
a grade 

Yes 1.6 

No .6 



10^562 
2,502 
359 



4,572 
2,345 
5,367 



1,337 
2,266 
2,308 
3,193 
1,682 
1,154 
510 



1,945 
10,642 

869 
1,034 
3,942 
5,184 
2,162 



Number of days missed school for reasons 

other than illness between Sept. and Christmas, 1979 

None .6 4,471 

I- 2 .6 3,695 
3-4 1.0 2,103 
5-10 1.6 1,385 

II- 15 3.4 405 
16-20 5.7 184 
21 or more 4.6 223 



2,294 
93 
29 



279 
678 
1,190 



33 
140 
183 
S37 
461 
523 
332 



670 
1,539 



479 
379 
687 
629 
201 



355 
408 
465 
497 
208 
109 
162 



Source: U,S. Department of Education* National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey* sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table All Standard errors fbr change In dropout status of 1980 sophomores betv^-een June 
1982 and Spring 1986 by socI<f>de;Tiographlc ant^ geographic characteristics (Table 15) 

Percent of coy^nr-r: Percent of 

Dropouts Hot Completed dropouts 

1982 completed 1982-1986 completed 

by 1986 1982-1986 



Total 


• 6 


.4 


.4 


1.7 


Se)c 










Kale 


.8 


.6 


.6 


2.2 


Female 


• 7 


.6 


.5 


2.5 


Race/ethnicity 










White 


• 6 


.4 


.4 


2.0 


Black 


1,7 


1.3 


1.2 


4.1 




2« 1 


1.9 


1. 2 


4.1 


Asian 


1.6 


.7 


1.5 


8.0 


American Indian/ 










Alaskan Native 


5,1 


5.2 


2.0 


6.0 


Home language background 










MnnPncrl A qS onlv 


2,9 


1.9 


2.2 


7.2 


NonEnglish predominant 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6 


5.9 


English predominant 
English only 


1.3 


1.0 


.9 


5.1 


.5 


.3 


.3 


1.6 


Socioeconomic status 










Highest quart ile 




. 4 


. 5 


4.7 


Second quart ile 


• 8 


.4 


. 3 


3.2 


Third quartile 


• 8 


.6 


.6 


3.1 


Lowest quartile 


1.0 


.7 


.6 


2.1 


Unknown 


2.8 


3.3 


3.4 


4.1 


Region 










Northeast 


1.3 


• 8 


.9 


4.0 


Midwest 




• 7 


.6 


3.0 


South 


1.0 


.8 


.7 


2.7 


Hest 


1.4 


1.3 


1.0 


4.0 


Metropolitan status 










Urban 


1.6 


1.2 


1.0 


3.1 


Suburban 


.7 


.5 


.5 


2.6 


Rural 


.9 


.8 


.5 


2.8 



Source. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A13. Standard errors for change in dropout status of 1980 sophomores between 1982 
and 1986 bv school experie nce rTflble 16> 





percent of cohort 


Percent of 




Dropouts 


Not 


Completed 


dropouts 




1982 


completed 1982-1986 


completed 






by 1986 






Total 


.6 


A 
. H 


A 

. 4 


1.7 


School type 










Public 


• 6 


e 
. 9 


. 4 


1.7 


Catholic 


1*3 


7 


1.0 


9.9 


Other private 


2*3 


1 9 
X. « 






School program 










Academic 


• 5 


. 5 


. 9 


4.4 


Voc-/.ional/ technical 


1.0 


a 
. o 


•7 


2.6 


General 


,7 


.5 


.5 


2.2 


Grades 










Mostly A»s 


.4 


. « 


. J 


11.0 


A's and B's 


^7 


. J 


. O 


5.1 


Mo&tly B»s 


^7 


A 

. 4 


. O 


5.5 


B's and C's 


• 8 


£ 
. O 


. 6 


3.1 


Mostly C»s 


1*2 


.9 


.9 


3.4 


C's and D's 


1»7 


1.4 


1.2 


2.8 


Mostly D's or less 


2.9 


2.6 


2.4 


3.7 


Held back or repeated a 


grade 








Yes 


1.6 


1.5 


1.0 


3.0 


No 


*6 


.4 


.4 


1.9 


Age at begir»nir»g of 9th 


grade 








15 1/2 or older 


1.8 


2.7 


2.1 


3.8 


15 or 15 1/4 


2*1 


1.9 


1.3 


3.9 


14 1/2 or 14 3/4 


♦ 9 


.7 


.6 


3.1 


14 or 14 1/4 


♦ 7 


.5 


.5 


3.1 


Under 14 


1*2 


.8 


.9 


5.7 


Days absent, other than 


illness between Sept. 


and Christmas, 1979 


None 


.6 


.3 


.4 


3.4 


1-2 


.6 


.5 


.4 


3.4 


3-4 


1.0 


.7 


.7 


3.1 


5-10 


X.6 


1.2 


1.2 


3.1 


11-15 


3.4 


2.8 


2.8 


4.9 


16-20 


5.5 


4.0 


3.8 


6.5 


21 or more 


4.6 


4.2 


4.2 


5.2 



- Fewer than 30 cases. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Centei for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond survey, sophomore cohort, unpublished tabulations. 
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Tab<e A14. Standard errors for average event dropout rate (three-year average) from 
grades 10-12, ages 14-24, by race/ethnicity: 1968 to 1987 (Table Al) 



Veai: 


Total 


• 


Kace/ecnnicxuy 
Black 


Hispanic 








Percent 




1968 


.2 








3 969 


.2 








1970 


.2 








1971 


.2 








1972 


.2 


~~ 






1973 


.2 






1 .4 


1974 


.2 


. 2 


. 7 


1.4 


1975 


.2 


.2 


. 7 


1.3 


1976 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1.2 


1977 


■ 2 


■ z 


■ / 


1 « z 


1978 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1.3 


1979 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1.3 


1980 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1.3 


1981 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1»2 


1982 


.2 


.2 


.7 


1.3 


1983 


.2 


.2 


.6 


1.3 


1984 


.2 


.2 


• 6 


1»3 


1985 


.2 


.2 


.6 


1.1 


X98e 


.2 


.2 


.6 


1.0 


1987 


.2 


.2 


♦ 6 


1.0 



— Not avjiilable. 

* The year represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus 
the rate for 1987 is the average of the single-year rates for tiie 12-month periods encfing 
October 1986, 1987, and 1988. 
' Hispanics may be of any rate. 



Source: R. Kominski, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?," unpublished 
paper, March 1989; U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School 
Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years),* 
Current Population Reports. Series P-20, and unpublished tabulatic ns. 
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Table A15. Standard errors for average event dropout rate (three-year average) from 
grades 10-12, ages 14-24, by race/ethnicity and sex: 1968 to 1987 (Table A3) 



Year* 



Total 



Race/ethnicity and se:: 
White Black 





Male 


Female 




Female 


Male 


Female 


(Total) 










V^rcent 








1968 






«> 


• 3 


1.1 


1.0 




1969 






• J 


• 3 


1.2 


1.0 


■*"** 


1970 






• 3 


• 3 


1.1 


1.0 










• 3 


• 3 


1.1 


• 9 




1972 






• 3 


• 3 


1.1 


• 9 




1973 






.3 


.3 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1974 


• 3 


• J 


• 3 


• 3 


1.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1975 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


.9 


1.3 


1976 


.3 


.3 


• 3 


.3 


♦ 9 


.9 


1.2 


1977 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.9 


1.2 


1978 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.9^ 


1.3 


197S- 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


♦ 9 


1.3 


1980 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.9 


1.3 


1981 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.9 


1.2 


1982 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


1.0 


.9 


1.3 


1983 


• 3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.8 


1.3 


1984 


.3 




♦ 3 


.3 


.9 


.8 


1.3 


1985 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.8 


1.1 


1986 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


1987 


• 3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.8 


.8 


i.r 


— Not available. 



* The ye^ represents the middle of the three years over which rates are averaged. Thus 
the rate for 1987 is the average of the single-year rates for the 12-month periods ending 
October 1986, 1987, and 1988. 6 
' Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: R. Komindd, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?." unpublished 
paper, March 1989; U.S. Deiiartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cfensus, "School 
Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of Students. October (various yeai^j," 
Currgnt Population Rgports, Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Year 



Total 



Sex 

Male Female 



Race/ethnicity 
White Black Hispanic* 



Percent 



1968 


• 34 


.49 


.46 


1969 


• 32 


.46 


.45 


1S70 


• 31 


.44 


.44 


1971 


• 30 


.43 


.43 


1972 


• 30 


.42 


.42 


1973 


• 29 


.41 


.41 


1974 


• 29 


.41 


.40 


1975 


• 28 


.40 


.40 


1976 


• 28 


.40 


.39 


1977 


• 28 


.40 


.39 


197*8 


.28 


.41 


.39 


1979 


.28 


.41 


.39 


1980 


.28 


.41 


.38 


1981 


.27 


.40 


.37 


1982 


.28 


.40 


.38 


1983 


.28 


.41 


.37 


1984 


.27 


.40 


.37 


1985 


.27 


.40 


.37 


1986 


.27 


»40 


.37 


1986 


.27 


.39 


.37 


1987 


.28 


,40 


.38 


1988 


.28 


.41 


.38 



.35 
.33 
.32 
.31 
.31 
.30 
.30 
.29 
.wO 
.30 
.30 

.:^o 

.29 
.30 
.29 
.29 
.,^0 
.29 
.29 

.29 
.30 
.31 



1.25 
1.21 
1.19 
1.10 
1.04 
1.03 
1.02 
1.03 
.97 
.95 
.95 
.96 
.93 
.89. 
.88 
.88 
.83 
.86 
.81 

.30 
.83 
.84 



1.82 
1.84 
1.70 
1.65 
1.65 
1.64 
1.62 
1.61 
1.53 
1.46 
1.47 
1.47 
1.46 
1.34 
1.31 

1.31 
1.28 
1.35 



— Not available. — 
* Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment^ocial 
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Year 



Race/ethnicity 
Total White Black Hispanic 



(In thousands) 



1968 


93 


84 


41 


— 


1969 


93 


83 


42 




1970 


94 


83 


44 




1971 


96 


86 


43 


— 


1972 


97 


88 


42 


32 


1973 


97 


ti6 


44 


32 


1974 


98 


88 


43 


34 


1975 


98 


87 


45 


32 


1976 


99 


SO 


43 


34 


1977 


100 


90 


43 


35 


1978 


101 


91 


44 


35 


1979 


102 


91 


45 


36 


1980 


101 


90 


44 


39 


1981 


101 


93 


44 


39 


1982 


100 


90 


44 


38 


1983 


99 


88 


44 


38 


1984 


96 


86 


41 


3' 


1985 


93 


84 


40 


39 


1986 


92 


83 


39 


42 


1986 


91 


83 


38 


42 


1987 


93 


83 


39 


41 


1988 


92 


83 


39 


44 


~ Not avail ible. 



' Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cemus, "School Enrollment-Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Current Ponnlarinn 
fispims. Scries P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Table A18. Standard errors for status dropout rate, ages 16*24, by race/ethnidty by sex: 
October, 19^ to 1988 (Table A6) 



Year Race/ethnicity and sex 

Khite Black Hispanic' 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 



Percent 



1968 


.50 


.48 


1.83 


1.70 






1969 


.47 


.46 


1.79 


1.65 


— 


— 


1970 


. 45 


.45 


1. 78 


1 . 61 






1971 


. 44 


. 44 


1. 65 


1. 47 






1972 


. 44 


. 44 


1 . 54 


1.40 




2 . 50 


1973 


.42 


.43 


1.49 


1.43 


2.59 


2.59 


1974 


.43 


.42 


1.47 


1.41 


2.45 


2.37 


1975 


.41 


.42 


1.51 


1.4C 


2.32 


2.34 


1976 


.42 


.42 


1.45 


1.31 


2.41 


2.26 


1977 


.43 


.41 


1.39 


1.30 


2.35 


2.30 


1978 


.42 


.41 


1.46 


1.25 


2.33 


2.26 


1979 


.43 


.41 


1.45 


1.29 


2.30 


2.25 


1980 


.43 


.40 


1.41 


1.23 


2.21 


2.12 


1981 


.43 


.41 


1.34 


1.19 


2.12 


2.02 


1982 


.42 


.41 


1.36 


1.15 


2.09 


2.07 


1983 


.43 


.40 


1.33 


1.17 


2.17 


2.00 


1984 


.43 


.40 


1.24 


1.12 


2.12 


2.01 


1985 


.43 


.40 


1.24 


1.20 


1.92 


1.83 


1986 


.43 


.40 


1.21 


1.10 


1.85 


1.83 


1986 


.43 


.40 


1.2J 


1.08 


1.85 


1.83 


1987 


.44 


.42 


3,^:4 


1.10 


1.78 


1.84 


19 8H 


.45 


.42 


1,23 


1.14 


1.88 


1.95 



"Hispanics may be of any race. 
- Not available. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various >ears),'' Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 
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APPENDIX B / 
COMPLETION/GRADUATION RATES 



Another set of rates, frequently used to derive estimates of dropout rates, are 
measures of a related concept, high school completion or graduation." A completion rate 
measures the proportion of some population group which has completed hi^ school. 
However, It is not correct to conclude that (100 - completion rate) is a dropout rate. A 
noncompleter is not necessarily a dropout Students who, based on their age or grade in 
a pnor year, might be expected to have completed high school may not yet have ccinpleted 
high school and never have been a dropout For example, students may take longer than 
the n'^rm to finish high school because they must repeat courses or grades, because of 
illness or injuxy, or because they started school at an older age than other students. 

The last three columns in Table Bl present various completion/graduatioh rates that 
^e frequently dted. All arc calculated as graduates as a percentage of some populp -^n 
that is assumed should already have graduated from high school. All yield completion k 
between 70 and 77 percent since 1970. In the past, analysts have used these figuics tu 
estimate a national dropout rate of 25 percent or higher. 

Compietfgn rat?, The second column shows the proportion of 18- and 19-year-olds who 
have completed high school. The fallacy in using this measure to compute an estimated 
dropout rate is that it docs not take into account those still enrolled ir. 
elementaiy/secondaxy school. This can be seen by looking at the first column in Tabb 
Bl, which shows what might be called the completion/retention rate for 18- and 19-year- 
° nlo '^^^^^^ dropout rate). This figure varied between 83 and 88 percent from 1970 
to 1988. TTie difference between the first two columns tn the table is that the first one 
includes the proportion of 18- and 19-year-olds still enroUjd in school below the college 
level. During the period covered in the table, that percentage has been between 10 and w 
percent, and has been higher for males than for females and for blacks than for whites. In 
October 1988, 14 percent of all 18- and 19-year-olds were enrolled below the college level - 
-18 -'^rcent of males, 9 percent of females, 12 percent of whites and 24 percent of blacks 
(Tables 6 and . B2), 



Pallas, op, cit, and Kominski, op, cit. 
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Table Bl. ^Alternathe measures related to completing high school: 1970 to 19S9 

Year Percent of 18-19 ve^r olds High school Graduates as 

completed completed graduates as percent o£ 

high schuol* high school* percent of 9th graders 

or enrolled 17-year- 4 years 

below college olds' before 

(October) (School year (School year 

ending) ending) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 



1970 


83.8 


73.3 


76.9 


— 


1971 


84.7 


73.2 


75.9 




1972 


8S.3 


74.9 


75.5 




1973 


84.0 


74.0 


75.0 




1974 


83.4 


73.4 


74.4 




1975 


84.0 


73.7 


73.6 




1976 


83.4 


73.1 


73.7 




1977 


83.4 


72.9 


73.9 




1978 


83.3 


73.5 


73.0 




1979 


83.2 


72.8 


72.0 




1980 


84.3 


73.7 


71.4 




1981 


84.0 


72.5 


71.8 




1982 


83.3 


72.0 


72.7 


69.5 


1983 


85.5 


72.7 


73.3 




3 984 


84.8 


73.3 


73.7 


70.8 


1985 


85.7 


74.6 


73.2 


71.7 


1986 


87.9*^ 


74.6^^ 


73.0 


71.6 


1987 


86.7* 


- :.6* 


73.0 


71.1 


1988 


85.4* 


71.5* 


73.9* 




1989 






74.0* 





— Not available. 

^ Includes graduates of public and private high schools and recipients of equivalency 
credentiitis. 

' Includes graduates of regular day school programs in private and public high schools. 
Does not Include recipients of equivalency credentials, 

* Public schools only, does not include recipients of equivalency credentials. Adjusted for 
state migration rates and unclassified students, 

* Data revised from previously published, 

' Data based on different editing procedures tlian in eariier years, 

* Estimated, 

Source: U,S, E partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Sodal 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, Octobe (various years)," Current Population 
Reports. Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations, L,S, Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics. 1989. forthcoming; and U,S, 
Department of Education, Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, State Education 
Statistics (Secretary's Wall Chart), various years. 
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Table B2. High school completion status by race/ethnicity by sex by age: October 1988 







Race/ethnicity and sex 

Male 


Female 




Age 


White 


Black Hispanic* white 


Black 


Hispanic* 






Percent eniolled in hiah school or hplnw 


*I8-li# 
20-21 


16.4 
1.0 


28.6 24.2 7.1 
.7 2.6 .4 


19.2 
. 0 


8.8 
1.2 






Percent comolGted hioh school 






18-19 
20-21 


68.1 
83.0 


53.4 40.6 79.9 
77.6 53.9 87.2 


63.1 
84.8 


63.8 
56.1 






Percent hiah Rchool droDcutfi 






18-19 
20-21 


15.5 
16.1 


18.0 35.2 13.1 
21.8 43.5 12.5 


17.7 
15.2 


27.4 
42.7 



* Hispanics may be of any race. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, 
unpublished tabulations. 



The impact on completion rales of the substantial proportion of 18- and 19-year- 
olds still enrolled in 12th grade or less can be seen in Table B3. The completion rate for 
20- and 21-year-olds is considerably higher tnan for 18- and 19-year-olds. By 20 or 21, few 
people are still enrolled below college (1 percent or less); those who were enrolled at 18 
and 19 have eitbrr completed or dropped out In addition, some who were dropouts at 18 
or 19 have completed high school by 20 or 21. 

Completion rates for 18- and 19-year-olds have not changed since 1970. There were 
changes in the 1970s for older age groups as better educated age cohorts were replacing 
older, less well educated ones. Table B3 also shows some evidence of the returnee 
phenomenon, although the increase in completion rates for aii age cohort after 20-21 is 
small, less than five percent. For example^ those 20-24 in 1970 were 25-29 in 1975 and 30- 
34 in 1980 and the cou pletion rate for this cohort rose from 81.2 percent in 1970 to 85 1 
percent in 1980. Ue 20- to 24-year-old cohort in 1975 was 30- to 34-years old in 1985. 
The completion rate for this cohort was 83.9 percent in 1975 and 87.1 percent in 1985. 
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Table B3. Proportion completing high school by age: 1970 to 1988 



October 








Age 










18-19 


20-21 


22-24 


-i5-29 


30-34 


1970 


73. 


3 


81.9 


80.7 


77 


0 


73*0 


1975 


73. 


7 


82.4 


85.0 


84 


2 


79*1 


1980 


73. 


7 


83.0 


84.3 


85 


7 


85.1 


1985 


74. 


6 


84*9 


85.5 


85 


6 


87*1 


1986'-' 


74. 


6 


84*1 


85.3 


85 


7 


87*2 


1987* 


73. 


6 


84.3 


84.4 


85 


5 


86*9 


1988* 


71. 


5 


84*8 




85 


9 


87.0 



* Data revised from those previously published. 

* Rates for these years reflect CPS revised data editing procedures. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment-Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students, October (various years)," Qirrent Po^. illation 
Reports ^ Series P-20, and unpublished tabulations. 



''Cohort* completion rates. The third and fourth columns in Table Bl are attempts to 
construct approximations of a cohort completion rate, using cross-sectional data that are 
available on an annual basis. They show the number jf graduates in a single year as a 
proportion of a particular cohort - an age cohort (17-year>olua) in column 3 and a grade 
cohort (9th graders four years earlier) in column 4. These "cohort" completion rates are 
much lower than the cohort rate derived from the HS&B longitudinal study - 82.7 percent, 
or the completion/retention rates show* * "olumn 1. 

Some of the difference may reflect ttiat these are not true cohorts. Individuals 
represented in the graduate counts may not necessarily be members of the cohort reflected 
in the denominator. Graduates who are members of the cohort may not be counted in the 
numerator. The data for the numerator and denominator for these two measures do not 
come from the same source. The estimates of the number of graduates come from NCES* 
Common Cbre of Data (CCD), which is based on reports submitted by the states to NCES, 
and periodic NCES surveys of private schooK The denominators come from CPS (17- 
year-olds) and CCD in an earlier year (9th graders four ye;irs earlier). 



* The number of graduates in a single year includes those who graduate on time with 
their class, late completers who never d.opped out, and some wlio dropped out and later 
returned. 
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There are several other factors that may contribute to the differences between the 
rates shown in columns 3 and 4 and the completion/retention rates for 18- and 19-year- 
olds shown in column 1 (and the HS&B completion rate). One is differences in data 
collection methodologies. CPS is a sample survey of households, while CCD is based on 
aggregate state reports derived from administrative records. There could be an upward bias 
to the CPS estimates if there is any tendency for respondents to exaggerate the educational 
accomplishments of household members. In addition, ceitain populations in which dropout 
rates are above average, such as young black males, ten ' to be undercountcd in both CPS 
f tnj^ dfcenmal census. Furthermore, those in institutions and the militaiy are excluded 
from CPS. On the other hand, state reports of the number of graduates may not be 
comprehensive nor reflect a consistent definition either over time or across states of who 
IS being reported as a graduate. CPS (and HS&B) includes those who have graduated from 
private schools, where graduation rates are higher than in public schools. The rate m 
column 5 is only for public school students. 

Tu r-^^^^^ ^ definition of high school completion reflected in the statistics. 
TTie CCD counts of graduates do not include those who receive equivalency credentials, 
^ n^f' T ^rS5° ^^^^ received such credemials are considered high school comnieters 
l?^?Sr . number of GED credentials issued was approximately 444,000.'' 

NCES estimated there were 2,7 million high school graduates in 1986-87. 

IVgnds OYgr tim^ . tn complgtion ratfA High school completion rates have increased 
markedly in the past 120 years (Table 34). In the late 1800s very few people graduated 
SJ? m u ^^^"a^^s as a percentage of 17-year-oIds increased every decade from 
185y-/U until the 1970s. The increase per decade was small prior to World War L but was 
-^ry substantial between 1919-20 and 1939-40. On the other hand, there has been no gain, 

1 ♦ J^^^^ V^l ^^^^^^ ^" P^^ ^ . did not inwease in the mid to 

laie lyous ana declined about five percentage points during the 1970s. Some of the 1970s 
decline was reversed in the 1980s. 



OtntT^ Educational Development Testing Service of the American Council on 
Education. TTie 1QR7 npn ■<:t.tf^tirn^ Ff mrt Wi-hinrtnn D.C: 198&: 
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Table B4. High school graduates compared vdth population 17 years of age: 1869-70 lo 



School year Population High school Graduates as 

17 years old graduates* percent of 17- 

year-olds 

(Kumbers in thousands) 



1869-70 


815 






2.0 


1879-80 


946 




24 


2.5 


1889-9e 


1,259 




44 


3.5 


1899—1900 


1 AQ.Q 




95 


6.4 


2909—10 


X f f OO 




156 


8.8 


1919—20 


± f oi>Z> 




311 


16.8 


1929-30 


2,296 




667 


29.0 


1939-40 


2,403 


1 


,221 


50.8 


2949-50 
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1 
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59.0 


2959—60 


*> <;i*> 
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, 858 


69.5 


1961—62 


2 , 768 


1 


,918 


59.3 


1963-64 


2,978 


2 


,283 


76.7 


1965-66 


3,489 


2, 


,665 


76.4 


2957—58 


3 , 532 


2, 


, 695 


76.3 


2.959—70 




2, 


r 889 


76.9 


1971-72 


3,973 


3< 


,001 


75.5 


1973-74 


4,132 


2^ 


,073 


74 . 4 


1975-76 


4,272 


3, 


pl48 


V3.7 


1977-78 


4,286 


3, 


rl27 


73.0 


1979-80 


4,262 


3, 


p042 


71.4 


1980-81 


4,207 


3, 


p 020 


71. 


1981-82 


4,121 


2, 


,995 


72.7 


1982-83 


3,939 


2, 


,888 


73.3 


1983-84 


3,753 


2, 


,767 


73.7 


1984-85 


3,658 


2, 


677 


73.2 


1985-86 


3,621 


2, 


642 


73.0 


1986-87 


3,696 


2, 


698 


73.0 


1987-88* 


3,779 


2, 


793 


73.0 


1988-89* 


3,761 


2, 


781 


74.0 



Includes graduates of public and private high schools. For most years graduates of private 
high schools have been estimated. Before 1939-40, excludes graduates of high schools not 
reporting to the Office of Education. Excludes recipients of equivalency credentials. 
' Estimated. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center of Education Statistics, Di gest of 
Ediicatinn <;t ntistfcs. 198 9, forthcoming. 
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APPENDIX C 

DATA SOURCES ON DROPOUTS: CURRENT AND FUTURE 



The two primary national data sources on dropouts currently available are the 
Current Population Survey, conducted by the Bureau of the Census, and High School and 
Beyond, a longitudinal survey conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics. 
These were the data sources utilized in this report. However, NCES is presently testing or 
implementing three additional data collections, which may provide more extensive and 
reliable data about dropouts and dropout rates in the near future. These are the National 
Education Longitudinar Survey of 1988 (NELS:88), the National Household Education 
Survey (NHES), and a dropout component to the existing Common Core of Data (CCD). 
These new collections and plans for them were described in detail in an <!arlier report to 
Congress. Activities to Plan and Implement the Reportin g of School Dropout and Retention 
Tndtcnton;: Status Report to the UnitoA States Cnngress on Activities Related to Section 
406 (a\ of the General E dtn.^tron Provisions Act .is Amended hv Pnhlic I^w 100>297. May 
1989. Brief descriptions of the„«e curren* and potential data sources on dropouts are 
pwided below. 

Current Data Soiircos 

Current Ponulntlon Survey. The October Supplement to the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) is the only current national data source that can be used to estimate an annual 
national dropout rate (event) or the number cf dr*>pcjts nationally regardless of when 
they dropped out (status). CPS is a nationally representative sample survey of all 
households and the annual October Supplement obtains information about school 
enrollment and educational attainment for each member of a household. To identi^ 
dropout events, it also asks about enrollment une year prior to the interview. 

From CPS it is possible to obtain the number and p.oportion of dropouts, defined 
either as an event or a status, and some information about the characteristics of dropouts. 
For calculating an annual 'ropout rate, Jrupouts are defined as those not currently enrolled 
in school, who were enroikd a year ago and are not high school graduates. The limitations 
of CPS as a data source on dropouts item from the size of the sample and the surve/s 
broad scope. Because CPS collects no information on school characteristics and 
experiences, its uses in addressing dropuut issues arc primarily for providing some insights 
into who drops out and estimating naiiunul dropuai rates. It is also the only source of time 
series data on dropout rates. Data are available since 1967 to calculate event rates and 
earlier for status rates. 
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Very fe^v household members who dropped out in the past 12 months appear in the 
sample approximately 350-400 in the CPS sample households each October. Because the 
number is low, national estimates of dropout rates for a single year cannot be very precise 
and estimates for subgroups such as racial/ethnic groups even less precise. Therefore, the 
CPS data arc not very helpful for monitoring year-to-year changes in dropout rates, since 
only large char-cs are statistically significant. The problem is more severe for subgroups, 
including regions, the only subnational geographic level at which CPS is representative for 
the entire country. 

The survey is conducted in approximately 60,000 dwelling um'ts in 729 primary 
sampling units. Dwelling units are in-sample for four successive nionthly interviews, out- 
of-sample for the next eight months, and then returned to the sample for the following 
four months. Some interviews are conducted by telephone. The sampling frame is a 
complete list of dwelling-unit addresses at the Census updated by demolitions and new 
construction and field listings. The population surveyed excludes members of the Armed 
Forcw, inmates of correctional institutions, and patients in long-term medical or custodial 
facilities; it is referred to as the civilian, non-institutionalized populatioru TVp* Uy, about 
four percent of dwelling units arc not interv., wed, because occupants are not at ^ome after 
repeated callbacks, or for some other reason. 

IL*ghScllMUndBmnd« High School and Beyond (HS&B) is NCES* national longitudimi 
survey of 1980 high school seniors anc» sophomores. A probability sample of l,0i5.high 
schools was selected with a target number of 36 seniors and 36 sophomores in each school. 
Over 58,000 students - 30,000 sophomores - participated in the base-year survey. Students 
completed questionnaires and took a battery of cognitive tests. Subsamplcs of the two 
cohorts were resurveyed in the springs of 1982 (1st follow-up), 1954 (2nd follow-up), and 
1986 (3rd follow-up). High school transcripts were obtained in 1982 for more than half the 
sophomore cohort. Representing the nation's high school sophomores of 1980 (for Census 
divisions as well as nationally) with substantial oversampling of special populatioa this 
longitudinal study is mainly dependent on student self-reports (in group or personal 
interview situations) for collecting experiences between 1980 and 1986. 

In the 1982 first follow-up, all members of the sophomore cohort attending the same 
school as in 1980 were sampled with certainty, while those not attending the same school 
were subsampled at varying rates. Dropouts were selected with certainty and administered 
a separate dropout questionnaire. Over 2,000 of the sophomore cohort were idemified as 
dropoats at the time of the first follow-up (spring of 1982). For the sophomore cohort, the 
HS&B database contains school information (about the base-year school); base-year student 
questionnaire data; transcript data (complete records of high school course taking); 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd follow-up student data; and cognitive test results administered in the base year and 
first follow-up. 

Because of the timing of the survey, HS&B is only representative of individuals who 
were enrolled as sophomores in spring 1980 (excluding individuals in special schools). 
Missing are those dropping out before administration of the HS&B questionnaire during 
spring 1980. Another limitation is the inability to distinguish between two types of students 
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and those who never dropped out but took longer to complete high school. Despite these 
limitations, the dropout data contained in HS&B represent one of the best sources of 
comparable information on the family,. school, and occupational histories of dropouts and 
nondropouts. Because of its longitudinal nature, the HS&B data set is suitable for 
examining how many and which dropouts later return to complete high schoo! and by what 
routes. 



National Education Longitudinal Study. The National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988 (NELSrSS) is the third in ilCES* series of longitudinal studies. In order to address a 
wider range of issues related to the transition of students through school and beyond, 
NELS:88 began with eighth graders. A nationally representative sample of 1009 schools 
(80O public and 200 private) was drawn and a random sample of 26,000 eighth-grade 
students selected. Base-year data were collected in 1988 from students, parents, school 
administrators, and teachers. Subsamples of the eighth grade cohort will be followed at 
two-year intervals, beginning in 1990. 

For the purposes of NELS:88, an event history definition of dropping out will be 
used, gathering information on the timing of dropcut decisions. Dropouts who later return 
to school can be distinguished from those who do not return. Each dropout identified in 
1990 will complete a special dropout questionnaire and take a battery of tests. For each 
dropout, the data set v."Ill include base-year student, parent, teacher, and school data plus 
first follow-up data that will stress reasons for diopping out and employment history after 
dropping out. Present plans call for followmg dropouts every two years for the next 8-10 
years. Those students who drop out of school between 1990 and 1992 (approximately 10th 
to l?.th grade as in HS&B) will also be identified and followed. 

NELS:88 is a nationally representative sample of 1988 . 'ghth-grade students with 
substantial oversampling of special populations, including Hispanics and Asian/Pacific 
Islanders, Since all students identified as dropouts will be followed, the dropout sample 
should also be nationally representative of students who left ^chool after spring of eighth 
grade. 

Because NELS:88 will collect data on family, occupational, and educational histories 
over time, the study will be a valuable source of data about dropouts and how they 
compare to nondropc jts. Although the sample was not designed to be representative of 
States, it will be repicsentative of the nine Census divisions. This data base will not be 
representative of dropouts who left school before spring of 8th grade or those who were 
attending special (e.g., alternative, handicapped) schools after the eighth grade. 



Future (Potentian Data Sources 
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CommoTi Core of Data. The Common Core of Data (CCD) administered by NCES is an 
annual universe sur\*ey of the State-level education agencies in the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia and the outlying areas. Statistical information is collected on public schools, 
staff, students, and finance. CCD does not presently collect data on dropouts, but NCES 
.plans to implement such a data collection over the next several years. 

A pilot test of dropout data collection will take place in 27 States and three 
territories (a total of approximately 270 school districts) for the 1990 CCD data collection. 
When the dropout statistics are added to the CCD, it will be possible to report the number 
of dropouts from public schools and an event dropout rate for States, major subpopulations, 
and the Nation. Data will be collected by grade for grades 7 to 12, and rates by grade can 
be reported. An evaluation of the pilot test will be completed in 199(K91. 

The CCD dropout reporting system will have three components: a dropout 
definition, a protocol for districts and States to follow for reporting dropout statistics to 
NCES, and a protocol for NCES to follow for summarizing and publishing these statistics. 
Data will be gathered through State education agencies based on administrative records 
maintained at school districts and schools. The measure wilt be a one-year cross-section. 
This is to be a universe count; no samples are planned. The current plans for the 
definition and protocols are described below. These are subject to change depending on 
the outcome of the pilot test and its evaluation. 

Definition.^ A school dropout is an individual who was enrolled in school at some time 
during the previous school year, v;as not enrolled at the beginning of the current school 
year, has not graduated from high school or completed an approved educational program, 
and does not meet any of the following exclusionary conditions: 
0 death; 

0 temporary absence due to suspension or illness; 

0 transfer to another public school district, private school, or a State or District 
approved education program. 

For the purposes of this definition: 

0 A school year is Jie twelve-month period of time beginm'ng with the normal 

opening of school in the fall; 
0 An individual has graduated from high school or completed an approved education 

program upon receipt of formal recognition from school authorities; 
0 A State or District approved education program may include special education 

programs, home-based instruction, and school-sponsored OED preparation. 

Protocol: State and Local. The reporting protocols for States and districts are based on 
applying the definition at the district level, and transmitting the resulting counts, through 



^ This is a statistical definition, which is being field tested as the basis for collecting 
comparable national and state dropout data. It is similar to the definition developed for 
the purposes of the School Dropout Demonstration Assistance Program, established under 
Sec. 6201 (a) of the Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement Amendments. 
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the State, to NCES. This process will be incorporated into the data collection for the 
Common Core of Data (CCD). States will be requested to count and report dropouts at 
the district level from grades 7 through 12, and to identify each dropout by sex and by 
race/ethnicity, as well as by grade. Counts are requested for every cell representing a 
combination of sex, race and grade. There are 60 such cells. The format also calls fcr 
reporting membership counts for sex by race and by grade, so that dropout rates can be 
calculated for those cells. 

Protocol: NCES. The final component of the system includes the summarization and 
reporting of data by NCES. The basic procedure will be to aggregate dropout counts and 
enrollments so that dropout rates can be reported at the State, regional and national levels. 
This will be done for the individual cells, for specific sub-populations, and for the total 
population. In addition, NCES will calculate an overall measure of the dropout rate across 
grades 9 through 12 at the State level. 

The major potential weakness is the accuracy of the counts due to uncertainty about 
the r.billty of school personnel to differentiate "true" dropouts from students who transfer 
to another school. There may also be incentives to under-report dropouts, which could 
distort counts. Both potential sources of error will be evaluated. Validation studies are an 
integral part of the pilot test and will be conducted by an independent contractor. The 
breadth of the data set is limited to race/ethnicity, grade, and sex. Data will be useful for 
monitoring change down to the school district level and can be linked to limited school 
district characteristics gathered through CCD. The coverage of public schools will only be 
limited by SEA/LEA willingness and ability to adopt the new reporting system and 
definition. 

The pilot test will take place during the school year 1989-1990. The refinements and 
evaluation will continue through 1990-91. If the system is successful, it would be 
implemented for school year 1991-92 and would be an annual collection. The first data 
would be available in late December 1992. 

National Household Education Survey. NCES, recognizing that current school-based 
surveys (e.g., NELS:88, HS&B) cannot provide all of the data needs of policy makers on 
the issue of dropouts, has initiated plans to collect dropout data as part of the National 
Household Education Survey (NHES). Through this survey, NCES will collect information 
from households (via telephone) about the school enrollment and educational attainment 
of 14- to 21-year olds. Data will be gathered for dropouts and nondropo«Jts about 
demographic characteristics, family background, education and employment histoiy, marital 
and family formation history, family income, school experiences, and participation in 
education programs after leaving high school. Data collected will allow the Center to 
estimate at the national level for those 14 to 21 years of age: dropout counts/rates below 
college level over a 12-month period and counts/rates of those not enrolled and not 
graduated from high school. A pilot test will be conducted in October 1989, and an 
evaluation completed in Spring 1990. 

As presently designed, NHES will use a two-tiered telephone interview procedure 
to Jirst screen households and then to survey individuals 14 to 21, nondropouts and dropouts. 
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One feature of the NHES design is to oversample minority households. A major limitation 
of this study is that only households with telephones will be screened hy NHES. 

The NHES will collect data from non-institutionalized samples of individuals, those 
not connected with specific schools. Possible obstacles to collecting dropout data via a 
household telephone survey are: (1) an estimated 19 percent of dropouts reside in 
nontelephone households; and (2) the difficulty in identifying all persons associated with a 
given household. The pilot study wiU provide information on the effectiveness of various 
strategies to deal with these problems. Together with October CPS data, the NHES data 
base my provide a means to develop precise nationally representative drooout 
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APPENDIX D 



TECHNICAL NOTES 



Definition of Who is a Dropout 



One of the concerns being addressed in the new data collectior^ on dropouts is the 
development and implementation of a nationally consistent def.uticn of a dropout 
Currently, there is considerable variation across local, state and Federal data collections on 
such issues as: 

o Whether those below the legal school-leaving age are identified as dropouts; 
0 Whether students entering the military or correctional institutions are considered 
dropouts; 

0 Whether those in GED programs or vdxh an equivalency certificate ar^ considered 
dropouts; 

0 Whether those not graduating with their class (but never leaving school) are 

considered dropouts; and 
0 Whether those leaving high school early to enter college are considered dropouts. 

The dropout definitions embedded in the existing data sources - CPS and HS&B - are 
neither consistent with one another nor with the new definition that NCES is trying to 
develop. Furthermore, there have been changes in CPS data editing procedures as of 1986- 
87. There will be some discontinuities in dropout reporting as the new and more consistent 
data become available. 



Defining and calculating event dmpm it rates using CPS 

Using data from CPS, a person is considered to have dropped out during the 12- 
month period from one October to the next if s/he was nrolled in school at the beginm'ng 
of the 12-month period, is not enrolled at the end of the period, and has not received a 
diploma or an equivale ncy certificate in the meantime. 

To calculate an event rate using CPS, the number of dropouts is divided by an 
estimate of the number of students enrolled the previous October. Since the CPS survey 
takes place the first full week in October and relatively few students drop out during the 
first month of school, the CPS event rates approximate rates for a school year. What is not 
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captured in the CPS rate is students who drop out and return to school within the 12-month 
.period and students who enrolled after the first week of October the previous year. The 
defimTiwTb^eing field-testedan.theXpmn^ of Data (CCD) by NCES includes all 
students enrolled at any time during the prew6^us"schoohyearras«docs^ihejdefimtion 
developed by the U.S. Department of Education in connection with the Dropout Schoof 
Demonstration Assistance Project 

CPS asks the question on enrollment the previous October only about individuals 14 
years and older. Because many students and some dropouts are less than 14 in gr?^^ 
below the tenth grade, this report focuses on dropout rates for grades \0»\Z Included in 
the grade 10-12 rate are students who completed the 9th grade the previous year, but did 
not return in the fall to begin 10th grade. 

A limitation of CPS as a data source on dropout events is the lack of precision in 
the estimates of event dropout rates, especially below the national level For a change in 
the national dropout event rate from one 12-month period to another to be sigmficant at 
the .05 level, assuming 1988 rates and sample sizes, the change would have to be greater 
than 0.9 percent For blacks, it would need to be at least Z9 percent and for Hispanics, 5.1 
percent These changes seem relatively large compared to the actual event rates in 1988 - 
- 4.8 percent nationally, 63 percent for blacks and 10.6 percent for Hispanics, and the 
actual changes in rates over the past twf nty years. 

However, this limitation can be reduced by combining the data for three years and 
calculating a three-year-average event rate.* These averages, because they are based ou 
larger sample sizes, have the properties of being somev/hat less erratic and having smaller 
standard errors than the single-year rates. Therefore, the estimates are more precise and 
differences over time and between groups are easier to detect Using three-year averages 
reduces the size of the change needed in order to conclude that a di&erence between two 
years is significant to OS percent for the national rate, 1.6 percent for blacks, and 2.7 
percent for Hispanics. 

A minor disadvantage to this approach is that a three-year average cannot be 
calculated for the most recent year in which there are data. Thus, the last three years of 
CPS data are 1986, 1987, and 1988, and they are used to calculate an event rate for 1987. 
That 1987 rate represents the average of the rates for three periods: October 1985-October 
1986, October 19S6-October 1987, and October 1987-October 1988. (Data covering the 
period October 1988 to October 1989 will be collected in the first week of October 1989.) 

To use the 12-month event rate for grades 10-12 to estimate a cohort rate for a 
group of entering tenth graders involves two assumptions: that the event rate is 
approximately the same for each grade and that the rate does not change over the three 
years between tenth and twelfth grade. The estimated cohort rate does not equal three 
times the 12-month event rate, since each year there are fewer students as some have 



* R. Kominski, "What is the National High School Dropout Rate?,** unpublished paper, 
March 1989. 
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already dropped out Thus, if the grade 10-12 event rate is 4.4 percent, ihe calculation for 
the grade 10-12 cohort rate L<; the following: 

Retention rate after 10th grade = 1.00 - .044 = .956 

Retention ru\^ after Uth grade = .956 - {.956)(.044) = .956 - .042 = .914 

Retention rale afteri2tr grade =":914'- (:914)(:044) = '.914 - :040 « :874^ 

Dropout rate for the 10th grade cohort = 1.00 - .874 = .126 

The general formula for calculating such a tenth grade cohort rate is: 
1.00 -(1.00 -event rate)*. 

beginning with 1986, to improve the quality of the data the Bureau of the Census 
has instituted new editing procedures for cases w'th missing data on school enroUnent 
items. The effect of the editing changes for 1986, a bridge year in which the data were 
edited using both the old and new procedures, was to increase the number of students 
enrolled in school and decrease the number of students enrolled last year but not enrolled 
in the current year. The new editing procedures lowered the 1986 event rate for grades 
10-12, agea 14 to 24, by about 0.4 percent, from 4.69 to 4.28 percent While a difference 
of 0.4 percent is large relative to the observed year-to-year changes in the event rate, it is 
not statistically significant. However, it can affect the assessment of the significance of 
differences between rates in years before and after the editing change. For example, the 
difference between the 1985 (5.2 percent) and 1986 event rates is signfficant based on the 
new 1986 rate (43 percent) but not on the old rate (4.7 percent). 

To fiacilitate comparisons of event rates for years before and after the editing change 
and to be able to compute a three-year average event rate for 1986 using three yeai^s of 
data reflecting the same editing procedures, the single-year event rates for 1987 and 1988 
were adjusted. This was done for each type of rate (national, black females, Hispanics, 
etc) by taking the ratio of the 1986 rate based on the old editing procedures to the 1986 
rate based on the new editing procedures for that rate and then multiplying the 1987 an J 
1988 rates by the ratio. Three-year averages were calculated for 1986 and 1987 wsing these 
adjusted data and were used in the analysis of time series trends from 1968 to 1987. When 
1986 data based on the new editing procedures are used in tables in this report, ^ey are 
denoted as being "Data revised from those previously pubHshed." 

The changes in the editing procedures made le^^s difference in the status dropout 
ates for 16- to 24-year-olds - 12.21 percent based on^hc old procedures and 1Z09 based 
on the new. Partly because the differences were smaller, both absolutely and relatively, and 
partly because there was no gap in years, since single-year rates were analyzed for status 
dropout rates, no adjustments were made to the rates for 1987 and 1988 to make them 
comparable to earlier years. The time series analysis for status dropouts was based on the 
years derived used the same editing procedures, 1968-1986. 
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Deflning coT iort dropout rates using HS&B 

Because HS&B is such a rich data source, several different dropout rates have been 
calculated for this single cohort of students. The primary rea*^ons for differing rates are 
threefold: differencesjn the grouj) of studen^, different in gie timing ^d wording of 
items, and muItipIe"^durcM of information about school enrollment ^ff completionltotus. 
Questions relating to whether an individual was a dropout were included in all three follow- 
ups. Since the first follow-up was in spring of 1980, there were some students still enrolled 
in school at the time of the first follow-up who later dropped out Thus, the 13.6 percent 
dropout rate derived from the first follow-up understates the sophomore cohort's dropout 
rate.^ Dropout rates based on the transcript data and the second and third foUow-up data 
have been 2 to 4 percent higher. (All these rates are underestimates, since they exclude 
the students who dropped out before the spring of their sophomore year.) 

The sample of students has varied with time. The sample size has varied and not 
everyone in the sample for a given follow-up actually participated. A larger proportion of 
dropouts than nondropouts fell out of the sample because they could not be traced. 

The questionnaire items related to dropouts varied with each follow-up. Some 
students identified themselves as dropouts in one follow-up and not in another. This could 
be an accurate response to the questionnaire items, if they would be considered a dropout 
under one item and not another. Or it could reflect inaccurate re^nses. An additional 
source of data is the transcripts; students could be identified as dropouts based on their 
♦ranscripts, who never classified themselves as a dropout 

The multiple sources of data mean a dropout rate can be calculated in a variety of 
ways. Which item or items from which follow-up is used? Are transcript data used? How 
are inconsiotent and missing data bandied? The answers to these questions are a matter 
of judgement and depend in part on the type and purpose of the analysis. There is no 
single correct way to do it, which explains why multiple rates are quoted from HS&B. 

The dropout (and return) variable used in the analysis conducted for this report was 
developed by Tercsita Chan Kopka." It is based on student self-reports of high school 
completion in the third follow-up (variable 1Y18), except for sample members for whom 
there was not a valid code on that variable, in which case other information was used to 
assign the individual to a dropout status. Further details about the construction of the 
variable can be found *n Kopka's tabulation. Other dropout measures using second or third 



^ Peng, op. cit. 
Kopka, op. cit. 
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follow-up data haveyielded estimates of dropout rates" that do not differ significantly from 
the 113 percent based on the measure utilized in this report. 

There are several limitations with the third follow-up variable for the purposes of 
calculating dropout an d return rat es^ However, the ne t e ffect on these r ates js unclear. JQa- 
•the-one"hanll,'^l)6lh"dropout"ahd' I'eturn rates may be overstated because students who 
finished high school after June 1982, but never dropped out may be classified as dropouts. 
On the other hand, dropout and return rates may be understated if dropouts who had 
returned and completed by June 1982 are not counted as dropouts. 

It is not clear how either group of students might have classified themselves on the 
third follow-up item. For the late completers, there was no appropriate categoiy in the 
question their choices were to say that they had completed with the class or that they had 
dropped out and completed high school later. It is very difficult to identify continuously 
enrolled late completers in HS&B because there is no continuous record of enrollment 
after the transcripts were collected in summer/fall 1982. For dropouts who completed by 
June 1982, they might have classified themselves either as having graduated on dme or 
having dropped out and completed by later obtaining a diploma or GED. 

HS&B collected data on many variables several times, including many of the factors 
associated with dropping out that are discussed in this report. Data from the base year 
rather than from the first follow-up on variables such as SES, grades, school prpgram, and 
disciplinary problems were utilized for two reasons. The major reason was to ensure that 
data fro m the samft period were used for dropouts and nondropouts If first follow-up data 
were utilized for school variables, then data from the base year would have to be 
substituted for those who were not in school at the time of the first follow-up. In addition, 
using base year data ensured that data for the associated factors represented a time period 
prior to dropping out or the risk of dropping out for everyone. According to the logic of 
survey analysis, one factor cannot have contributed to the occurrence of another, if that 
contributing factor took place after the event. 

The one exception to the consistent use of base year data was in the measurement 
of SES. In HS&B, SES is measured through a composite variable, based on five elements: 
father's education, mother's education, father's occupation, family income, and material 
possessions in the home (tyjjewriter, electric dishwasher, number of vehicles). It is the 
simple average of the non-missing components after each component is standardized. 



" An estimated dropout rate of 16.6 percent is reported in U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High Schnol and Reynnd! A 
Descriptive Summary of 1980 Snphnmnrft s; Six Vear<t T.fltftr, CS 88-405, Washington, D.C.: 
June 1988 and 16.8 percent based on the composite variable, HISDIPLOM, is reported in 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics* Hi gh School and 
Bevond 1980 Sophomore Cohort Third Follow-up (m6\ Data User's Manual. Volume I. 
CS 87-408m, Washington, D.C.: October 1987. 
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For base year SES, about 33 percent (weighted) of the dropouts were missing valid 
codes on the SES composite. Where there was a valid SES composite on the first follow- 
up, that was substituted for a missing base year SES composite. This reduced to 27 percent 
(weighted) the proportion of dropouts with missing SES. Because of the crucial nature of 
'^'thisrvariable^d'nhe'high't^crcent mining, Ihc mi^mg category was included In aH Qie' 
tables utilizing the SES variable. 

Other variables with high proportions of missing data for dropouts (weighted) 
include home language background (26 percent), family structure (27 percent}, school 
discipline problems in the past year (35 percent), ever suspended or on probation from 
school (35 percent), and ever in trouble with the law (34 percent). Caution should be used 
in drawing generalizations based on these variables with high nonresponsc rates for 
dropouts. 

For all tr.^se variables, the proportion of weighted cases with missing data was much 
lower for the sample as a whole than for dropouts. In addition, the proportion of 
unweighted dropouts not responding to these items was much lower (7 to 18 percent) than 
the proportion of weighted dropouts. Some dropouts with very high sample weights did not 
respond to these items, which is why the proportion of missing data was two to more than 
three times higher for the weighted cases as for the unweighted. One example of this 
phenomenon is the proportion of dropouts with unknown SES. Among the unweighted 
dropout cases in the sample, 12.6 percent were missing a valid SES code as compared to 
27.5 percent of the weighted dropout cases. 
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Accuracy 9f Kstimatgs 

The estimates in this report are derived from samples and are subject lo \wo broad 
-^classes oferror— sampling and nonsarapling error.=.Sampling errors.occut.because^lhe.daia^ 
are collected from a sample of a population rather from the entire population. Estimates 
based on a sample will differ somewhat from the values that would have been obtained 
from an universe survey using the seme instruments, instructions, and procedures. 
Nonsarapling errors come from a variety of sources and affect all types of surveys, universe 
as well as sample surveys. Examples of sources of nonsampling error include dcagn, 
reporting, and processing errors and errors due to nonresponse. The effects of nonsampling 
errors are more diffiailt to evaluate than those that resvJt from sampling variability. As 
much as possible, procedures are built into surveys in order to minimize nonsampling 
errors. 

The standard error is a measure of sampling variability. It provides a specific 
interval, with a stated degree of confidence, wJihin which an estimate would occur if a 
complete census were taken. The probability that a complete census would differ from 
the sample by less than the standard error are about 68 out of 100. The chances that the 
difference would be less than 1.65 times the standard error are about 90 out of 100; that 
the difference would be less than 1.96 the standard error, about 95 out of 100. 

Standard errors for percentages and number of persons based on CPS data were 
calculated using the following formulas, recommended by the Bureau of the Census:" 

Percent flgft 

s.e. a / U2l(P)(100 - P) . 
\/ N 

where p = the percentage (0 <. p >. 100), 

N >^ the population on which the percentage is based, and 
b = 2312 for total or white population 14 to 34 years old 
2,600 for black or Hispanic population 14 to 34. 

Nitmh<>r or ncrsons 

s.e. = / (bx)(l - X) . 
\/ T 

where x « the number of persons (i.e., dropouts), 

T s population in the category (i.e., blacks 16 to 24), and 
b = as above. 



" U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, "School Enrollment - Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Si«jdents. October 1936; Cttrr<:nt Population Reports. F- 
20, 429, pp. 99-100, 103. 
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The HS&B sample is not a simple random sample. Students were selected wlhin 
schools grouped by strata. Sampling rates for schools varied by strata. Simple random 
sample techniques for estimating standard errors could underestimate the true standard 
errors. To overcome this problem, the HS&B standard errors were calculated using Taylor 
residual te chniques. 

Standard errors for rn^ny of the estimates in the tables appear in Appendix A. 
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Methodology and Statist ical Prncedy ina 



The comparisons in the text have all been tested for statistical significance to ensure 
that the differences are larger than those that might be expected due to sampling variation. 
Two types of comparisons have been made in the text 

Differences In two pstimated percentages. The Student's t statistic can be used to test the 
likelihood that the differences between two percentages are larger than would be expected 
by sampling error. 



S.E^ and S.E^ = the standard errors of the percentages. 



As the number of comparisons on the same set of data increases, the likelihood that 
the t value for at least one of the comparisons will exceed 1.96 simply due to sampling 
error increases. For a single comparison, there is a five percent chance that the t value will 
exceed 1.96 due to sampling error. For five tests, the risk of getting at least one t value 
that high increases to 23 percent and for 20 comparisons, 64 percent 

One way to compensate for this danger when making multiple comparisons is to 
adjust the alpha level to take into account the number of comparisons being made. For 
example, rather than establishing an alpha level of .05 for a single comparison, the alpha 
level is set to ensure that the likelihood that the t value for ar-y of the comparisons is less 
than .05. This Bonferroni adjustment is calculated by taking the desired alpha level and 
dividing by the number of possible comparisons, based on the variable(s) being compared. 
The t value conesponding to the revised, lower alpha level must be exceeded in order for 
any of the comparisons to be considered significant. For example, to test for differences 
m dropout rates between whites, blacks, and Hispanics, the following steps would be 
involved: 

1. Establish the number of comparisons - in this case three (whites and blacks; 
whites and Hispanics; and blacks and Hispanics). The number of two^ay 
comparisons that can be made equals [(n)(n-l)]/2, where n is the number of 
variable categories. ITius, with three categories the number of possible 
comparisons is [P)(2)]/2 = 3. 

Z Divide the desired alpha level, .05, by the number of comparisons, e.g. three, to 
obtain the new alpha level (.05/3 = .0133). 



V 



where Pi and 



= the two percentages being compared, and 
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3. Consult a tabb of t statistics (or the standard normal table for z values if the 
N is large) to find the t value that corresponds to that alpha (t = 239 for alpha 



All Cv Tiparisons in this report were tested using the Bonferroni adjustment for the 
t tests. Where categories of two variables were involved, the number of (omparisons used 
to make the Bonferroni adjustment was based on the relationship(s) being tested. For 
example, in the chapter on cohort rates there is a table that displays dropout rates by 
r* ce/elhnicily by sex. The concern in this table is the relationship between sex and dropout 
rates within different racial/ethnic categories. Therefore, the appropriate number of 
comparisons to use in the adjustment of the alpha level is the number of racial/ethnic 
categories, f.e^ one comparison (between the two sexes) within each racial/ethnic category. 

Trends over time. Regression analysis was used to test for trends in the CPS time series 
data. This was done using the regression capability of LOTUS l'2-3, taking the standard 
errors of the estimates into account For some analyses, in addition to testing for a 
relationship between time and the dropout rate, an interaction effect bet /'ten time and sex 
was also tested for by entering sex as a dummy variable into the regression. The 
regression coefficients for time and sex were tested to determine that ihey were significant 
All statements about trends are statistically signiflcant at the .05 level. 



=.0133). 
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Itoe need be no my'steiy about the quality of education in the )ieaf 2000. 
Education in the )'ear 2000 dq)ends upon our acnons in each of the todays and 
tomono^^ until the end of this century. What we do and do not do, not some 
uncontrollable chain of events, will determine the &te of education. 

While *^ road will do if )'ou dotf t care where )'ou are going," we do care 
where we aregoing in education. should see that the educational reforms of 
the 1980s lead to significant improvements throughout the 1990s and into the 
twenty-first century. For this to h^pen we need goals for where we want to 
be in education and miIq)osts to indicate our progress in getting there Where 
we sbould want to be, what we e3q)ect in the quality of our educational pro- 
grams, has dianged dramatically. Doing a Int better than last )-ear is not good 
enough in a society where the terms "international" and "gfobal" take on new, 
and very real, meanings daily. 

SSE&*s Commission for Ecbication;^ Qu^'ty has put forwnd twelve spea&c 
goals for educatkm and "indicalors of progress" toward leachi^ 
Certainly these tviid\e are not the only knportam goak Priorities may dijfe 
state to state But if we are to instill public omfidence and sustain the momentum 
for improving education, I believe that every state must set goals for education, 
measure progress in achieving them, tegort results to the puWic in dear terms, 
and make a strong case for the support necessary tobe successfid. That is SREB's 
aim in publishing and promoting Goals for Education . 
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Goals for Mucatim 

CHALLENGE .2000 



Wbr- is U important tbiU states set etUicoHonaSgoa^ 

states are implementing new standards and prograta improve the quality of 
education. Since 1981 they iiave led the nation in dc!ng sa Comprehensive 
improvement programs were approved in most SREB states while they were still 
being talked about in other parts of the country. The long-term results of these 
reforms will determine whether there is a better future with improved standards 
of living in SREB states. 

But, few stales appear to have.set specific goals for results they expea these 
new educational standards and programs to produce Educators and elected 
offidpJs need to ask themselves and each other several questions: 

■ Have we shaped our educational reforms into a vision of what we expea 
to accomplish? 

■ Do we know with some certainty where we want our states educational 
system to be by the year 2000? 

■ Do we have ways of knowing whether wie are on track with our educational 
programs? Of knowing whether we are supporting them adequately? 

■ In short, does our state have specific educational goals and ways of knowing 
when we have successfully reached them or are making progress toward 
achieving them? 

If state leaders ask these questions of themselves and others, and demand 
evidence to support answers, they may find that the answers are too often "na" 

Why then are educational goals important? Simply put, the dtlzens of any 
state zxt not Hkdy to adiieve more In education than they and their leaders 
expect and aim for. Consider this. Betvs-een the mid-1970s and mid-1980s there 
was much emphasis on the importance of earning a high school diploma. But 
virtually no stale had either reliable information about how many students wiere 
dropping out of school or a specific goal to increase the number and percentage 
of high school graduates. It is not surprising, therefore, that the percentage 
of young adults witli a high school diploma changed by only one percent in 
11 years. (Fortunately, that one percent was on the plus side as more black 
students completed high school.) 
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Significant improvements in education do not "just happen " They are 
planned, pursued, and evaluated. If the number of students graduating from 
hl^ sdiool increases appreciably or if there is a rise in the percentage of entering 
college students who are ready for coU^Ievel work, it will be because these 
matters are priorities. 

Educational improvement in any state is a long-term proposition. Substantial 
and sustained public support is required. Setting and pursuing educational 
goals may be the best way to encourage and maintain this si'pport. Attempting 
to rally support from the public with general claims that schools and coU^es 
are wo-idng harder or doing better wiD not suffice States without specific goals 
for the year 2000 may likely remember the 1980s 'las the good old d^ys m 
education." States with educational visions and goals spedfi^y tied to these 
visions may remember the 1980s as the time they laid the groundwork for their 
continuing prosperity. 

Educational goals should be concrete They should be realistic, but present a 
challenge to readi beyond the present grasps Goals should be measurable so that 
progress in meeting them can be checked. SREB states should seek to link their 
goals to national standards and benchmariis — especially for student learning 
and performance: 

Goals will vary from state to stale, but there will be many similarities. Goals 
should address the entire range of educational programs. Why? Because it is 
impossible to sepmte the question of the quality in a statefs elementary and 
secondary schools and in its coU^es. Goals should focus on student learning 
and on what it takes to produce satis&ctory levels of student learning in schools 
and coU^es. 

Man)' SREB states fece special problems in raising achievement and attain* 
menl to nadonal levels. These states have disproportionate numbers of dtizens 
from disadvantaged backgrounds, many of whom are blacks or Hispanics. Dis- 
parities in opportunities and outcomes are too prevalent in every state There- 
fore, as states set gpals for the education of the population in general, they 
should determine what these goals mean for minorities, create the special pro- 
grams that may be needed, and trade the d^ree of success for both m^rity and 
minority populations. 

The need for higher levels of achievement for minorities is not simply a call 
for more basic skills instruction in the sdiools. The need to have more minorities 
partldpating in higher education is as great or even greater. Tkrgets must be set 
for more minority students to attend coU^e, to earn four-year d^ees, and to 
pursue and earn graduate and first pn^onal d^rees. If we are to avoid drifting 
toward a two-tier sodety with one! 2I well-educated, well off economically, 
and mostly white, and the other just the reverse, then minorities have to be 
represented in higher education to the same degree as they are in the schools. 
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THE YEAR 2000 



Vfe no longer view the year 2000 in some mystical fashion. The twenty-first 
century is just around the comer. ^ are much doser to the first day of the next 
century than to the day when the first step was taken on the moon. Dramatic 
changes are certain to ooiu: in the ranaining few years of this century. 
forecast whiit research into artifida! intdligence, superconductivity, and medical 
sdence will produce' But there are some relative certainties about the b^inning 
of the twenty-first century. 

By the year 2000 our nation's population will be "older.* ' For the first time 
more than half of us will be over 35 years of age Fewer of us will be under 25 
years old. More will be over 65. As we move into the tw enty-first century, this 
*^ag?ng of America" wiU have a profound effect on our soda! and governmental 
polides. More retirees will be relying on a relatively smaller wt)rk force It may 
take more effort to gain support for public education because a smaller percen- 
tage of families will have school-age children. 

By the year 2000 there will be more of us, but not a lot more Half of the 
SREB stales will grow as fast or faster than the nation— 12 percent in 12 years— 
and half will grow at a slower rate 

>y the year 2000 there win be more minority dtizens in SREB states (M^^ 
HIspanlcs, and other minorities) and minority sdiool diildien, but these 
increases will be dramatic in oaly a few states. If current trends prevail, 
minority students will continue to ha^'e lower levels of academic achievement, 
hi^er dropout rates, fower levels of literacy, and be less likdy to enroll in college 
peparatory programs. 

By the year 2000 there will be more youngsters in sdiool in SREB states 
—about 10 percent more— but neariy half of this increase will be in three states 
(Florida, Tfexas, and Virginia). School enrollments in almost half of the SREB 
states may ded^ne 

By the year 2 000 there may be sllgjbtly fewer persons in coll^ (5 percent 
orso fewer) if present trends continue There will be one and a quarter mil- 
lion fewier traditional coU^e-age young adults in the SREB states. Given present 
trends, black and Hispanic students will attend coU^e at rates much less than 
what might be excepted if enrollments matched the percentage of black and 
Hispanic young adults in the total population. 
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By the year 2000 SREB states mzy not have dosed the gap between the 
r^on and the nation in the percent^ of their citizens with col!^ d^rees. 
Compounding this troubling estimate is the continuing disparity in the rates at 
which black, Hispanic, and white students are earning collie degrees. 

By the year 2000 the labor force wOl contain more non-white dtlzens, 
more females, and more immigrants. ^ over 50 percent J the increase in 
the labor force will be made up of black, Hispanic, and other minority group 
members— groups currently underprepared for the higher skilled jobs. 

By the year 2000 ten million new fobs are llkdy to have been created in 
the SREB states. Over 80 percent ofdie ten million jobs may require a high sdiool 
education and, more than ever before, jobs will require some postsecondary 
education. There will be a sharp dedne in the share of jobs that can be filld 
individuals who have less than a high school education. The pay for these jobs 
will be much less than for those requiring a high school d^bma or some oollegeL 
Stales are aheady enoountenng the real— not theoretical— problem of a job mar- 
ket that requires more education and a work force composed of groups who have 
not fared well in our educational systems. Simply put, it is not dear that our 
educational s)'stems are on schedule to produce the persons needed for the jobs 
of the twenty-first century. 

By the year 2000, goods-produdng industries will experience ahnost no 
change in emptoyment; servke-produdrig hidustries wiH account for neariy 
all new growth. Our national economy, and therdiy our state economies, will 
be increasin^y interrelated with global economies. Manufacturing employment 
will decline nationally, and only increase slightly hi the SREB states. A growmg 
share of the jobs hi manufacturing will be made up of managerial, engineering, 
and related jobs. In the SREB states, about 400,000 form jobs will disappear. 

snriNO OMu pofi idu€atk>n to chakok thi punmi 

Several trends are virtual certainties — the population will be older and more 
ethnically diverse, so wiQ the labor force, and there will be higher educational 
requirementsforjobsthatwinbeincreasin^intheservice sector of the economy 

Other predictions are not certainties; they can be altered hi the decade ahead. 
Our concern is with educational trends that, when projected to the year 2000, 
yidd an unacceptable future If current simations prevail hi the year 2000, too 
few children will be ready for the first grade or will graduate from high school. 
Not enough minority students will comply high school and coH^, and too few 
dtizens will have a collie d^ree. 

How can this unacceptable future be altered? By setthig and reading educa- 
tional goals, states can change these trends and literally change their future 
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EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR SRE5 STATES 



"If excellence means anything at all it is a universal concept, [we must] be 
measured against the same aiteria of excellence wWch are applied everywhere." 
That bold claim was controversial when made by the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board nearly three decades aga Many who heard it were skeptical. 
Most SREB states were behind the nation eccnomiczJJy and educationally Tneir 
leaders were encouraged that better times were ahead, but doing a bit better this 
year than last year seemed a more realistic goal than meeting national standaitis, 

Ibday, there is wide agreement that SREB states should strive for national 
standards. And some, particularly governors, assert that intermJonal standards 
are more appropriate now that tiie marketplace is increasin;:^ j^obaj. 

If SREB states are indeed determined to meet or exceed national standaixls 
in education by the year 2000, what kinds of g<?als must ihey set and reach? 
And what actions or conditions— what "indicators" cf progress— will signal to 
dtizens, educators, and government leaders mo'.ment toward meaing long- 
range educational goals? 

BYTHEYIAHaOOO^ 

AU cbUdren will be ready for tbe first grade. 

Indicators of progress toward luving all first-graders ready to b^n schooling 
include— 

■ Increasing the percentage of '^t risk" children ser/ed by pre-school and 
kindergarten programs to 100 percent by the j-ear 2000; 

■ Using readhiess assessments for all children prior to their banning the 
first grade and providing appropriate developmental programs to meet 
individual needs; 

B Establishing programs that help those children who are unprepared to b^n 
academic work in the first grade in 100 percent of the districts. 

Tbday not all children are ready to b^ the first grade Tbo manj/ jiever catch 
ujx Unless additional steps are taken, possibly one-third of the approximately one 
million children projected to be entering the first grade will not be ready to do 
so in the )iear 2000. Several years ago South Carolina found that more than one- 
third of its entering first-graders were not prepfred to b^n academic work. 
F^haps not coinddentally, more than one-third of al students dropped out before 
graduadng fi:om high school. Tbday three-fourths of South Carolina's entering 
first-graders are ready, and those who are not get additional special help. 

Pre-school and kindergarten programs are a wise investment to develop 
mental, social, and physical skills, especially for children from disadvantaged 
homes, first, the needs of pre-school children should be determined using formal 
and informal assessments, such as teacher observations, tests, health appraisals, 
and checklists of students' readiness skills, l^liers must be prepared for these 
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pre-school programs, and more of them will be needed. Helping all children be 
ready for the first grade is not just a challenge for the educational system. The 
problems of "zt risk" children and their parents are more than a sdiod problem. 
Unless there is effective local coordination of health and sodal services Unked 
to eduo^donal programs, all children will not be ready for the first grade in 
the year 2000. 

BYmiYIARaOO^ 

Sh(4entaMevementforelemenUiryandsec(mdarys^ 
beatmUionalievelsorbigben 

Indicators of progress in raising student addevement to national levels, or hi^er, 
include — 

■ Establishing and publicizing specific student achievement goals by schools, 
districts, and states; 

■ Reporting of student achievement results by divisions such as quartiles— 
upper one-fourth, middle two-fourths, and lower one-fourth— to keep the 
focus on helping all students make progress; 

■ Reducing at the school, distria, and state level the number of students whose 
achievement scores M in the bottom one-fourth on national measures, and 
Increasing the number of students who score in the higher cathodes; 

■ Raising steadily the percentages of students meeting academic standards set 
by schools, districts, and states at sever^ grades throughout elementary and 
secondary schooling; 

■ Increa^gtheperoentngesofstudentsmcetingstandaidsormakinggalnson 
national achievement tests (for example, raising to the national average or 
higher the percentage of students who read at the ^lept level or write at the 
Adequate level on the National Assessment of Educational Progress); 

■ Narrowing by on^halftlleunaccep^ly large gaps in achievement of students 
fiom different radal and ^hnic backgrounds (achievement should also be 
reported in that dearly show any existing disparities among students 
with different economic and geographic backgrounds so problems can be 
pinpointed); 

■ Increasing the percentage of high sdx)ois (^Bering Advance Flac^ 

for college credit to at least 60 percent and the percent?ge of students taking 
die Advanced Placement examinadons to the tiatlonal average or higher; 

■ Increasing the "passing" rate (score of 3 or above) on Advanced Placement 
examinations to the national average or higher 

It will be difficult for many states to achieve truly current national levels of 
student performance: Why is this so if nearly all states have student achievement 
scores that are already or above the national averaged on many soK^alled 
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national tests? When the weaknesses of these tests are corrected or lessened— 
weaknesses that have led to results showing nearly^ states at or above average 
— and the revised National Assessment of Educational Progress provides new 
state and national measures of student achievement, the national averages will 
be more accurate indicators of student achievement across the country. 

In addition to these more challenging national standards, there is a special 
problem, not to be underestimated, in achieving the goal of national le\:'els of 
student performance. Specifically, we should confront the fact that children 
from disadvantaged homes lend to ha\'e lower academic achievement and the 
ni'jnbers of these students arc Increasing. This &ct, as well as continuing nation- 
wide eSbits to raise student achievement, means tnat many SREB states will bee 
tiie difiBcult task of increasing achievement so more students wlU meet higher 
national standanls. The ' Hengp to tiie SREB states is similar to swimming up- 
stream against a strong cuirent— veiy difiBcult, but essential If we are to suivive. 

Tbcas, for example, is one of a very few Sv'*es to set a goal for student achieve- 
ment (national nonns by tiie )tar 2000). By tiie year 2000, minority students will 
account for more than on^half of all elementary and secondary students in 
Tbcas. A disproportionate number of minority students will be fh)m disadvan- 
taged homes. Ibcas must take this &ct into account, and deal witii it, to raise 
student achievement to national norms. So must otiicr states. 

If student achievement goals are to be set and reached, tiien student achiev^ 
ment must be measured. More widespread use of technology will be needed — 
technology tiiat offers new ways of measuring student achievement and provides 
almost instantaneous results to students and teachers to impro\'e teaching and 
learning. No single existing indicator, test, or standard provides an adequate 
measure of student achievement. Information &om nationally normed tests, tiie 
proposed state^^y-stale version of the National Assessffiait of Educational Progress, 
tiie American CoU^e Tfest, tiie Scholastic Aptitude Tfest, and Advanced Placement 
tests can be used to describe how well students are doing compared to national 
results. State baac skills tests, end-of-ccurse tests, and high school graduation tests 
caji help raise student achievement by pinpointing problem areas. 

Focusing on basic skills will not be enough. ^The key to SREB states reaching 
national achievement levels will be to help more students move to the mid and 
upper ranges of skill levels that show development of abilities in reasoning and 
problem-solving. For high school students titis means that (he courses tiiey take 
are very important. Simply stated, students generally know much more about 
subjects they ha\'e studied. For example, when time is spent on subjects such as 
sdence In elementary school, their priority in the curriculum is evident. States 
can, and are, requiring students to take more courses to earn a high school 
diploma. The much more difficult task, howwer, is to see that students learn what 
is necessary from these courses. 

If our society is to flourish, our young people must know how our nation's 
democracy works, and appreciate that they must be constructively involved. 
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lb pro^ <n an increasingly competitive international economy, they will 
need to know rauch more than at present about other nations— their cultures, 
geography, and languages. As members of a bbor force they must acqute atti- 
tudes that generate gains in prodi^ctivity and quality. 

Focusing on ji^st the things that can be easily measured will not be enough. 
Most of life is not in school or in the \vorlq)Iaoe. Education shouki open 0^ 
lives to the role md value of the aits to us as individuals and to our society. ^ 
should not underestimate how creativity cm be encouraged and fostered by the 
arts. Our educational systems are not the only shapers of beliefs, attitudes, and 
values, but they a m^r role: (k»l setting in these areas is not easy; the issues 
are complex and the q)tk)ns many, but a state that values the quality of life on an 
equal plane with the productivity of its workers will seek to set goals here as wiell. 

SYTHIYKARaeOO— 

The school dropout raUudU be reduced by one-half. 

Indicators of progress toward reducing the school dropout rate by one-half from 
current levels include— 

■ Estai^ing a system to coHect and report state dropout data by race and 
gender and by schools and districts according to a common deGnitfon; 

■ De\%k)ping statewide and kxal plans for reducing dropouts--plans that ^ 
out what schools and go\'emmental agendes wih do and that provide incen* 
tives for making substantial progress; 

■ Provklingfimding to devekip programs that klentify and hdpat*risk students, 
beginning in early grades and continuing through high school completion; 

■ Reducingtl2enumberofchronicallyabsentstudents^25peroentandralsing 
the overall student attendance rate to 95 percent, or higher; 

a Increasing the percentage of studenu who complete high school programs, 
especially the percentage receiving high school diplomas (for example, 
85 percent or more of the entering ninth*graders); 

a Comparingstudentperformancet/tiighschool^adualestooomparablegroups 
at the national level to maintain the int^ty of the high school diploma. 

If we could v.^ a magic wand over this year's Grst-graders it v^iould surely 
be one that would ensure all of them a good h^ school educatfon and the oppor- 
tunity for more education beyond high school. But we know it does not work 
that way. Present trends show that too many of our youngsters will become 
adults without having completed high school and having earned a dipfona They 
will be left behind unless states more vigorously attack the problems of school 
dropouts and adulr literacy. Currently, over 40 percent of those who do not 
complete high school programs earn an equivalency certificate through the 
General Educational Development (GED) program. While the GED is not the 
preferred option for yiounger persons, it is an alternative for adults who ha\'e left 
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high school (Studies suggest that suidents earning a GED do not do as in 
employment or in higher education as high school graduates.) 

If one-ihiid of a sdiool's students u^ie absent for several days due to a flu out- 
break, an emeigency would likely be dedaied. The school wuld dose until 
the epidemic subsided. Yet for year after jiear we hiA'e graduated sr'nr high 
school dasses in which one-third, and sometimes aX)re, of the original cwss w^ 
missing. And all too often wt5 have accepted this faa as busincss-as-usual. The 
good news is not that there has been a dramatic upsuiige in the high school 
graduation rate, but that educational and gOt-emmental leaders seem dc«tmined 
not to accept the present sinjation any longer. 

No educational problem is bdng discussed more, but stiU, few stales ha\'e 
adequate information about dropouts. Assuming that the estimated figures on 
school dropouts are e\'en partially correa, the current determination to rolucc 
the problem is well-founded. 

Tbi SREB states hav'e dropout rates abmie the national average In six of these, 
more than one-tiiird of entering ninth-graders apparently do notgraduatcj blade 
students are more likely to drop out than white students— t;vicc as likdy as 
white students in some districts; only about one-half of the Hispanic students in 
this country graduate tom high school; and in total numbers, more white 
students drop out of school each year tiian do dther black or Hispanic students. 

If schools could solve the dropout problem by themsdves, they would ha\'e 
done sa The fact that they have not may say many things. It certainly says that 
the dropout problem is bigger tiian the schools, and far bigger than a spedal pit)- 
gram set aside in one ''corner" of the school. Schools are tlie most important 
group in redudng dropouts. But k)cal and state leaders may ha\t» to Insist on— and 
sometimes require— coordination of services with otiier g^nmmental agendes 
that deal with children and femiUes as widl as other groups—business and 
Industry, for example: For, if these groups are not part of the dropout reduction 
efforts, tiie efforts are likdy to (ail. 

BY THI YEAR 2000- 

90 percent of adults tviUbave a IHgb sc&ooidtptama or equivalency. 
Indicators of progress toward increasing the percentage of adults age 25 and m-er 
ivith a high school diploma or qu'valency indude— 

■ Increasing to 50 percent or higher the percentage of school clropouts who 
enroU in and complete the Gener?! Educational Dcs'dopment pn-^iam— for 
black jTOung adults, tills will mean doubUng tiie number who complete tiie 
program after enrolling; 

•5 Using assessments resuUs, suf^i as tiie National Assessment of Educational 
Progress Literacy Assr^ciit, witii )Toung adults to determine tiie skills and 
knowledge tiiat are bdng gained (or not gained); 

■ Increasing dramatically tiie number of employees partidpating in business- 
sponsored "learn and earn" programs to complete a high school equivalency. 
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Even if states reduce the (dropout rate by one-half, there will be over 10 million 
adults in the SREB r^on who have not completed high school m the year 2000. 

While many young adults earn an equivalency certificate, few adults over the 
age of 40 seek to cam a GED. Therefore, states must concentrate most of their 
efiforts on younger adults, more of whom must be motivated to earn a GED. For 
example, only two of ten black citizens who enroll in a GED program complete 
it. Business leaders, in small and large companies, may play a major role with 
incentives or requirements that employees "learn and earn." ^rkplace litenicy 
partnerships sponsored by business, education, and government may hold the 
most promise for motivating young adults. 

Measuring the attainment and achievement levels of adults at around the age 
(rf25 can show how young adults in the r^on are fering compared to the nation. 
The 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress Profile of Young Adults 
revealed that the country does have a literacy problem among young adults, not 
an "illiteracy" problem— "95 percent can read and understand the printed word, 
but in terms of tomorrow's need there is cause for concern; Only a small percen- 
tage can understand complete material." 

8YTHBYIAR2000— ^ 

4 of evety 5 students entering college tviU be ready to begin college- 
level mrk. ^ 

Indicators of progress in preparing more students to be ready for coU^e-ievel 
work include— 

■ EstablJohing standards that include a core of required academic high school 
courses for admission into 4-year collies and universities; 

■ Increasing the percentage of students taking algebra 1 by grade 10, at least 
to the percentage of graduates who enter postsecondary programs (with 
special emphasis on getting more minority sttidents to complete algebra); 

■ IntTeasing the percentage of high school sttidents enrolled in an academic 
or collie preparatory high school track to equal or exceed the pc:'centage 
of Sttidents going on to academic postsecondary programs; 

■ Establishing in every instittition of higher education appropriate standards for 
beginning coU^e-level smdy and assessments to determine if students are 
prepared to b^n this degree^redit sttidy; 

B Establishing policies that require succeisful completion of non-credit remedial 
education courses for sttidents not meeting degree-credit standards and con- 
tinuous evaluations of the effectiveness of remedial education programs for 
students firam different backgrounds and levels of preparation for coU^e 

SREB states will continue to lag behind the nation in college enrollment and 
completion unless recent actions by schools and coU^es are continued and new 
efforts are put into place. Raising high school graduation standards, special high 
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sdKX)! d^mas for coU^e-bound students, and admission standards that require 
a s(^d academic core of subjects are actions that have been taken by SR^ 
in the 1980s. £nd<)f-€Ourse testing for high 5(±ooi COUIS& 
[toment tests to provide h^schod students with infonnation on stan- 
dards for coll^ are pn)misii^ but are undenn^ in only a few SR£B states \^ 
scmie 0^1^ and universities aie prop/iding hig^ schools wi^ 
on student performance during the freshman year, additional joint cooperation 
by schods and coll^ is needed to develop more specific and useful informa* 
tion so that hig|i schools can improve counseling and instruction. A noten'orthy 
schookx)C^ effort is the SKEB/Xenan pn^^ in whi(^ coU^ a^ 
in the e^th grade to encourage blade students to prq)are for coll^ Theproject 
provides students with support and counsding to take, and succeed in, needed 
high school courses Eaculty in schools and coH^ shoukl wbric jcnntly to devdcp 
hi^sdKwl currici^ that are meaningful and provide studemsm^ 
skills to enter a postsecondary academic or vocational program. 

The definition by coll^ and universities of what is meant by coll^level 
work will ensure that access to higher education is to quality programs— neces- 
sary if hi^er edecation is to be a significant econonuc and soda! force Remedial 
education in coU^ and universities is now needed by about one-third of the 
students in states that hav'e coll^iate {^aoement standards If states are to im 
the access to quality coll^^ education, especially for minorities and adult 
citizens, ccll^ must offer some remedial educaticm for years to come But it is 
reasonable to expect that in future years the school improvement efforts and 
coll^ actions wiU mean fewer first^iine o^e students who win need ro 
education . The remedial education programs that are provided by coU^ should 
be more carefully evaluated than are most such programs today, or the support 
for them is likdy to drop sharply. 

BYTHIYSARlOCa- 

SigniJkantgaimtvUlbeecMevedintbenmtbemii^ 
communications competencies of vocational education studatts. 

Indicators of progress in improving basic competendes of smdents who complete 
secondary vocational educau'on programs indude— 

■ Raising the basic reading, mathematics, and sdence competendes of smdents 
who complete secondary \'ocational education programs to national averages 
or i Jgher as measured by programs such as the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (for example, increase the percentage of students reading at 
the Adept or higher level on the National Assessment or demonstrating the 
mathematics skills to solve moderately complex procedures); 

a Establishing more precise, demanding, and measurable basic competency, 
placement, and technical objectives for vocational smdents; 
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■ Establishing targets for the percentage of students who complete vocational 
pn)grams and are successfully placed in related jobs, the military, or pursue 
further education (for example, a state target of 80 percent or more may be 
a desirable goal); 

■ Inaeasingtothenationa]average(now50peroent)theperoentageofsmdents 
viho complete three or more units of vocational education programs and con- 
tinue their education within one'year after high school graduation; 

■ Doubling the percentage of vocational education students who take one or 
more coU^ prqmatory mathematics courses, one or more 0)1I^ prq)ara- 
tory sdence courses, or courses specially designed to teach similar content 
through an applied process; 

3 E\'aluatlng and revising the way^ that \x)cationaI education teachers are pre- 
pared, licensed^ and updated, with the en^hass on improving their academic 
comp^ndes and their skills for teaching applied courses. 
Basic academic competencies in communication, computation, and ai^Hed 
sdences are fundamental to prq)aring young people for further learning, as wdl 
as for immediate employment upon high school graduation. Abcational educa- 
tion programs that place a high priority on developing bade academic skills 
can he^ produce high school graduates with the necessary skills for fonhcr 
learning— on the job or in formal education. There are too ft^ of these programs 
today. Students in N'ocational education programs are more likdy to have below 
average scores on basic competency measures than are students in the general 
or college preparatory curriculum, ^bcational education students take on aver 
age only three fewer academic courses than do other high school students. 
However, the academic courses they do take are likely to be in the general cur- 
riculum, not in the collie preparatory curriculum, and provide no in-depth 
study of any subjects. 

Stq)s are being taken to raise the basic completes of vocational education 
students by increasing the percentage who take higher level madiematics and 
sdence cou rses. Thirteen states in an SKEB consortium are testing at more than 
30 pilot sites new vocational programs that make high level communication, 
mathematics, and sdence instruction an important part of vocational studies. 
The SREB-Vocational Education pilot sites wiU: prescribe for each student a 
specific program of study that indudes higher level mathematics and sdence 
courses; develop new ww to teach h^er level academic skills through ai^Iied 
courses; provide sta£f development for teachers; and incre^jse the amount of 
time vocational teachers devote to teaching basic competendes. These new pro- 
grams will arengthen the ties between academic and vocational instruction to 
expand smdents' opportunities for employment and postsecondary education. 

Similar!/, additional efforts are needed to assure that vocational teachers spend 
more time teaching related basic competendes in an occupational context. Stu- 
dents in vocaUonal classes spend 60 percent of their time using basic <kills — 
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reading, q>ealdng, listening, writing, and mathematics. H(wever, today voa- 
tional teadieis on aver^ ^d only about three percent of their time expMtly 
teadiLng basic competencies. More emphasis on teaching basic comp^des in 
vocational instruction ai«d external assessments of competency can help states 
ensuie d>at >TX2ak>nal educatkm students meet business^ 
occupational and base competency standards. 

Nationally, about 50 percent of the high school students who take at least 
three units (A vocational education continue their education within one )'ear afier 
high sdKX)l graduation. In no SREB state do vocational students continue their 
education at feis rate More >w2tional students wifl need further study ato 
sdioo! if states are to have citizens who can compete for and succeed in the jobs 
of the twenty-first century. 



■YTMYIJUt20M— 

Tbe percentage of cd$dts tvbo have ettestded college or earned 
tuxhyeanfimr^earytmd graduate deg;re^ 
averages orbigben 

Indicators of progress to increase levds ofcoBegate education in the SREB r^n 
indude — 

■ Narrowing steadily the g^ among dtizens of di&rent races in thdr coll^ 
attendance and graduation rates (for example, increasing the coll^ attend- 
ance rates for and Hi^)anic students by 30 percent m:^ be a state goaQ 

■ hicreasing to national averages or higjier the rates at whldi new hi^sdiool 
graduates end ^duJts enrcll in higher education (for exan^Ie, increasing the 
overall coH^ partidp^n rate by 20 percent by the year 2000 may be agoal 

for niany states); 

a Increasingtothenatlonalaveragesor higher thepercentagec^students who 
eachyear earn two-year, four-year, and graduate d^rees(for€xample, many 
states wll need a 20 percent increase by the be^nning of the next century); 

■ hicreasing the compldion rate in two-year associate d^ree programs above 
the current average cf 20 percent for students entering these programs; 

■ hicreasing the percentage of two-year college students who gp on to attend 
sem'or institutions, currently about 20 percent, (states wll need effective 
transfer agreements between two-year and four-year institutions andprograms 
to raise the numbers of minority students who transfer to senior institutions); 

■ Setting quantitathre and qualitative targets for graduate enrollments, wth con- 
sideration of the proportion of minorities and women enrolled, and creating 
conditions for growth in selected fidds. 

Qtizens of SREB states should have the same levd of coll^iate education as 
U& dtizens generally. Until this is achieved , a state is likdy to have g^ 
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competing successfully in national and international marktts. Also, it is unlikdy 
that its citizens (2n enjoy the same fev-d of cultural and social bra 
in those states having high percentages of coD^e^ucated citizens. 
In 1950 only one of sixteen citizens in the SREB r^n had earned a collie 
and only one of seven had attended coll^ at all. Tbd^ one of seven of 

all adults over the age of 25 has a baoalaureaie d^ or higher, and nearly one 
ofihree has attended cdl^ ' 

Dramatic progress? %s. So dramatic one might foiget that making a coU^e 
education available to all who can benefit torn it is still a rdativdy new, almost 
uniqudy American idea. Just how new an idea is shown by the fea that in many 
SREB stales more than half of this jiear's graduates ai« the first members of their 
femilies to earn a coll^ d^reei 

By all valid measures, the SREB r^on continues to trafl the nation in the 
levek of connate education for all of its citizens— induding white, black, and 
Wspamc Rirthermore, based on current population and coll^ enrollment pat- 
terns, the coU^Late education gap between the SREB r^on and the nation may 
be just as large by the year 2000. TTie diaUenge, therefore, is for states to have 
a greater share of their citizens prepared for colIq»e, enrolled in coU^, and 
graduated. 

BYTHIYIAtSOOO— 

nequalUy and effectiveness ofaU colleges and 

beregularly assessed, tviib particular emphasis on tbe pefform- 

once of undergraduate students. 

Indicators of progress and taigets for assessing quality and efiectiveness can be 

tleveloped by each state to reflea its own needs and aspirations, but eadi state 
should consider— 

■ Establishing standards for students to suojessMy complete remediaVde^ 
mental courses; all institutions will adopt these standards or more rigorous 
ones; 

■ Requiring institutional goals and standards for the proportfon of stuto^ 
cessMy passing state and nattonal examinatfons for licensure or cert^ 

■ tasisting that each Institution evaluate the efiediven 

in providing a sound general education for students during the first two years 
ofcoU^e; 

■ Insisting that every institution or sy'stem of institutions establish g^ 

and retention goals— with special attention to minority and disadvantaged 
students; 

■ Establishing indicators and achievement taigets for graduate programs and 
state investments in research and development efibrts. 
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Improving access alone is not enough; the access must be to quality educa- 
tional programs. Our nation's views about quality will undoubtedly diange 
between now and the year 2000, reflecting*the increased knowledge demands 
of the twenty-first century and the continuing use of international standards to 

measure where we are. 

Eadi state should spdl out the kinds of assessment systems it requires. These 

assessment systems should take into account the diversity and differences in 
mission and scope rq>resented in a statefs coll^ At the same time the state has 
a re^nsibility, indeed an obligation, to assert certain minimum eq^^ 
all coD^ and univeisities, on the one hand, and, on tiie other, to provide w^ 
to identify and reward superiaiive performance 

Assessment systems should place heavy, but not exclusive, emphads on 
student learning and performance outcomes. SilEB has consistenfly supported 
this emphasis and the national organization of State Hi^er Education Executive 
Officers has endorsed a general program for assessing institutional effectiveness. 

Among the sure bets for the year 2000, and beyond, is the need to generate 
new ideas in science and technology and to convert knowledge to new products 
and services. To do that, graduate programs, particularly those in the sdences, 
engineering, and mathematics, must be strong. .The need for improvement 
in the pre-school and K-12 programs and undergraduate education notwith- 
standing, we cannot leave out of the equation the need for higher quality at 
the graduate level. 

State systems for assessing institutional effectiveness should make the goals 
of the institutions widely known and report to the public the progress made in 
achieving these goals. 

I BYTHtYKARaOOO— 

Ali insHttakms that prepare teachers tviU have effective teacher 
education programstbaiplaceprimatyempbasisontbeknotil' 
edge and performance of graduates. 

Indkators of progress toward effective teacber educatton pit^^ 
knowledge and performance of graduates indude— 

B Adopting as state policy a continuing state-level emphasis on improving 
teacher preparation programs that indudes coll^ and university presidents 
and the arts and sdences and education faculty of all coU^es and universi- 
ties in periodic examination of teacher preparation programs; 

■ Instituting teadier licensure and program approval standards based primarily 
on knowledge and performance of graduates; 

■ Evaluating different approaches to prepare teachers, such as alternative 
certification, four-year undergraduate, and extended programs, based 
primarily on performance of graduates and of thdr students; 
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■ Redudngbyone-halfthe percentage ofgraduates not meetinginitialt^ 
licensure standards; 

■ Increasing thxe^Id the number of minorities graduating from programs to 
prq)are teachers— this means an annual increase of approximately 20 per- 
cent each year to the year 2000; 

■ Improving the performance of beginning and veteran teachers according to 
assessments of principals and veteran teachers; 

■ Maintaining or exceeding the national average in the proportion of teachers 
qualifying for certification compared to the number who q)ply when national 
board certification is established. 

T^ers should be able to help all students learn, and they should be 
accountable for results. Coll^ and universities are more important in helfniig 
teadiers be successful than is evident &om the current level of top administra- 
tive and faculty interest in programs to prq)are teadiers on most campuses. As 
schools focus more on student learning, school accountability, and school-site 
management, with more decision making by teachers, principals, and parents, 
coQ^ and universties should likewise rethink their roles. CoQ^ a nd university 
programs to pr^iare teachers should pioWdesoMgnsundbgin liberal am^ dq>th 
of study in a discipline, and a central core of education courses based on the best 
researdi. \rith these tools teadiers can make better decisions about teacMig 
uismiction. Experiences in the schools for prospective teachers should be joint 
sdiool-college eSorts with funding provided accordingly. States will see more 
school-college projects— and more effective ones— if coU^iale funding is not 
based overwhelmin^y on enrollment and if colleges are more flexible about 
faculty pay and promotion polides to reward cooperative efforts with schools. 

More minority teachers are needed, but there is not enough evidence that 
states are seeking to reverse the declining number of minority teadiers at a time 
when minority students are increasing. The trends show deariy that incentives 
forprospective teachers and institutions wHl be required if there is to be any sig- 
nificant increase in the numbers of minority teacher education gradua t es. 
Similariy, too few teachers are piq>ared to help risk" students leani or to teac^ 
in urban settings. Attracting aiid prqxiring persons to teach, espedally in areas 
sudi as sdence, mathematics^ and special education, continues to be a concern. 
Many SREB states are recruiting large numbers of teachers &om other states 
(Florida, for example, reports about 45 to 50 percent of newly hired teachers 
come &om out of state). 

State mandates afone are not suffident to prompt campus faculty and adminis- 
trators to make substantive curricuiar changes. Successful change in what and 
how future teachers are taught requires involvement by an institution's top-level 
faculty and administrative leaders. Change will take time, and it will involve 
conflict. Nortli Carolina and Virginia are in the midst of state^mandated change 
to require an undergraduate liberal arts major for all teachers within four-year 
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programs. Ttocas an i Ifennessee have similar initiatives. Creative academic leadere 
are using the process as an opportunity to rethink programs and involve coU^iate 
arts and sciences and education feculty along with teachers and administrators 
fiom schools. Because policy decisions go beyond campuses and affect quality, 
cost, effectiveness, and supply of teachers, statewide efforts should provide 
general direction but call for campuses to develop the changes. 

I BYTHIYIA1I2000-- 

Aa states andfocaliHes wmb(Wcscbooktvmimpr(wedpetform- 
ance and productivity demonstrated by restdts. 

Indicators orprogtess toward improved performance and productivity of schools 
include — 

■ Establishing school standards and rewards based primarily on school out- 
comes, sudi as student achievement, attendance, and assessments of students' 
readiness for postsecondary education and employment; 

a Focusing on school-site results and rewarding schools for outcomes; 

■ Preparing school board members, superintendents, principals, and teachers 
to establish goals and operate results-oriented accountability systems; 

■ Sui^rting programs in all districts that help principals and teachers increase 
the involvement of parents and the community in each school; 

■ Increasing by 100 percent school-business partnerships. 

State school board, local school board, and individual school goals sre often 
not clearly linked with well-defined roles for each. By using performance and 
productivity as majbrcriteriainestablishinggoals and measuring progress, states, 
districts, and schools can become more effective State and local accountability 
systems that focus on results allow flexibility in the ways for districts and schools 
to produce these results. 

The school is the site for improving education. Successful school-based 
management will require information on student, teacher, and school perform- 
ance to ensure that gpals are met. Local school-basedcoundls jointly involving 
teachers, principals, parents, business and community leaders will be needed. 
TVaining will be required for all— superintendents, principals, school boards, 
and teachers— to develop goals, focus on results, and implement new programs. 
High-performing schools might be encouraged by less r^ulation at state and 
local levels. Increasing the use of school-site management that focuses on out- 
comes allows more school-level decision making. 

School principals often are not selected for their instructional leadership 
skills or prepared to help lead instmctional change and provide the momentum 
and atmosphere for growth among teachers and students. This is not neces- 
sarily their feult. For years states have certified persons to be prindpals if they 
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merely accumulated a series of coU^e courses. The courses did not have to be 
Med to the knowledge and skills associated with effective school principals. 
This whole process is batoning to change in many states as certification, selec- 
tion, evaluation, and rewards for principals now focus more on performance 
Strong school/community ties are vital. Increasingly, metropolitan and sub- 
urban area teachers and principals ofteii are not a part of a traditional "school 
community." This situation requires special efforts on their parts to build com- 
munity support. Tfeachers and principals now. fece much different parental 
situations— laige numbers of femilies are headed by only one parent or both 
parents are employed full-tima It is more difiBcult now, and more important than 
ever, to involve many of these parents in the schooling of their children. Simple 
public relations schemes or twice a year back-to-school nights are not suflSdent. 
Demonstrating that the community's well-being is in to linked to education can 
serve to stimulate more business^ooi efforts. 

BYTHIYKAR2000— 

Salaries for teachers and faculty wiU be compeHHve in tbe market- 
place, will reach important benchmarks, and tviU be linked to 
performance measures and standards. 

Indicators of progress toward competitive teacher and feculty salaries include— 

■ Agreeing at the state level on appropriate salary goals for teachers and toilty 
and on a schedule for meeting these goals; 

■ Providing pay plans for teachers and toilty that reward outstanding perfom^ 
ance, expanded responsibilities, or expertise in critical areas (for example, 
allocation of a set percentage of salary funds to be awarded forperformance, 
expanded responsibilities, or to persons in critical shortage fields); 

■ Establishing a system to inform the governor, l^islalors, and citizens about 
the present and projected supply and demand for teachers and toilty and the 
progress made in achieving compensation goals for them; 

sa Conducting periodic reviews of the areas of expertise, gender, and race of 
persons who are attracted to teacher education programs, who graduate, and 
who are employed as b^inning teachers (such reviews should help guide 
policies about adequate compensation); 

■ tacreasing numbers of teachers and toilty with higher performance evalu- 
ations who choose to remain in the classroom. 

Since 1981 more than half of the 15 SREB states have tacreased teachers' 
salaries at the national rate Never before hi this century has that happened. 

hicteased salaries make a highly visible and symbolic statement about the 
hitent and determination of states to improve educational quality. But hicreasing 
salaries for teachers and toilty is a "big ticket" budget item for states and local- 
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ities. R)r example, a 5 percent pay raise for teachers and faculty in Florida 
requires neariy $200 million. R)r the entire SREB region, a 5 percent raise . 
requires more than one and a quarter Wlllon new doHars. Arid a 5 percent 
raise marks no great gain in a given stale ss compared to sitoies in the private 
sector or to those for teadiers and fiKiuity in other states. In many sta^ 
cant annual pay raises for se»'eral years may be needed to teach an adequate 
level of compensation. 

Most states need more systematic waj^ of setting benchmarks for adequate 
compensation for teachers and £aculty. St^ may arrive at different ddnitions 
of adequate compensation. For faculty, states may decide that salaries must be 
competitive with those for faculty at similar institutions hi other states or with 
r^onal or national benchmarks. 

For teachers, stales may determine that compensation must be competitive 
with selected occupations or with compensation of teachers hi nearby stales or 
to the nation at laiga Salaries for teaching positions in shortage areas may have 
to reflect tlie miket realities and be hi^er to attraa persons to these portions. 
. State and distriaschod leaders shodd be sure tiiat hiring and Dcen^ 
promote, not hinder, an open market. In devek^ benchmaks, leaders shouU 
face squaiely two questions: 

■ Are sufBdem numbers of coH<^ graduates with average or itfwve grades and 
^prq)riate credentials bdng attracted to teaching? 

■ Are most ofthe teachers who are identiSed as the most efifective hi evalua- 
tions remainhig hi the classroom for more tiian a few years? 

When answers to both questions are "yes," then stales can dahn that com- 
pensation and working conditions for tesdim are adequate. 

Tliere is substantial evidence that public leaders see hioeased salaries as a 
two-way street, and one side of the street is performance and accountability. 
For teachers* salaries this is particulariy evident. In general, the SREB states 
that have raised teachers* salaries the most hi the 1980s have Ihiked higher 
pay to increased standards and performance: Career ladder and other pay-for- 
performance programs are one of the most obvious links, but there are also 
new standards for certification, higher standards to ent»r teacher preparation 
pit)grams, hilemship and b^nnhig teacher programs, more and better class- 
Toom evaluations, and more Ctequent and rigorous re<ertification. 

Collegiate faculty are generally assumed to be hi a situation where merit 
evaluations and peer judgment play a major role hi determining promotions 
arid salary hiaeases. RiaJty in SREB states have not been subject to the same call 
fit)m public leaders for increased accountability, and sIt'-jq 1981, in 12 of 15 
SREB states their pay hicreases— at least tlie percentage of hicreases— have been 
lower tiian those for teachers. 
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for schools and colleges while emphasizing Junding aimed at 

raising quality and productivity. 

Indicators of progress toward maintaining or increasing the proportion of state 
funding for schools and coU^es while emphasizing funding aimed at raising 
quality and productivity include— 

■ Agreeing at the state level on funding plans for schools and coU^es that 
emphasize raising quality and productivity (for example, state, campus, and 
district leaders could earmark a spedfied budget percentage for special incen- 
tive awards for quality improvement); 

■ Providing annual flnandal statements to governors, legislators, and citizens 
on the staters success in implementing funding plans for education (statements 
shouldindude 'Constant dollar" and percentage measures that communicate 
dearly); 

■ Evaluating the effectiveness of sdected school and collegiate programs and 
linking the results to funding decisions; 

B Establishing a state competitive grant process that assigns dote where thiy 
will have the biggest impact on promoting spedfic initiatives (for example, 
university basic and applied research, effective school remediation programs, 
and dropout prevention programs). 

SREB states unquestionably led the educational reform movemert that b^ 
in the early 1980s. New programs, higher standards, and proposals to improve 
existing programs were die norm in most SREB states by 1984. Not aD, but most 
of these programs cost more money. No state passed a comprehensive educational 
improvement act without approving a companion funding bill to begin the new 
plan. In the 1980s schools' budgets have generally fered better than those for 
ooU^ Fbr example, the percentage and absolute Increases In teachers' salaries 
in most SREB states have been greater than those for collegiate faculty. 

States with new educational improvement programs increased the share of 
state and local dollars going to education. Some states did this by rising taxes, 
others by earmarking for education a larger share of tax dollars torn economic 
growth. In many states more than 100 million new dollars were designated for 
education in the first year of the new programs, with «iuch of this going for 
higher salaries. But the litmus test for educatfon's priority standing occurs in the 
state budget process every time the l^lature meets. 

In the SREB region a change of only one percent in how state tax dollars are 
spent means a shift of $750 million. State budgets are a bit like airmft c^xriers. 
TTiey are not given to sudden changes in direction, but they can, and do, change 
Higher education, for example, recdves a smaller share of the budgets in 12 of 
the 15 SREB states than it did earlier in the 1980s. If higher education In each of 
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the SREB states were at its highest 1980s priority level. J600 million more wuld 
be apprcpriateri annually— enough to move feculty salaries in the regjon to the 
national average or liighet Fbr an individual state, the real test of the resolve of 
its leaders comes in making ths dollars available to bolster education . In Georgia, 
for example, the year after passage of the Quality Basic Education Act, the 
governor recommended that nearly two of every three new state tax dollars go 
to education. Mississippi took slnto action in 1988 to dramatically raise the 
statefs support of its schools and universities, 

Tw very basic fi«as are important for SJEB states to keep in mind in jud^g 

their commitment to hnproving education. First, many new educational improve- 
ment efforts are underway and ^ost all are additions to existing state efiforts. 
Second, SREB states have trailed the nation in several measures of financial 
investment in education. Therefore, it is difficult to imagine that in the next 
several ^-ears an SREB state committed to educational improvement could ^d 
a smaller share of its budget for education. Simply stated, given the economic 
realities, it is unlikely that states can ^d proportionatdy less to do more 
in education. 

But it is also unlikely that state officials will continue to support exceptional 
funding increases for sdwols and arfl^ unless this funding is linked to raL^rc 
quality and productivity. Rmding trends in hi^er education a?ready show this. 
New dollars for h^ educatton in the 1980s, other than those for feailty 
increases which have been relatively modest in most SKEB states, are going for 
spedSic purposes— primarily for centers (rfexcdience, endowied diairs, targeted 
research, and Instructional equipment, A similar trend is emerging for the 
sduwk Tbacher salary increases have aaxwnted for much of their new fu^ 
with mcst other new dollars earmariced for teacher and school incentives, 
dropout prevention, and other q>edfic efforts. 

The success of our nation's educational system is like that of the nation's 
economy— they both depend upon puWlc confidence: When the public's confi- 
dence in th e ea)nonr/ Is h^t, consumer puniiases and business investment pto 
reflect this confidence When the public's confidence in its educational system is 
strong, this confidence should be shown in financial support for education. 
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Will v^-e challenge the future? Will w-e challenge trends for the >'ear 2000 that 
forecast shortMs in educational attainment aa-* -^lality of education and there- 
fore unacceptable standards of living? Wdl i^-e goals for education, work to 
achieve them, and alter the future? 

Southern Regional Education Board states have shown an unusual willing- 
ness to try new ideas to improve education. They hz^e demonstrated the capa- 
bility of making new Im-estments in education— Livestments intended to achieve 
results. Since 1931 tliere hzxa bczn many results that reflect substantial gains 
in education. Yet, to be consistently successful in national and international 
arenas, much remains to be done. In meeting this challenge, past trends and 
future demographics are vs-orking against many stales. This has not deterred 
SREB states in the 1980s. In £aa, it may have increased the resolve of state 
leatlers to do more to improve education and to do it more quickly. And they 
ha\'e succeeded. 

The twel\'e recommended goals in this document are intended to add to 
that resoh-e. They are intended to encourage an even deeper and more sustained 
cormnitinent to educational improvement from pre-school through graduate 
school. 



Goals for EduaUion 

CHAUJENGI2000 
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